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San  Francisco,  California, 
August  1,  1930. 

To  the  Honorable,  the  Board  of  Education  in  and  for  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  am  privileged  to  submit  herewith  the  Annual  Report  on  the  condition  of 
the  public  schools  of  this  city  and  county,  as  required  by  the  Charter,  for  the 
seventy-eighth  fiscal  year  of  the  School  Department,  ending  June  30,    1930. 


Letter  of 
Transmittal 


In  the  following  pages  you  will  be  reminded  of  the  progressive  strides  which 
have  been  taken  in  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  during  the  past  year.  These 
achievements  have  been  made  possible  through  the  effective  cooperation  of  the 
members  of  your  Honorable  Board  with  the  Superintendent  and  his  administra- 
tive staff,  which  spirit  has  been  reflected  throughout  our  schools  and  has  ener- 
gized the  whole  teaching  body. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


.W     £ur±^ 


Superintendent  of  Common  Schools 
in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco. 
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Organization  of  the  Schools 

'HE  City  of  San  Francisco  is  a  school  district  organized  under  state  law 

as  supplemented  by  the  municipal  charter. 

The  government  of  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  is  vested  in  a 
Board  of  Education,  constituted  of  seven  members  nominated  by  the  Mayor 
subject  to  ratification  by  the  electors.  Their  terms  run  for  seven  years  each, 
expiring  in  such  fashion  that  one  member  is  chosen  every  calendar  year. 

As  now  constituted,  the  Board  is  composed  of  four  men  and  three  women, 
all  of  whom  have  made  noteworthy  contributions  to  the  business,  civic  and 
educational  advancement  of  San  Francisco. 

The  President  of  the  Board,  Ira  W.  Coburn,  exemplifies  in  his  person  the 
combination  of  successful  business  man  and  public  spirited  citizen  so  essential 
to  volunteer  official  service  in  a  republic.  In  naming  Mr.  Coburn  as  a  member  of 
the  Board,  Mayor  Rolph  gave  recognition  to  a  man  who  has  been  identified 
with  large  material  enterprises  as  a  contractor  and  builder  for  many  years,  and 
who  has,  nevertheless,  over  that  period  frequently  given  evidence  of  active  sup- 
port of  many  important  community  projects.  Mr.  Coburn  has  aided  the  Board 
in  the  solution  of  many  technical  problems,  particularly  as  related  to  the  build- 
ing program,  and  has,  furthermore,  demonstrated  on  many  occasions  a  marked 
ability  to  bring  a  unified  decision  out  of  situations  in  which  divergent  views 
have  been  brought  to  light. 

Mrs.  Mary  Prag  has  devoted  a  lifetime  of  earnest  endeavor"  to  the  welfare 
of  the  public  schools  both  as  a  teacher  and  as  an  administrator.  She  has  cham- 
pioned many  a  cause  for  the  improvement  of  conditions  surrounding  pupil 
and  teacher,  and  by  brilliant  leadership  has  achieved  more  than  one  decisive 
victory  in  their  interest. 

Miss  Alice  Rose  Power  brings  to  the  Board  of  Education  a  varied  knowledge 
of  school  affairs  gained  from  classroom  and  principal's  office.  As  an  educator 
and  as  an  author  of  text  books  Miss  Power  has  gained  distinction.  She  has  the 
faculty  of  meeting  all  duties  and  responsibilities  and  yet  of  looking  at  school 
problems  from  the  educator's  viewpoint  in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  into  account 
all  practical  considerations. 

William  F.  Benedict  was  for  many  years  secretary  to  Mayor  Rolph  and  was 
induced  to  become  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  after  he  had  resigned 
from  the  Mayor's  official  family  to  become  comptroller  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Benedict's  wide  acquaintance  with  community 
relations,  secured  both  in  the  fields  of  journalism  and  public  administration,  has 
proved  invaluable  when  translated  into  public  service  in  his  membership  upon 
the  Board  of  Education. 

Senator  Daniel  C.  Murphy  has  held  important  official  stations  for  many 
years.  At  the  behest  of  the  voters  of  San  Francisco  he  has  served  as  a  state  sena- 
tor in  the  California  legislature  for  the  past  several  terms.  In  unofficial  circles 
he  is  known  as  an  influential  advocate  of  the  rights  of  labor,  being  a  former 
president  of  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Council  and  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor.  His  present  position  in  the  world  of  commerce  is  that  of  vice-president 
of  a  bank.  Mr.  Murphy's  equipment  as  legislator,  labor  leader  and  banker  have 
given  him  a  unique  advantage  in  dealing  with  the  multifarious  and  complicated 
issues  arising  for  settlement  in  a  school  system  as  large  as  ours.  His  rich  experience 
has  ever  been  freely  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  city's  schools. 

Mrs.  Ernest  J.  Mott  occupies  a  prominent  position  among  the  women  of 
San  Francisco  who  have  striven  over  the  years  to  accomplish  improvement  in 
civic  conditions.  She  has  shown  tireless  zeal  in  the  promotion  of  public  in- 
terests of  every  kind,  especially  those  affecting  women  and  children.  It  was  as  a 
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Personnel  of  the  Board 
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tribute  to  her  effective  work  in  such  movements  that  she  was  chosen  by  the 
Mayor  as  a  fitting  representative  to  sit  on  the  Board  of  Education.  Mrs.  Mott's 
attitude  toward  education  is  progressive.  She  is  a  staunch  supporter  of  all  meas- 
ures that  are  considered  forward-looking  in  school  legislation  and  administra- 
tion. Mrs.  Mott  has  been  honored  by  her  colleagues  on  the  Board  by  being 
chosen  vice-president  for  the  current  year. 

Alfred  I.  Esberg  has  carved  for  himself  an  enviable  position  in  the  commer- 
cial life  of  San  Francisco  while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  ever  a  deep  and 
abiding  concern  for  the  well-being  of  the  larger  social  group.  His  cogent  reason- 
ing upon  questions  involving  policies  of  a  far-reaching  nature  has  often  piloted 
the  course  of  the  Board  when  clear  vision  and  wise  action  were  required.  His 
special  interest  has  lain  in  the  directions  of  finance  and  the  school  building  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Esberg  has  given  of  time  and  effort  without  stint  in  the  cause  of 
public  education  during  his  terms  of  office  as  a  school  board  member. 

Regular  public  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  held  at  the  City 
Hall  on  Tuesday  afternoons,  beginning  at  four  o'clock;  while  meetings  on 
buildings  and  finance  are  held  on  Wednesday  afternoons,  beginning  at  four 
o'clock.  The  secretary  of  the  board  is  Mr.  H.  M.  Monroe. 

By  charter  provision  the  executive  officer  of  the  Board  is  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools  who  presents  recommendations  upon  matters  necessitating  Board 
action.  His  staff  is  composed  of  seven  deputy  superintendents  to  each  of  whom 
is  committed  under  his  direction  a  major  division  of  the  work  of  administra- 
tion and  supervision. 

Weekly  conferences  of  the  staff  are  called  by  the  Superintendent  and  pre- 
sided over  by  him  with  the  object  of  giving  due  consideration  to  the  many  phases 
of  the  educational  program.  Likewise,  monthly  meetings  of  principals  and  heads 
of  supervisory  departments  are  regularly  convened  throughout  the  school  year, 
at  which  the  Superintendent  outlines  his  plans  and  issues  directions  incident  to 
school  policies. 

The  net  outcome  is  the  creation  of  a  professional  spirit  which  permeates 
the  entire  organization  and  is  instrumental  in  producing  that  harmony  and 
effectiveness  which  necessarily  result  in  the  promotion  of  pupil  welfare. 


"In  general,  the  expansion  of  the  school  system  is  something  more  than  a 
heaping  up  of  costs.  It  is  a  growth  at  once  in  extension  and  intensity.  The  num- 
bers reached  are  much  larger  than  before;  the  quality  of  what  is  offered  them  has 
greatly  improved.  These  factors  go  far  to  explain  why  the  public  pays  for  its 
schools  so  much  more  than  it  did  thirty-five  years  ago." 

— National  Industrial  Conference  Board. 
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Our  Largest  Collective  Enterprise 

'.IE  Public  Schools  of  San  Francisco  belong  to  the  people  and  are  warmly 
cherished  by  them.  These  schools  today  represent  perhaps  the  largest 
collective  enterprise  of  our  citizens.  The  investment  in  school  properties 
approximates  $35,556,667.21.  The  annual  operating  and  maintenance  cost  is 
near  to  $8,844,710. 

The  number  of  children  enrolled  in  regular  day  schools  is  82,438.  The  total 
number  of  teachers  and  administrative  officers  is  2912. 

These  figures  illustrate  the  extensiveness  of  the  educational  establishment 
of  our  city. 

It  is  fair  for  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  who  have  always  been  generous 
in  their  contributions  to  education,  to  ask  how  the  local  tax  for  school  purposes 
compares  with  that  of  other  cities.  This  question  is  answered  in  the  report  of  the 
Department  of  Research  and  Service  which  shows  that  San  Francisco's  26.4-cent 
local  tax  levy  for  school  purposes  ranks  among  the  lowest  in  any  city  of  its 
size  in  the  United  States,  even  when  the  cost  of  new  buildings  is  included. 

The  subjoined  list  shows  how  many  cents  of  each  dollar  levied  in  a  city  of 
large  population  go  into  the  school  budget  of  that  city:  Los  Angeles,  37.8  cents; 
Philadelphia,  35  cents;  Boston,  34  cents;  St.  Louis,  32  cents;  Chicago,  30  cents; 
Detroit,  30  cents;  San  Francisco,  26.4  cents. 

The  scope  of  this  organization  to  which  is  entrusted  in  such  large  degree 
the  future  well-being  of  our  commonwealth  is  justified  by  the  returns  which 
are  in  evidence  on  all  sides. 

In  view  of  the  character  of  this  institution  and  its  all  pervading  influence, 
it  is  fitting  that  annually  an  account  of  stewardship  be  rendered,  for  in  the 
ultimate  analysis  the  public  school  organization  is  directly  responsive  to  the 
goodwill  of  the  public,  and  only  through  an  enlightened  understanding  of 
school  aims  and  achievements  can  continuance  of  public  goodwill  be  assured. 

For  the  past  several  years  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  has  been  planned  to  present  a  landscape  impression  of  administration 
and  organization,  as  well  as  an  account  of  current  activities.  The  Superintendent, 
in  the  present  Report,  is  not  departing  from  that  plan  in  toto,  but  is  concen- 
trating more  definitely  upon  certain  major  items  indicative  of  the  developments 
and  trends  of  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  during  the  school  year  1929-30. 

Advance  Outline  of  Report 
For  purposes  of  an  advance  outline  the  major  items  may  be  segregated 
as  follows: 

School  Organization 

Divisions  of  the  School  Organization 

High  Schools 

Junior  High  Schools 

Elementary  Schools 

Kindergarten  Primary  Classes 

Public  Relations 

Building  Program 

Salary  Provisions 

Special  Schools  and  Classes;  and  Evening  Schools 

Curriculum  Revision 

Personnel  Research 

Attendance  and  Enrollment  Statistics 

Financial  Statistics. 
To  those  readers  who  may  be  interested  in  a  detailed  presentation  of  the 
organization  and  functions  of  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools — accompanied 
by  comparative  statistical  tables  and  charts — we  respectfully  refer  to  the  printed 
annual  reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  years  1929  and  1928. 
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The  Growing  Organization 

/f  N  summary  form  the  chief  divisions  of  the  school  organization  may  be  set 
*  I  forth  as  follows:  (a)  day  elementary  schools,  including  kindergarten 
J  classes;  (b)  day  junior  high  schools;  (b)  day  high  schools  and  the  Continua- 
tion School;    (d)    special  schools  and  classes;  evening  schools;  adult  education. 

The  growth  of  the  school  organization  in  the  last  10  years  may  be  judged 
by  figures  from  the  Department  of  Research  and  Service  which  indicate  that  the 
average  daily  attendance  has  increased  37.2  per  cent  during  the  period  from 
1919  to  1929.  High  school  attendance  has  increased  309  per  cent  in  the  same 
period,  while  the  kindergarten  organization  has  been  expanded  since  1920  to 
accommodate  an  increase  of  314  per  cent.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  it  may 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  1930  United  States  census  figures  give  San  Francisco 
a  population  increase  of  approximately  24  per  cent  in  the  decade  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  number  of  day  elementary  schools  conducted  during  the  year  1929-30 
was  87.  The  number  of  teachers  was  1554. 

At  the  present  time  the  day  elementary  schools  are  possessed  of  grade  groups 
extending  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  end  of  grade  eight;  but,  in  the  near  future, 
it  is  contemplated  that  the  combination  will  consist  of  kindergarten  classes  and 
grades  1  to  6,  inclusive.  These  schools  receive  the  child  when  he  is  five  to  six 
years  of  age,  and  in  general  retain  him  until  he  is  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age. 

Nine  junior  high  schools  were  maintained  in  1929-30,  being  constituted 
of  grades  7-8-9.  The  age  span  of  pupils  extends  from  eleven  or  twelve  years 
to  fourteen  or  fifteen. 

The  day  high  schools  were  seven  in  number.  With  minor  variations  they 
consist  of  grades  9  to  12,  inclusive,  and  have  a  school  population  which  enters 
at  thirteen  or  fourteen  years.  (The  ninth  year  in  senior  high  schools  will  ulti- 
mately be  eliminated  according  to  present  policies  of  the  Board  of  Education.) 

The  Continuation  School  is  organized  essentially  to  provide  educational 
opportunities  to  young  people,  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  are 
wage  earners. 

Four  evening  high  schools  and  four  evening  elementary  schools  were  in 
operation  during  the  year.  Adult  students  attend. 

The  aggregate  daily  attendance  was  104,601. 


Q    I      VARIOUS   special  schools  and  classes  are  conducted  for  boys  and  girls 
I      J  who,  by  reason  of  physical  or  mental  handicaps,  or  other  evidences  of 
^-"^    inability  to  fit  into  the  normal  school  situation,  need  exceptional  care 
or  particular  educational  attention.  Among  these  special  schools  and  classes  are: 
The  Gough  School,  for  children  of  defective  hearing. 
Conservation  of  Sight  classes,  for  children  with  defective  vision  . 
The  Sunshine  School,  for  crippled  children. 
Open-air  classes,   corrective  classes  and  hospital   classes  for  children  who 

are  physically  handicapped. 
Speech  improvement  classes,  for  pupils  having  speech  defects,  such  as  stut- 
tering, stammering  and  lisping. 

Special  citizenship  or  "Americanization"  classes,  both  day  and  evening,  in 
which  the  fundamentals  of  the  English  language  and  the  principles  of 
government  are  taught  to  men  and  women  of  foreign  birth. 
Opportunity  classes  for  pupils  who  are  not  fully  adjusted  to  the  work  of 

the  regular  grades  in  which  they  have  been  placed. 
The  Diagnostic  Class  for  problem  cases  requiring  clinical  attention,  either 

physical  or  mental. 
The  Ungraded  School  and  classes  for  children  of  lower  mentality  than  normal. 
The  Ethan  Allen  School  and  the  Detention  Home  Class  for  disciplinary 
cases  of  special  kinds. 
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Standing  of  High  Schools 


ONE  of  the  most  significant  developments  in  American  life  is  the  recent 
rapid  growth  of  high  school  enrollments.  In  1890  the  total  number  of 
high  school  students  enrolled  in  public  high  schools  was  230,000;  in  1929 
it  is  estimated  that  it  was  beyond  the  4,000,000  mark.  This  rate  of  high  school 
population  increase  was  therefore  close  to  ten  times  the  rate  of  general  popula- 
tion increase  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  during  that  period. 

Koos,  in  a  recent  report  on  the  secondary  school  situation  in  California, 
states  that  to  attend  the  public  high  school  near  the  opening  of  this  century 
was  the  privilege  of  a  small  minority;  thirty  years  later  it  "had  become  the 
typical  manner  of  spending  these  years  of  life." 

"Authorities  in  control  of  institutions  on  all  levels,"  he  says,  "but  of  the 
high  school  more  than  the  others,  must  have  been  and  must  still  be  severely  put 
to  it  to  keep  the  plant,  the  organization,  the  curriculum,  the  teaching  staff,  and 
the  financial  resources  at  even  approximate  adequacy  to  the  rapidly  expand- 
ing needs." 

He  also  finds  that  California  ranks  first  among  the  states  (32.6  per  cent)  in 
respect  to  percentages  of  those  enrolled  in  public  and  private  secondary  schools 
in  California  in  comparison  with  the  total  estimated  population  of  secondary 
school  age  in  the  state. 

"The  citizens  of  California  may  well  take  pride  in  this  high  degree  of 
popularization.  But  they  are  by  the  same  fact  called  upon  to  go  as  discriminat- 
ingly as  possible  about  the  task  of  adapting  the  educational  program  to  this 
great  influx  of  youth  to  her  schools.  Organization,  curriculum,  staff,  plant,  and 
finance  should  be  thoroughly  canvassed  and  recanvassed  to  make  sure  that  they 
keep  pace  with  the  large  and  growing  needs  of  the  school  population."  (Koos.) 

Enrollment 

The  enrollment  figures  of  the  (San  Francisco  day)  high  schools  show  a 
steady  growth.  In  comparison  with  the  year  1928-29  an  increase  of  920 
in  enrollment  figures  for  1929-30  is  noted,  the  total  being  14,467. 

Organization  and  Achievement 

Seven  public  (day)  high  schools  were  in  operation  in  San  Francisco  during 
the  year,  five  of  them  having  a  four-year  course,  inclusive  of  years  Nine,  Ten, 
Eleven,  Twelve.  One  of  them  (the  Mission  High  School)  had  years  Ten, 
Eleven,  Twelve.  The  youngest  member  of  the  high  school  family  (the  Balboa 
High  School)   had  no  accommodations  as  yet  for  students  beyond  year  Ten. 

These  high  schools  have  excellent  standing  when  compared  with  high 
schools  in  other  cities  of  the  State,  not  only  in  educational  plant  and  equipment, 
but  also  in  quality  of  instruction.  Reports  continue  to  indicate  that  graduates 
of  San  Francisco  high  schools  take  high  rank  in  colleges  and  universities. 

The  Curriculum 

The  kindergarten,  elementary,  and  intermediate  schools  are  organized  so  as 
to  give  the  same  kind  of  experience  to  all  pupils  and  to  carry  all  pupils  through 
Grade  Nine.  These  experiences  are  designed  to  develop  in  boys  and  girls  those 
knowledges  and  skills,  those  abilities  in  human  relations,  and  those  attitudes 
and  ideals  which  are  deemed  fundamental  for  all. 

The  senior  high  schools,  though  continuing  this  general  education,  are 
essentially  schools  in  which  specializing  is  done.  They  are  organized  so  as  to 
give  specific  training  to  pupils  in  keeping  with  their  abilities,  aptitudes,  and 
interests.  Pupils  are  encouraged  to  take  a  technical,  commercial,  general,  or 
college  preparatory  course  according  to  the  type  of  work  for  which  they  can 
qualify  best. 
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Choice  of  High  School  Subjects 

In  the  elementary  school  the  pupil  (with  minor  exemptions)  takes  all  the 
work  offered;  in  the  high  school  he  discovers  a  program  which  includes  a  total 
offering  in  San  Francisco  high  schools  of  (150-200)  credit  courses — out  of 
which  he  is  to  select   (perhaps  20) . 

A  recent  study  taken  in  San  Francisco  high  schools  shows  the  character 
and  the  range  of  choice  of  subjects  on  the  part  of  students: 

PER  CENT 

SUBJECTS  OF  ALL 

English   19.4 

Social  Science 13.0 

Mathematics   11.7 

Modern  Language  11.5 

Science  J 10.3 

Latin  and  Greek  : 2.5 

Commercial  13.7 

Mechanical    Arts   2.8 

Household  Arts  3.1 

Art   5  0 

Mechanical  Drawing  3.2 

Music   3 . 8 


100 

From  a  recent  bulletin,  prepared  by  the  Deputy  Superintendent  in  charge  of 
senior  high  schools,  the  following  articles  are  taken,  containing  specific  informa- 
tion concerning  courses  and  subjects: 


High  School 
Subjects 


Senior  High  Schools  Meet  College  Entrance  Requirements: 

Work  done  in  any  one  of  our  senior  high  schools  is  accepted  on  a  par  with 
the  same  work  in  any  other  of  our  high  schools  for  college  or  university  entrance 
or  for  any  other  purpose.  All  of  our  senior  high  schools  offer  all  the  subjects 
required  for  entrance  at  the  University  of  California  and  all  these  schools  are 
fully  and  equally  accredited  there.  Preparation  for  any  other  higher  institution 
may  be  made  in  any  one  of  our  senior  high  schools. 

Subjects  Common  to  All  Senior  High  Schools: 

Courses  in  English,  ancient  and  modern  languages,  mathematics,  science, 
social  science  (history,  civics,  etc.) ,  health  and  physical  education,  R.O.T.C., 
and  music  are  common  in  all  high  schools,  with  the  slightest  variations. 

Art 

Practical  courses  in  the  various  phases  of  art  are  given  in  all  the  senior  high 
schools,  although  these  courses  are  not  strictly  identical  in  all  schools. 

Commercial 

The  commercial  courses  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades  are  essentially  the 
same  in  Balboa,  Commerce,  Galileo,  Girls,  Mission  (no  ninth  grade) ,  and 
Polytechnic. 

Household  Science  and  Arts 

Courses  in  foods  and  clothing  are  offered  in  Balboa,  Galileo,  Girls,  Mission, 
and  Polytechnic.  Sewing  and  millinery  are  given  at  Commerce. 
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Shop  Courses  and  Mechanical  Drawing 

Balboa,  Galileo,  Mission,  and  Polytechnic  provide  nearly  equal  shop  oppor- 
tunities. Mechanical  drawing  is  taught  in  these  schools  and  also  in  Commerce 
and  Lowell. 

Attaining  the  Goal 

Says  the  deputy  superintendent  in  charge  of  senior  high  schools: 
"The  pupil  who  enters  high  school  expecting  to  finish  usually  does.  Like- 
wise, the  one  who  enters  expecting  to  quit  before  the  end  of  the  course,  or  who 
is  doubtful  of  his  continuance,  usually  drops  out  before  he  completes  the  high 
school  requirements.  The  state  of  mind  has  much  to  do  with  the  results. 

"The  one  entering  high  school  should  determine  in  advance  that  he  will 
have  a  good  scholarship  record  and  a  good  citizenship  rating;  that  he  will 
develop  through  some  of  the  fine  student  body  activities  and  extra-curricular 
opportunities;  that  he  will  make  sure  by  seeking  the  advice  of  his  parents, 
counsellor,  teachers,  and  principal  that  he  is  pursuing  the  correct  subjects  to 
meet  his  aims;  that  he  will  forego  many  outside  trivial  allurements,  evening 
entertainments,  and  other  distracting  things  for  the  sake  of  his  high  school 
progress  and  his  loyalty  there;  that  he  will  study  at  least  two  hours  each 
school  day  outside  of  school  hours;  that  he  will  keep  his  eyes  on  other  boys 
and  girls  who  are  the  builders  and  constructive  leaders  in  his  school,  work 
with  them,  and  grow  into  some  of  their  positions  as  they  move  on;  that  he 
will  meet  all  duties  punctually  and  regularly;  that  he  will  try  to  have  many 
substantial  friends  among  the  teachers  and  pupils;  that  the  manner  in  which  he 
goes  about  the  attainment  of  his  purpose  means  his  whole  future." 

Building  Program 

The  second  unit  of  the  Balboa  High  School  building  was  completed  and 
occupied  during  the  year.  This  unit  includes  gymnasia,  a  cafeteria,  new  shop 
rooms  and  an  athletic  field.  The  gymnasia  are  two  in  number,  one  for  girls, 
the  other  for  boys;  they  are  of  the  standard  size  recognized  and  approved  by 
physical  education  authorities,  and  have  as  fine  facilities  and  accessories,  such 
as  showers,  special  rooms  for  health  instruction  and  corrective  work,  as  can 
be  found  in  the  State.  The  cafeteria  is  operated  in  the  same  space  area  as  that 
occupied  by  the  gymnasium.  The  shop  rooms  consist  of  two  for  mechanical 
drawing,  a  wood  shop,  an  auto  shop,  and  an  electrical  shop.  The  athletic  field 
has  a  full  and  complete  development  of  ample  proportions  for  all  high  school 
sports — football,  baseball,  track,  and  tennis.  The  bleachers  have  a  seating 
capacity  of  3,000.  The  expenditure  for  this  unit  was  $375,000. 

An  addition  to  the  Polytechnic  High  School  building  was  erected  on  the 
school  site  to  the  west  of  the  original  building,  consisting  of  two  stories  to 
house  the  music  units  and  a  gymnasium.  On  the  ground  floor  are  physical 
education  accessories.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  gymnasium,  apparatus  room, 
offices,  auditorium  with  stage  and  dressing  rooms  and  one  class  room,  while  in 
the  balcony  are  four  music  practice  rooms  and  one  class  room.  The  frame  is 
of  steel  and  the  floors  and  walls  are  of  reinforced  concrete;  the  walls  being  faced 
with  brick  and  architectural  terra  cotta. 

The  cost  of  the  addition  was  $175,000. 
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Advancement  in  Junior  High  Schools 

HE  junior  high  school  is  an  organization  usually  consisting  of  Grades 
Seven,  Eight,  and  Nine;  though  sometimes  it  is  constituted  of  other 
combinations  of  grades.  It  may  be  best  described,  perhaps,  as  an  expres- 
sion of  a  changing  conception  of  education,  as  a  new  type  of  school  for  boys 
and  girls  who  have  arrived  at  the  early  adolescent  age. 

.  It  is  essentially  a  try-out  or  exploratory  school,  with  educational  oppor- 
tunities not  formerly  provided  in  the  older  elementary  school,  by  reason  of 
more  suitable  physical  conditions  in  plant  and  playground  and  by  reason  of 
enriched  courses  of  study  as  well  as  by  improved  methods  of  instruction  under 
highly  trained  teachers.  The  spirit  is  that  of  young  America  under  wise  guidance 
and  control. 

Historical  Background 

The  Junior  High  School  plan  of  school  organization,  or  the  "six-three- 
three"  plan,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  was  begun  in  California  in  1909,  and 
has  spread  by  degrees  throughout  the  United  States  until  today  it  is  well 
established. 

In  San  Francisco  in  1913  three  "grammar  schools" — the  Crocker,  Hamil- 
ton and  the  Horace  Mann — which  had  upper  grades  not  extending  beyond  the 
eighth,  and  which  had  departmental  teaching,  were  re-named  "intermediate 
schools."  These  intermediate  schools  pioneered  the  way  with  modified  schedules 
of  time  allotments  and  enrichments  of  the  curriculum  until  in  January,  1922, 
they  were  definitely  organized  and  designated  as  "junior  high  schools."  Since 
that  date  six  others  have  been  added  to  the  roll  of  the  original  three  junior  high 
schools. 

Program  During  the  Year 
a.    German  was  introduced  into  the  Everett  Junior  High  School  and  is  included 

in  next  year's  program  for  Horace  Mann  Junior  High.   Italian  has  been 

taught  in  Horace  Mann  during  this  year.  It  was  introduced  previously  into 

Francisco  Junior  High. 

The  courses  of  study  in  English,  Mathematics,  and  Science  have  been  adapted 
to  the  varying  abilities  of  the  pupils. 

Courses  in  German  and  Italian  have  been  prepared. 

Courses  of  study  for  the  tenth  year  (junior  high  school)  have  been  developed. 

The  Hamilton  Junior  High  School  and  the  Crocker  Junior  High  School 
have  been  abolished.  Two  new  junior  high  schools,  Presidio  and  Roosevelt, 
having  a  joint  capacity  of  2,600,  now  replace  them,  leaving  the  number  of 
junior  high  schools  at  the  close  of  this  year  unchanged.  However,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  enrollment  of  Hamilton  and  Crocker,  and  the  reorganization 
through  the  two  new  schools,  shows  a  total  prospective  increase  of  800  in 
the  junior  high  school  enrollment  for  1930-31. 

The  Department  of  Physical  Education  has  been  greatly  strengthened  by 
the  introduction  of  a  number  of  highly  trained  young  men  and  women. 
In  the  ninth  year  the  time  allotment  has  been  increased  from  two  hours 
per  week  to  four  hours. 

Part-time  teachers  in  Printing,  Industrial  Arts  and  Home  Economics  with 
one  exception  have  been  replaced  by  full-time  teachers,  greatly  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  schools. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to  the  development  of  a  procedure 
in  Guidance  and  Counseling  in  the  junior  high  schools — a  studied  effort 
to  adapt  this  influence  to  the  needs  of  young  children.  The  educational 
side  has  received  strong  and  continuous  emphasis,  while  the  vocational  side 
has  been  given  a  slight  but  constantly  increasing  attention. 
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The  Presidio  Junior  High  School 


i.  The  libraries  have  received  liberal  accessions  of  books  and  other  auxiliary 
materials.  Each  library  has  a  trained  librarian  in  charge.  A  serious  study  in 
the  development  of  a  distinctive  procedure  in  junior  high  school  library 
technique,  that  would  enable  pupils  to  be  more  intelligent  in  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  advantages  the  library  affords,  is  being  developed. 

;.  A  series  of  Round  Table  Conferences  covering  all  of  the  departments  of  the 
junior  high  schools  was  substituted  for  the  usual  departmental  meetings 
distributed  throughout  the  term. 

k.  Monthly  conferences  with  the  principals  of  the  junior  high  schools  have 
been  held.  Besides  the  consideration  of  questions  and  problems  growing 
out  of  the  work  of  the  principals  in  the  several  schools,  these  programs  have 
regularly  included  the  special  consideration  of  questions  or  topics  previously 
announced. 

Building  Program 

The  Presidio  Junior  High  School,  located  on  city  property  bounded  by 
Geary  and  Clement  Streets  and  Twenty-ninth  and  Thirtieth  Avenues,  is  U- 
shaped  in  plan  and  erected  at  the  north  end  of  the  site. 

On  the  exterior  the  building  is  cement  plastered  and  ornamented  with  cast 
stone  and  the  style  of  architecture  is  Romanesque. 

There  are  four  sections  in  the  building  as  follows: 

Academic  portion,  assembly  hall  portion,  shop  building  and  gymnasium 
building. 

In  the  academic  portion,  which  is  along  Thirtieth  Avenue,  are  twenty-four 
class  rooms,  one  library,  one  library  work  room  and  one  text  book  room,  two 
sewing  rooms  with  a  fitting  room,  one  millinery  room,  two  cooking  labora- 
tories, with  a  pantry  and  a  practice  dining  room,  a  teachers'  work  room,  two 
general  science  laboratories,  two  business  training  rooms  with  connected  banking 
rooms,  and  one  typing  room,  three  free  hand  drawing  rooms,  one  science  lecture 
room  and  administrative  rooms. 

The  assembly  hall  section,  which  is  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  site  at 
the  corner  of  Clement  and  Thirtieth  avenue,  contains  an  auditorium  with  bal- 
cony, stage  and  dressing  rooms. 

To  the  east  of  the  assembly  hall  and  adjacent  to  it,  extending  along  Clement 
Street  and  to  Twenty-ninth  Avenue,  is  the  shop  building  in  which  are  housed 
the  following: 

Cafeteria  and  kitchen  and  service  rooms,  one  cabinet  and  pattern  shop,  one 
elementary  woodworking  shop,  two  finishing  rooms,  two  lumber  rooms,  offices, 
lockers  and  wash  rooms,  one  painting  shop,  one  electric  shop  and  one  sheet 
metal  shop.  Each  shop  has  the  necessary  store  rooms  and  instructor's  office. 
There  is  also  in  this  building  a  choral  room  with  a  music  library  adjacent. 

The  gymnasium  portion  is  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  property,  extend- 
ing along  Twenty-ninth  Avenue  and  adjoining  the  shop  building.  It  contains: 

One  band  practice  room  and  three  music  practice  rooms,  two  shower  rooms, 
one  physical  examination  and  hygiene  room,  two  special  instruction  rooms,  one 
boys'  and  one  girls'  gymnasium  separated  by  a  folding  partition,  which  permits 
its  being  thrown  open  into  one  large  room.  In  this  room  there  is  a  balcony  on  one 
side  extending  the  full  length.  There  are  also  two  apparatus  rooms,  and  rest 
rooms. 

The  balance  of  the  property  is  devoted  to  play  area  in  which  are  two  basket- 
ball courts,  three  hand-ball  courts  and  a  baseball  field. 

The  cost  of  this  building  exclusive  of  the  land  was  $809,620.18. 
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The  Roosevelt  Junior  High  School,  located  at  Arguello  Boulevard  and 
Geary  Street,  consists  of  three  sections  or  parts — auditorium,  academic,  shop 
and  gymnasium.  The  academic  portion  is  in  the  center  of  the  structure. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  is  of  red  brick  with  rich  pattern  brick  work  of 
Indian  designs;  also  tile  and  cast  stone  and  copper  ornamentation  have  been  used. 
The  design  of  the  exterior  of  the  building  is  of  the  so  called  "modernistic"  style. 

The  auditorium  section  of  the  building  houses  a  stage  and  dressing  rooms, 
a  choral  room,  music  library  and  three  music  practice  rooms,  one  science  lecture 
room  and  one  science  laboratory,  one  band  practice  and  two  free-hand  draw- 
ing rooms. 

In  the  academic  section  are  fifteen  class  rooms,  one  library,  one  text  book 
room  and  one  librarian's  work  room,  one  mechanical  drawing  room,  one  sewing 
room,  and  one  home  making  room,  administration  rooms,  cafeteria  with  kitchen 
and  service  rooms,  a  business  training,  bank  and  one  typing  room. 

The  shop  and  gymnasium  building  contains  two  gymnasia,  two  shower 
rooms,  two  special  exercise  rooms,  two  rest  and  physical  examination  rooms, 
one  each  of  the  following:  general  shop  with  tool  and  supply  rooms;  wood- 
working shop  with  tool,  supply  and  finishing  rooms;  printing  shop  with  store 
room  and  a  sheet  metal  shop  with  tool  and  store  rooms.  Also  there  is  a  cooking 
laboratory  with  pantry  and  practice  dining  rooms. 

In  the  play  yard  one  basketball  court,  five  handball  courts  and  one  volleyball 
court  have  been  installed. 

Exclusive  of  the  land  the  cost  of  this  school  was  $582,559.54. 
The  school  is  attended  by  1156  pupils. 


Racial  progress  marches  upon  the  feet  of  healthy  and  instructed  children. 

There  should  be  no  child  in  America  that  is  not  born  and  does  not  live  under 
sound  conditions  of  health;  that  does  not  have  full  opportunity  of  education 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  our  institutions;  that  is  not  free  from  injurious 
influences;  that  does  not  have  every  stimulation  to  accomplish  the  fullest  of  its 
capacities. 

— President  Herbert  Hoover. 
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^"^^HROUGH  the  new  suggested  daily  program  distributed  at  the  beginning 
I  <*^  of  the  school  year  1929-30,  a  program  of  work  was  set  up  which  had 
^-^  a  more  personal  connection  with  the  immediate  life  of  the  child.  Although 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  spelling  and  the  social  studies  appeared,  the  school 
assembly,  projects,  units  of  work,  creative  work  periods,  group  participation 
activities,  and  individual  help  periods  were  equally  provided  for  and  stressed. 

The  units  of  work  have  started  with  the  child's  needs  and  interests  and  have 
approximated  as  nearly  as  possible  what  to  the  children  are  real  life  situations. 
They  have  been  vitalized  by  interesting  and  purposeful  activities  which  have 
Had  a  direct  connection  with  the  child's  personal  life. 

A  better  civic  attitude  and  practice  of  group  activity  is  functioning  in  our 
school  life  today.  Young  people  are  learning  to  act  together  as  a  group,  to  choose 
leaders,  to  apportion  activities,  to  accept  responsibilities  of  group  service  or  for 
group  deportment,  to  obey  rules  because  they  recognize  the  need  for  them  .and 
not  simply  because  of  the  possibility  of  punishment. 

This  development  of  citizenship  has  been  strikingly  evidenced  in  the  many 
phases  of  organized  effort  as  seen  in  the  Student  Council;  School  Safety  Coun- 
cils; School  Banking;  School  Assemblies;  School  Traffic  and  Service  Clubs. 
All  have  contributed  their  part  toward  developing  a  well-rounded  American 
citizen.  Under  the  newer  type  of  instruction  scarcely  any  period  can  be  carried 
through  successfully  without  involving  many  traits  of  good  citizenship. 

Just  as  moral  character  is  being  developed  through  fine  living  rather  than 
through  following  a  formal  character  course  of  study,  so  citizenship  is  being 
lived  each  day  of  an  elementary  school  child's  career. 

The  creative  spirit  from  within  has  been  encouraged.  The  success  has  been 
startling  as  evinced  by  self-expression  through  modeling,  carving,  puppetry, 
dance,  dramatics,  poetry  and  plays.  The  emphasis  has  been  not  so  much  upon 
finished  work,  skill  and  technical  perfection,  as  upon  the  release  of  the  child's 
creative  capacities,  upon  growth  in  his  power  to  express  his  own  unique  ideas 
naturally  and  freely  whatever  the  medium. 

"The  true  development  of  the  individual  and  the  fulfillment  of  personality 
are  best  attained  as  one  expresses  himself  most  successfully  and  adequately  with 
others  toward  others." 

A  wide  variety  of  group  activities  has  been  developed  this  year.  There  have 
been  plays  and  pageants  which  have  required  concerted  effort  toward  a  common 
goal ;  assemblies  through  which  frequent  interchange  of  mutually  interesting 
ideas  have  taken  place;  pupil  committees  and  clubs  managing  pupil  and  school 
affairs;  and  other  miniature  social  organizations  (socialized  recitations,  book 
clubs,  bird  clubs,  junior  Red-cross  service  clubs) . 

A  schedule  of  the  day  and  time  when  the  separate  schools  have  held  their 
weekly  assemblies  was  sent  to  all  schools.  Inter-school  visits  were  made  by 
pupils  who  were  encouraged  to  address  or  greet  the  school  visited.  Often 
orchestras  were  "loaned"  or  combined  to  perform  for  a  greater  or  "special" 
assembly. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Spring  Term  each  principal  was  requested  to  deter- 
mine the  greatest  administrative  and  supervisorial  needs  within  her  school  and 
after  counseling  with  the  teachers,  to  plan  an  intensive  program  for  the  solution 
of  these  problems  in  order  to  effect  a  worthwhile  accomplishment  during  the 
term  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  principal. 
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Accomplishments  in  Elementary  Classes 

At  the  end  of  the  term  the  principals  were  requested  to  give  a  summary  of 
the  term's  accomplishment  in  the  supervisorial  and  administrative  project.  The 
reports  indicate  on  the  part  of  most  principals  a  keener  awareness  of  specific 
problems,  a  more  intelligent  procedure  in  attempting  solutions  'and  a  greater 
appreciation  of  the  possibilities  of  growth  of  teachers  and  pupils  under  planned 
supervision  by  the  principal  than  have  been  evident  in. previous  terms. 
Reading 

The  reading  program  inaugurated  four  years  ago  is  still  in  operation.  It  is 
now  a  City-Wide  Reading  project.  The  interest  and  accomplishment  of  the 
children,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers  and  the  approval  of  the  principals 
have  testified  to  the  soundness  of  the  principle  of  grouping  children  for  reading 
according  to  their  reading  ability. 

Science. 

The  new  Course  of  Study  in  Elementary  Science  has  met  with  enthusiasm 
and  has  resulted  in  units  of  work  far  surpassing  expectation.  Original  science 
plays  and  science  pageants  received  stimulation  from  the  new  course  of  study. 
Science  material  exhibits,  aquariums,  miniature  homes  of  animals  and  birds 
have  found  their  way  into  the  classroom. 

The  science  and  art  work  have  been  closely  correlated  while  poems  about 
nature  subjects  have  held  special  attention  of  all  classroom  visitors. 

Spelling 

The  "test,  study,  test"  method  in  spelling  has  again  been  stressed  this  year. 
The  efficacy  of  this  method  has  been  demonstrated,  not  only  in  San  Francisco, 
but  also  throughout  the  country,  this  method  now  being  quite  generally 
accepted. 

Definite  gains  have  been  made  in  oral  language.  New  avenues  of  pupil 
experience  have  been  opened  and  there  has  been  more  pupil  domination  and 
less  teacher  domination  in  situations  requiring  the  use  of  oral  language. 

Socialized  recitations,  dramatizations,  class  programs,  school  assemblies, 
interclass  visitation  and  interschool  visitation  have  provided  the  impetus  for  the 
organization  of  ideas,  acquisition  of  poise,  correct  pronunciation  and  clear 
enunciation.  The  children  are  familiar  with  the  criteria  for  judging  language 
activities  and  are  ever  on  the  alert,  not  only  to  give  but  to  receive  constructive 
criticisms  and  so  to  raise  their  own  standards  of  accomplishment. 

A  committee  composed  of  representatives  from  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth 
grades  believed  that  they  could  do  a  service  to  other  teachers  by  assembling 
and  classifying  in  usable  form,  materials  suitable  for  audience  reading.  Before 
organizing  the  work,  they  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  aims  and  types  of 
audience  reading.  Several  hundred  selections  in  books  available  in  each  school 
were  included  in  the  final  classification  which  gave  the  name  of  each  selection, 
the  book  in  which  it  was  found,  the  grade  for  which  it  was  suitable  and  the 
type  of  activity  it  provided  for.  ,  ,  , 

Study  Groups  for  Teachers 

An  outline  for  study  groups  of  teachers  particularly  interested  in  the  tech- 
nique and  use  of  art  materials  and  the  application  of  modern  art  principles  to 
the  daily  program  has  been  organized.  Briefly:  these  study  groups  will  be 
optional;  will  start  activities  about  four  weeks  after  schools  open;  will  do 
intensive  work  over  a  period  of  five  weeks,  two  groups  working  concurrently, 
and  will  cover  such  subjects  as  (a)  stage  craft,  scenery,  costuming,  etc. ;  (b) 
puppets:  (c)  clay;  (d)  card-board  construction:  (e)  color  and  its  place  in  the 
life  of  the  child;  appreciation  and  creative  work.  Each  assistant  of  the  elementary 
Art  Department  will  conduct  one  study  group.  A  certificate  issued  by  the 
Director  of  Art  will  testify  to  the  individual's  participation  and  completion  of 
a  special  group  activity. 
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New  Elementary  School  Buildings 


£~  I   "\URING  the  year  two  fine,   modern  elementary  school   buildings  were 
I    J  occupied  and  dedicated.  They  were  the  John  W.   Geary,  located  on 
^~^^  Cook  Street,  north  of  Geary  Street,  and  the  Winfield  Scott,  located 
on  Divisadero  Street  between  North  Point  and  Beach  Streets. 

The  John  W.  Geary  School  is  a  two-story  reinforced  concrete  building 
with  stucco  exterior  and  cast  stone  trim  and  tile  roof.  It  contains  nine  standard 
classrooms,  one  kindergarten,  assembly  room,  lunch  room,  kitchen,  teachers' 
,  rest  room  and  teachers'  lunch  room,  clinic,  principal's  office  and  book  room, 
and  the  necessary  sanitary  appurtenances  for  boys  and  girls.  A  cafeteria  is  a 
special  feature  of  the  building.  It  has  an  unusually  large  yard  for  a  school  of 
this  size.  It  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $128,000. 

The  Winfield  Scott  School  is  a  two-story  reinforced  concrete  building  with 
stucco  exterior  and  terra  cotta  trim.  It  contains  fourteen  standard  classrooms, 
two  kindergarten  rooms,  special  opportunity  room,  library,  work  room,  clinic, 
principal's  office,  principal's  waiting  room,  and  auditorium  with  general  activities 
room  in  connection  with  it  that  is  designed  to  be  used  as  a  lunch  room  as  it 
has  a  kitchen  adjoining.  It  has  modern  and  complete  sanitary  appurtenances 
for  boys  and  girls  and  an  exceptionally  large  yard.  The  building  was  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $197,771.89;  the  cost  of  the  land  was  $77,568.06;  or  a  total 
of  $275,339.95. 

The  number  of  elementary  schools  in  operation  in  1929-30  was  87. 
The  number  of  teachers  in  Grades  Four,  Five  and  Six  was  494. 
The  State  enrollment  in  Grades  Four,  Five,  and  Six  was: 

Fourth   6,753 

Fifth  6, 1 65 

Sixth  6,180 

Total   19,098 


Description 
of  Buildings 


Size   and 
Development 


Education  today  is  a  cooperative  process.  Parents  play  an  active  and  im- 
portant part,  not  only  through  the  experiences  they  provide  the  child  in  his 
out-of-school  hours,  but  through  their  active  support  of  the  work  of  the  teacher 
as  well.  School  officials  assist  by  adjusting  surroundings,  materials,  and  pro- 
cedures to  facilitate  the  educative  process.  Teachers  think  of  their  work  as  helping 
the  child  to  help  himself,  of  their  positions  as  positions  of  service,  and  find  many 
ways  in  which  to  realize  their  ideal  in  the  classroom.  More  and  more  the  pupil 
himself  is  recognizing  that  his  own  growth  depends  upon  the  cooperative  effort 
of  others  and  that  growth  comes  about  as  he  himself  cooperates  with  others. 

— Wendell  Vreeland. 
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The  Kindergarten-Primary  Grades 


The  Tear'! 
Program 


/"^"•^HE  teaching  of  children  in  the  Kindergarten-Primary  grades  involves 
|  (^  numerous  points — the  supreme  purpose  being  the  complete  development 
^-^  of  the  child,  that  is,  the  formation  and  establishment  of  right  attitudes, 
habits,  and  skills.  The  pupil  learns  most  effectively  in  situations  which  are 
most  real  to  him  and  in  which  he  is  most  completely  interested.  In  order  to 
gain  the  maximum  growth  every  avenue  of  learning  should  be  employed  and 
every  group  and  individual  engage  in  a  wide  range  of  activities.  These  activities 
should  be  rich  and  varied  in  scope  and  must  provide  constant  opportunity  for 
problem  solving  and  insure  practice. 

During  the  year  the  program  of  the  Kindergarten-Primary  classes  therefore 
consisted  of  a  variety  of  activities  which  offered  opportunities  for  individual 
and  group  development. 

The  main  developments  which  assisted  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  program 
were: 

1.  The  introduction  and  use  of  the  Bulletin  "An  Activity  Program  in 
the  Social  Studies  for  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades"  which  pro- 
vided an  extensive  list  of  suggestions  for  units  of  work  and  a  basis  for 
selecting  and  evaluating  activities  in  which  the  children  should  engage. 

2.  The  study  and  further  development  of  a  program  for  the  Junior- 
Primary  groups.  Problems  and  abilities  of  the  children  in  this  group 
were  studied  and  activities  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  child. 

3.  Growth  of  teachers  through  weekly  conferences  and  demonstration 
lessons  for  beginning  probationary  teachers. 

4.  Optional  conferences  and  demonstrations  for  other  teachers.  These 
meetings  were  planned  to  offer  guidance  to  the  visiting  teachers  through 
the  presentation  and  interpretation  of  methods  in  various  activities. 

5.  Participation  in  research  and  committee  work  provided  for  the  inter- 
change of  ideas  and  for  cooperation,  initiative  and  organization  work 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  Some  of  the  committees  which  served  were, 
Junior-Primary  Study  Group,  Book  Committee  (to  make  recommen- 
dation concerning  books  to  be  purchased) ,  and  the  Kindergarten  Build- 
ing Block  Committee  to  devise  a  set  of  blocks  with  increased  manipu- 
lative value. 

6.  The  assistance  of  two  helping  teachers,  giving  to  the  probationary 
teachers  opportunity  for  special  assistance  with  problems  of  curriculum, 
organization  and  planning. 

The  number  of  Kindergartens  was  91.  In  23  Kindergartens  two  sessions  Si2eana 
were  held,  one  in  the  morning,  the  other  in  the  afternoon,  both  classes  being  Progress 
taught  by  the  same  teacher.  In  21  schools,  morning  sessions  only  were  held. 

The  number  of  teachers  in  the  Kindergarten  and  Grades  One,  Two  and 
Three  was  682. 

The  State  enrollment  in  the  Kindergarten  and  Grades  One,  Two  and 
Three  was: 

Kindergarten  5,973 

First   8,594 

Second 6,699 

Third   6,762 


Total 


28,028 
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Guidance  of  Probationary  Teachers 

Cooperative  effort  provides  the  only  way  to  meet  the  fundamental  needs 
of  probationary  teachers.  Supervision  must  afford  personal  contact  in  order  to 
stimulate  and  encourage  the  new  teachers;  a  contact  that  speaks  of  cooperation; 
that  permits  of  mutual  understanding;  that  provides  for  an  exchange  of  ideas; 
and  that  furnishes  standards  in  the  teaching  skills. 

The  Kindergarten-Primary  Department  of  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools 
aims  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  probationary  teachers  through  contact  provided 
by  helping  teachers.  At  the  beginning  of  each  term,  these  helping  teachers 
organize  conference  groups  which  meet  weekly.  At  these  conferences,  theory 
and  practice  are  discussed,  and  common  problems  analyzed.  Bi-monthly  demon- 
stration lessons  in  activities  are  held  in  localities  where  typical  situations  are 
found.  Following  each  demonstration  or  general  discussion  opportunity  is  given 
for  individual  conferences  in  which  teachers  are  encouraged  to  seek  assistance 
in  their  more  personal  problems.  While  these  groups  are  formed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  teacher  beginning  her  probationary  period,  any  teacher  attends  who 
desires  an  immediate  solution  to  a  particular  difficulty  or  who  feels  the  need 
for  further  stimulation  through  an  exchange  of  ideas. 

Frequent  visits  are  made  to  all  probationary  teachers  during  which  the 
teacher  visited  may  ask  for  assistance  with  the  organization  of  her  room,  of  her 
program,  of  her  daily  plans,  and  for  assistance  in  making  any  adjustments  inci- 
dental to  her  particular  situation.  She  may  feel  free  to  ask  the  helping  teacher 
to  conduct  a  reading  lesson,  a  writing  lesson,  a  group  discussion,  to  introduce 
a  new  song,  a  new  game,  any  new  activity — in  short  she  feels  free  to  request 
an  actual  demonstration  lesson  of  any  type  in  her  own  classroom. 

This  opportunity  for  assistance  establishes  a  bond  between  the  probationary 
teacher  and  the  helping  teacher  that  makes  for  a  better  understanding  and 
removes  constraint.  During  these  visits  the  class  teacher  learns  to  evaluate  her 
own  classroom  activities,  discusses  her  purposes,  and  checks  her  aims  and 
attainments. 

Monthly  meetings  for  all  probationary  teachers  are  held  in  selected  centers 
at  which  time  demonstration  lessons  are  conducted,  talks  are  given  by  specialists 
from  various  departments,  and  mimeographed  material  is  distributed.  This 
material  covers  suggested  reading  lists;  accounts  of  typical  lessons;  outlines  of 
successful  units  of  work;  aims  and  standards  of  habits,  attitudes,  and  skills; 
and  other  supplementary  matter  that  is  valuable  and  constructive. 

Through  this  supervisory  guidance  an  attempt  is  made  to  encourage  each 
teacher  to  develop  to  her  maximum  capacity  independent  thinking,  initiative, 
cooperation,  and  knowledge  of  basic  principles  of  modern  education.  All  of 
this  supervision  has  for  its  aim,  results — results  in  teacher  betterment  and 
pupil  growth. 


"The  curriculum  of  today  is  changing  so  that  it  can  concern  itself  not  only 
with  actual  daily  living  but  also  can  look  to  the  future  and  attempt  to  educate 
for  a  changing  civilization.  — NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION. 
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(/^^ HE  Public  Relations  program  is  intended  to  keep  the  people  fully  advised 
I  C\  regarding  school  developments  and  to  secure  a  unified  viewpoint  and  a 
^-^  common  understanding  through  exchange  of  thought  upon  professional 

subjects.  This  program  has  taken  the  following  forms: 

1.  Publication  of  both  a  weekly  and  a  monthly  bulletin  addressed  primarily 
to  the  teaching  force,  but  also  distributed  to  citizens  at  large. 

2.  Cooperaion  with  organized  groups  by  supplying  speakers  to  discuss 
school  questions  of  present  day  moment. 

3.  Furnishing  opportunities  for  parents  and  the  public  in  general  to  view 
demonstrations  of  actual  classwork  and  to  visit  exhibits  representing  the  products 
of  instruction. 

4.  Acquainting  educational  administrators  throughout  the  United  States 
with  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  San  Francisco  during  the  past  ten  years 
in  the  building  of  new  schools. 

5.  Opening  of  facilities  at  every  point  for  the  press  to  have  accurate  and 
full  information  concerning  actions  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  well  as  the 
expression  of  school  officials  upon  matters  of  timely  interest  to  the  public. 

6.  Generous  response  to  every  request  for  community  cooperation  by  gov- 
ernmental agencies  and  civic  organizations. 

The  weekly  publication,  which  reaches  every  teacher  in  the  school  system, 
contains  notices  affecting  the  school  administration  during  the  current  week  as 
well  as  information  relative  to  the  activities  of  educators  in  other  cities.  The 
response  to  the  weekly  bulletin  showed  that  much  value  is  found  in  a  medium 
of  communication  between  the  superintendent  and  his  executive  staff  on  the 
one  hand  and  principals  and  teachers  on  the  other  when  issued  at  frequent 
intervals. 

The  monthly  publication  of  32  pages  furnished  an  outlet  of  general 
distribution  for  all  articles  of  real  professional  merit  to  members  of  the  teaching 
staff.  Many  teachers  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Superintendent  to  submit 
material  to  the  monthly  publication  and  the  general  effect  has  been  to  provide 
an  interchange  of  thought  from  which  much  good  has  resulted. 

The  weekly  and  monthly  bulletins  have  brought  scores  of  letters  to  the 
Superintendent's  desk  in  praise  of  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Education  in 
authorizing  the  printing  of  these  companion  publications. 

Numerous  invitations  from  improvement  clubs,  Parent-Teacher  Associations 
and  other  interested  groups  for  speakers  to  address  them  have  been  accepted  by 
the  Superintendent  and  members  of  his  staff.  Americation  Education  Week  and 
California  Public  Schools  Week  in  particular  were  occasions  when  frequent 
opportunities  were  afforded.  Oftentimes  this  privilege  of  addressing  public 
meetings  has  led  to  presentation  of  fects  that  have  brought  about  new  concep- 
tions of  school  policies. 

Since  it  is  frequently  difficult  for  parents,  especially  fathers,  to  go  to  the 
schools  during  the  day  period,  the  endeavor  has  been  made  to  throw  open  the 
schools  at  frequent  intervals  at  night,  invitations  being  extended  to  parents 
to  attend  school  programs  and  exercises  and  to  witness  demonstrations  that 
will  give  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  children  of  the  nature  of  modern  class 
room  instruction.  When  new  school  buildings  have  been  dedicated  similar  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  parents  to  view  exhibits  of  school  work. 

The  schools  were  very  highly  commended  by  the  officials  of  The  Community 
Chest  by  the  civic  agencies  interesed  in  the  proper  and  complete  registration 
of  population  during  the  recent  taking  of  the  United  States  Census,  as  well  as 
by  many  other  lay  organizations,  for  cordial  and  effective  assistance  in  the 
carrying  forward  of  their  plans. 
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The  Story  of  Fifty  New  Schools 


JN  THE  past  ten  years  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  have  erected  49  new  school 
buildings  and  recently  the  Board  of  Education  approved  plans  for  a  fiftieth 
structure,  the  Aptos  Junior  High  School. 

Fifty-three  per  cent  of  the  school  buildings  in  the  city  have  been  built  since 
the  year  1920 — built  permanently  to  withstand  the  strain  to  which  a  public 
structure  is  subjected  under  constant  use. 

The  tremendous  task  of  re-creating  more  than  half  of  the  physical  properties 
of  the  San  Francisco  Public  School  system  has  been  economically  accomplished 
in  spite  of  the  shifting  trends  of  the  school  population.  With  this  idea,  perma- 
nent buildings  have  been  erected  only  in  spots  which  are  residential  and  as  far 
as  may  now  be  foreseen,  not  subject  to  industrial  encroachments  which  have 
changed  the  face  of  whole  sections  of  our  city  in  the  past  25  years. 

Mindful  of  the  fact  that  1930  marks  the  eightieth  year  of  the  birth  of  a 
public  school  system  in  San  Francisco,  the  reader  may  observe  that  between 
the  seventieth  and  the  eightieth  year,  the  progress  in  erecting  permanent,  last- 
ing educational  structures  has  been  greater  than  that  made  in  any  period  of  the 
previous  seventy  years. 

The  fifty  buildings  mentioned  represent  an  investment  of  $17,418,814.11. 

The  new  buildings,  fashioned  from  steel,  stone  and  concrete,  are  considered 
among  the  best  in  the  United  States.  These  edifices  of  education  have  included 
in  their  architectural  lay-outs  all  the  refinements  needed  in  the  conduct  of  a 
modern  school,  but  with  an  eye  to  economy  in  the  accommodation  of  children 
as  well. 

This  economy  may  be  seen  from  figures  made  available  by  the  Department 
of  Research  and  Service  which  show  that  forty-seven  (1919-1928)  schools 
now  in  use  are  caring  for  42,976  children.  The  estimated  capacity  of  three 
schools  to  be  opened  within  the  next  calendar  year  is  in  excess  of  4,000  pupils, 
so  that  from  the  viewpoint  of  pupil  accommodation  economy  has  not  been 
sacrificed  to  beauty  and  utility.  The  last  report  of  Superintendent  Gwinn  showed 
82,438  children  in  attendance  in  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools. 

The  need  of  continual  progress  in  the  building  of  public  schools  is  shown 
in  figures  which  reveal  that  the  school  population  of  San  Francisco  in  the  past 
ten  years  has  increased  by  25,440. 

In  reviewing  the  need  for  additional  buildings  in  a  report  to  the  Board  of 
Education  recently,  Superintendent  Gwinn  said: 

"The  cost  of  the  number  of  school  buildings  needed  properly  to  house  all 
the  pupils  now  enrolled  is  too  great  to  be  met  out  of  the  funds  that  will  prob- 
ably be  available  for  next  year.  At  the  rate  at  which  buildings  are  now  being 
supplied,  $1,700,000  annually,  it  will  require  three  and  possibly  four  years 
to  catch  up  with  the  present  needs.  This  deficiency  is  directly  traceable  to  the 
fact  that  during  the  years  1922-23  to  1926-27  the  annual  appropriations  for 
school  buildings  out  of  the  tax  rate  were  greatly  reduced.  In  each  of  these  years 
it  was  expected  that  $1,250,000  would  be  available,  making  a  total  of 
$6,250,000.  Instead  of  receiving  the  amount  expected  the  total  appropriation 
available  for  new  buildings  and  repairs  was  approximately  $3,500,000,  leaving 
a  shortage  of  $2,750,000. 

"In  spite  of  the  shortage  in  buildings  that  presently  exists  the  educational 
program  is  operating  in  a  manner  to  provide  each  pupil  attending  with  a  full 
day's  schooling.  There  are  no  pupils  on  part-time.  There  are  few,  if  any,  other 
cities  with  500,000  population  and  over  without  some  pupils  on  part-time. 
The  bungalow  classroom  that  is  used  as  a  temporary  means  during  the  time 
while  permanent  classrooms  are  being  provided  is  a  satisfactory  classroom 
insofar  as  the  facilities  for  the  educational  program  are  concerned.  The  fact 
that  they  are  one  story  and  open  directly  on  to  the  yard  eliminates  dangers 
(Continued  on  Page  Thirty-four) 
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from  any  fire  or  panic  hazard.  All  cities  having  a  growing  or  shifting  population 
have  found  it  necessary  to  use  the  bungalow  classroom.  School  buildings  usually 
follow  rather  than  precede  population." 

Turning  the  pages  of  research  back  to  1919,  the  Department  of  Service 
reveals  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  owned  a  school  plant  of  74  buildings  which 
cost  $6,883,000,  and  occupied  sites  which  cost  $2,704,000.  In  these  schools 
62,147  children  were  taught  by  1600  teachers. 

Ten  years  later  the  school  plant  was  valued  at  $24,301,814.11  and  sites, 
occupied  and  unoccupied,  were  valued  at  $9,278,744.62.  To  these  figures  must 
be  added  $1,976,108.48  expended  for  equipment,  bringing  the  total  value  of 
all  property  owned  by  the  public  schools  in  1929  to  $35,556,667.21. 

The  "write-off"  in  the  wrecking  of  old  or  hazardous  school  buildings 
between  1919  and  1929  must  be  considered.  Twenty-two  old  buildings,  repre- 
senting an  investment  of  $800,000,  were  abandoned  or  wrecked  in  the  last  ten 
years.  Three  other  buildings  costing  $226,000  were  remodeled  since  1919  at 
a  cost  of  $50,000,  and  converted  to  uses  other  than  that  of  school  buildings. 

The  following  list  of  buildings  includes  the  types  of  construction  of  all 
school  structures  erected  in  the  past  ten  years: 

1 — Balboa  High  School,  1928-1930,  reinforced  concrete  and  stucco  construction. 

2 — Galileo  High  School,  1924-1926,  reinforced  concrete  and  stucco  construction. 

3 — Commerce  High  School  Addition,  1926,  reinforced  concrete  and  stucco  construction. 

4 — Mission  High  School,  1925-1927 — reinforced  concrete  and  stucco  construction. 
Ljgj.  0{  5 — Polytechnic  Addition,   1929,  reinforced  concrete  and  brick  construction. 

New  Schools  " — Everett  Junior  High  School,   1928,  reinforced  concrete  and  stucco  construction. 

7 — Francisco  Junior  High  School,  1926,  reinforced  concrete  and  stucco  construction. 

8 — Horace  Mann  Junior  High  School,  1923,  reinforced  concrete  and  stucco  construction. 

9 — Portola  Junior  High  School,  1927,  reinforced  concrete  and  stucco  construction. 
10 — Adams  Elementary  School  Addition,  1922,  reinforced  concrete  and  stucco  construction. 
11 — Alamo  Elementary  School,  1926,  reinforced  concrete  and  stucco  construction. 
12 — Alvarado  Elementary  School,  1926,  reinforced  concrete  and  stucco  construction. 
13 — Andrew  Jackson  Elementary  School,   1923,  reinforced  concrete  and  stucco  construction. 
14 — Argonne  Elementary  School,   1919,  wood  frame   and  brick  exterior  construction. 
15 — Bret  Harte   Elementary   School,    1925,   wood   frame   construction. 
16 — Cabrillo  Elementary  School,   1925,  wood  frame  construction. 
17 — Columbus  Elementary  School,  1923,  wood  frame  and  brick  construction. 
18 — Commodore  Sloat  Elementary  School,  1922-1927,  wood  frame  and  stucco  construction. 
19 — Commodore  Stockton  Elementary  School  Addition,  1924,  reinforced  concrete  and  stucco 

construction. 
20 — Dudley  Stone  Elementary  School,  1926,  reinforced  concrete  and  stucco  construction. 
21 — Edison  Elementary  School,  1927,  reinforced  concrete  and  stucco  construction. 
22 — Emerson  Elementary  School,  1923-1926,  reinforced  concrete  and  stucco  construction. 
23 — E.  R.  Taylor  Elementary  School,  1924-1929,  wood  frame  and  stucco  construction. 
24 — P.  S.  Key  Elementary  School  Addition,  1927,  wood  frame  and  stucco. 
25 — Geary  Elementary  School,  1930,  reinforced  concrete  and  stucco  finish  construction. 
26 — Gough  Elementary  School,  1923,  reinforced  concrete  and  stucco  construction. 
27 — Grant  Elementary  School,   1927,  reinforced  concrete  and  stucco  construction. 
28 — Guadalupe  Elementary  School,  1921-1927,  reinforced  concrete  construction. 
29 — Hancock  Elementary  School  Addition,  1922,  reinforced  concrete  and  brick. 
30 — Hawthorne  Elementary  School,  1926,  reinforced  concrete  and  stucco  construction. 
31 — Jefferson  Elementary  School,  1921-1927,  wood  frame  and  brick  construction. 
32 — John  Muir  Elementary  School,  1926-1927,  reinforced  concrete  and  stucco  construction. 
33 — Lafayette  Elementary  School,  1927,  reinforced  concrete  and  brick  construction. 
34 — LeConte  Elementary  School,   1926,  reinforced  concrete  and  stucco  construction. 
35 — Madison  Elementary  School  Addition,  1927,  reinforced  concrete  and  stucco  construction. 
36 — Monroe  Elementary  School,  1919,  wood  frame  and  brick  construction. 
37— Pacific  Heights  Elementary   School,   1924,   reinforced  concrete  and   stucco   construction. 
38 — Parkside  Elementary  School,  1922,  1926.  wood  frame,  steel  and  concrete  construction 
39— Paul  Revere    Elementary   School   Addition,    1927,    reinforced   concrete   and   stucco   con- 

s  t  r  u  cti  o  n » 
40 — Raphael  Weill  Elementary  School,  1926,  reinforced  concrete  and  stucco  construction. 
41 — Sanchez  Elementary  School,  1926,  reinforced  concrete  and  stucco  construction. 
42— San  Miguel  Elementary  School,  1929,  reinforced  concrete  and  stucco  construction. 
43 — Sherman  Elementary  School,   1927,  reinforced  concrete  and  stucco  construction. 
44— Spring  Valley  Elementary  School  Addition,    1927,   reinforced   concrete   and  stucco  con- 
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45— Sunnyside  Elementary  School  Addition,  1926,  reinforced  concrete  and  stucco  construction. 

46— West  Portal  Elementary  School,  1926,  reinforced  concrete  and  stucco  construction 

47— Winfield  Scott  Elementary  School,  reinforced  concrete  and  stucco  construction. 

48— Park  Presidio  Junior  High  School,  1930,   reinforced  concrete  construction. 

49— Roosevelt  Junior  High  School,  1930,  reinforced  concrete  and  brick  construction. 

50— Aptos  Junior  High  School,  1930,  plans  approved  and  contract  authorized. 
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The  Placement  of  Teachers 

(HE  Department  of  Personnel,  headed  by  a  Deputy  Superintendent,  col- 
lects the  numerous  pertinent  facts  relating  to  the  professional  history 
and  attainments  of  each  member  of  the  teaching  staff,  and  puts  these 

facts  in  such  order  as  to  be  made  available  for  the  information  of  those  who 

may  need  to  know  them. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  to  recommend 
for  placement  the  teachers  best  qualified  for  the  work.  The  chief  considera- 
tions are  educational  preparation,  successful  experience  where  experience  is 
required,  and  personality. 

Applicants  resident  in  San  Francisco  are  given  preference  if  they  offer  quali- 
fications equal  or  nearly  equal  to  those  applying  from  outside  San  Francisco. 

Since  teachers  are  state  employees  and  schools  are  state  institutions,  it  would 
not  be  a  sound  educational  policy  for  a  city  system  to  become  so  provincial  that 
only  home-grown  products  would  be  considered. 

In  order  to  incorporate  into  our  system  the  best  educational  thought  of  the 
nation  it  is  desirable  to  bring  in  occasionally  outstanding  graduates  from  the 
leading  universities  of  the  country  who  are  familiar  with  the  educational  pro- 
cedures of  other  leading  school  systems.  Otherwise  a  system  becomes  inbred  and 
cannot  hope  to  remain  in  the  vanguard  of  leading  educational  systems.  To  what 
extent  this  policy  has  been  carried  out  during  the  present  administration  can  be 
determined  from  the  following  figures  taken  from  the  records  of  the  Department 
of  Personnel.  These  figures  cover  the  last  two  years'  appointments,  January  1, 
1928,  to  January  1,  1930,  and  are  representative  of  placements  made  for  a 
number  of  years  previous. 

Elementary  school  placements,  177,  distributed  as  follows: 

Resident  in  San  Francisco,  111;  resident  in  California,  outside  San  Fran- 
cisco, 60;  resident  outside  state,  6. 

These  elementary  placements  are  determined  by  competitive  examinations, 
a  system  which  has  existed  for  many  years  in  San  Francisco.  No  restriction  as 
to  the  place  of  residence  has  ever  been  made  of  these  applicants.  It  has  been  a 
rare  occurrence,  however,  that  an  applicant  comes  from  any  other  than  California 
State  Teachers'  Colleges,  of  which  there  are  seven. 

Junior  high,  senior  high,  and  special  school  placements,  174,  distributed 
as  follows: 

Resident  in  San  Francisco,  80;  resident  in  California,  outside  San  Francisco, 
84;  resident  outside  state,  10. 

Placements  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  have  been  selected  pre- 
dominantly from  graduates  of  the  University  of  California  and  Stanford 
University. 

To  cover  a  longer  period,  the  following  may  be  found  of  interest.  From 
January,  1924,  to  January,  1930,  there  were  1133  placements  in  the  system, 
distributed  as  follows: 

Sixty-three  kindergarten,  with  three  chosen  from  outside  the  state;  509 
elementary,  with  nine  chosen  from  outside  the  state;  561  secondary  and  special, 
with  35  chosen  from  outside  the  state. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  practically  no  men,  resident  in  San  Francisco, 
ever  apply  for  positions  in  our  school  system,  other  than  for  shop  work;  they 
are  not  to  be  had. 

Heads  of  departments,  supervisors,  directors,  vice-principals,  principals, 
deputy  superintendents,  etc.,  are  invariably  chosen  from  within  the  department 
as  a  matter  of  promotion  to  the  most  worthy.  Every  encouragement  is  given  to 
members  in  the  department  to  qualify  for  positions  of  greater  responsibility. 
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Thomas  F.  Boyle 


"No  word  that  we  may  utter  here  today  in  honor  of  the  former  president 
of  this  board,  Thomas  F.  Boyle,  can  add  to  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by 
the  citizens  of  San  Francisco.  His  entire  life  was  so  rich  in  accomplishment  that 
I  believe  we  could  well  set  up  as  a  standard  the  example  of  unselfish  public  service 
which  he  realized." 

— IRA  W.  COBURN,  presiding  at  meeting  of  Board  of  Education. 
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Memory  of  Thomas  F.  Boyle  Honored 

STOMAS  F.  BOYLE,  who  served  the  city  of  San  Francisco  as  president  of 
the  Board  of  Education  during  the  difficult  reconstruction  period  after 
the  fire  and  earthquake  of  1906,  died  at  his  home  in  San  Francisco  on 
May  3,  1930,  after  a  short  illness. 

Mr.  Boyle  was  72  years  old,  a  native  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  his  early 
training  and  experience  dealt  with  the  editorial  and  business  management  of 
newspapers.  He  left  that  field  in  San  Francisco  to  accept  appointment  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  where  he  held  the  office  of  president  at  the 
time  of  the  earthquake. 

Mr.  Boyle  had  endeared  himself  to  the  educators  of  San  Francisco  not  only 
by  reason  of  his  service  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  but  also  by 
reason  of  his  continued  interest  in  the  public  schools  throughout  his  lifetime. 
When  the  city  was  laid  in  ashes  in  1906,  and  forty  school  buildings  were 
destroyed,  it  was  to  the  capable  hands  of  Thomas  F.  Boyle  that  the  Board  of 
Education  entrusted  the  school  rebuilding  program.  He  went  about  the  monu- 
mental task  with  his  characteristic  fidelity,  optimism  and  energy.  Under  his 
direction,  new  buildings,  well-equipped  and  adequate  for  school  purposes,  were 
erected  with  unexampled  rapidity.  The  effect  upon  the  spirit  of  the  people  was 
electric.  The  population  that  had  stayed  gained  renewed  courage;  old  residents 
who  had  been  forced  to  seek  school  accommodations  for  their  children  elsewhere 
returned  by  the  thousands  to  the  city  they  loved  now  that  educational  advan- 
tages could  be  had  again. 

This  incident  is  a  recital  of  one  among  many  illustrative  of  the  public 
career  of  Thomas  F.  Boyle. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  his  term  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
Mr.  Boyle  was  elected  city  auditor.  Until  the  date  of  his  death,  he  discharged 
the  manifold  responsibilities  of  that  important  office  wih  unexampled  fidelity 
and  rare  civic  courage. 

The  flags  on  all  school  buildings  were  lowered  to  half  mast  on  Monday, 
May  5,  and  the  Board  of  Education  adjourned  its  meeting  of  Tuesday,  May  6, 
as  evidences  of  respect  to  his  memory. 

Formal  Resolutions  Adopted 

A  formal  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  by  a  rising  vote, 
was  as  follows: 

WHEREAS,  The  Almighty  in  His  Wisdom  has  called  from  our  midst  Mr. 
Thomas  F.  Boyle,  for  many  years  one  of  San  Francisco's  foremost  citizens,  and 

WHEREAS,  Mr.  Boyle  had  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  past  ren- 
dered invaluable  service  to  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  both  in  official  and 
unofficial  capacities,  and 

WHEREAS,  In  particular,  his  constructive  work  for  the  schools  of  San 
Francisco  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  as  president  of  the  Board 
of  Education  will  ever  stand  as  a  lasting  testimonial  to  his  ability  and  faithful 
performance  of  civic  duties,  and 

Whereas,  The  trying  problems  he  was  required  to  face  in  connection  with 
school  building  reconstruction  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Fire  proved  to  the 
citizenry  of  San  Francisco  his  strength  and  courage  and  unflinching  devotion  to 
ideals,  and 

WHEREAS,  Thomas  F.  Boyle,  as  Auditor  of  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  has  in  countless  times  past  extended  the  courtesies  of  his  office 
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to  the  School  Department,  collectively  and  individually,  having  at  all  times 
had  the  highest  interests  of  the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco  at  heart, 

Now,  therefore,  Be  it  RESOLVED :  That  this  Board  adjourn  out  of  respect 
to  his  memory;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  minutes; 
that  engrossed  copies  be  sent  to  his  bereaved  family  and  to  the  office  of  the 
Auditor 

NECROLOGY 

rHE  subjoined  list  contains  the  names  of  teachers  who  died  while  serving 
the  San  Francisco  public  schools  during  the  school  year  1929-30. 
They  were  faithful  to  the  end.   Their  work  is  more  enduring  than 
bronze  for  it  is  built  into  human  lives. 


NAME 
Body,  Cleva 
Cornell,  Everett  P. 
Carroll,  William 
Goddard,  Norman 
Gardiner,  Mrs.  Edna 
Holden,  Anna 
McMillan,  John  T. 
Martin,  Fannie 
Murphy,  Helen 
O'Flaherty,  Mary  E. 
Ream,  Jennie  E. 
Roache,  Val 
Stolz,  Mrs.  Rose  B. 
Shorb,  Mae  E. 
White,  Mrs.  Bertha 


SCHOOL 
Grant  School 

High  School  of  Commerce 
Humboldt  Evening  School 
Polytechnic  Evening  School 
John  Swett  Jr. 
High  School  of  Commerce 
Navigation  Evening  School 
Marshall  School,  Principal 
Bryant  School 
Monroe  School 
Evening  High  of  Commerce 
Portola  Jr.  High  School 
Parkside  School,  Principal 
Argonne  School 
Yerba  Buena  School 


DATE  OF  DEATH 
March  24,  1930 
March  24,  1930 
May  31,  1930 
January  26,  1930 
May  27,  1930 
August  9,  1929 
October  17,  1929 
March  14,  1930 
April  28,  1930 
May  18,  1930 
September  18,  1929 
October  29,  1929 
January  1,  1930 
January  1,  1930 
March  6,  1930 


LECTURES  DURING  THE  YEAR 

rEACHERS  and  principals  have  profited  during  the  year  from  addresses 
delivered  by  many  prominent  leaders  in  the  educational  world,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 
Dr.  Herbert  F.  True,  San  Francisco  Department  of  Health,  September  11,  1929, 

at  Principals'  meeting,  on  "Health  of  the  Teacher." 
Vierling  Kersey,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  October  28,   1929,  be- 
fore San  Francisco  Principals'  Association. 
A.  C.  Barker,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Palo  Alto,  November  6,   1929,  at 
Principals'  meeting,  on  "Changes  in  German  Education  Since  the  War." 
L.  W.  Weir,  National  Field  Representative  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation 

Association  of  America,  April  30,  1930,  at  Principals'  meeting. 
Mrs.  M.   F.   Gifford  and  Dr.  Stevenson  of  State  Department  of  Education, 
before  a  group  of  speech  teachers,  May  15,  1930. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE 

rHE  Teachers'  Institute  held  meetings  from  December  16  to  18,  inclusive, 
in  conjunction  with  the  annual  sessions  of  the  California  Teachers' 
Association,  Bay  Section. 
The  meeting  on  Monday  morning,  December  16,  was  specifically  a  county 
institute.  The  program  at  this  meeting  was  as  follows: 
Superintendent  Joseph  Marr  Gwinn,  presiding. 
Music. 

GREETINGS — Hon.  Daniel  C.  Murphy,  president  Board  of  Education. 
GREETINGS — His  Honor,  Mayor  James  Rolph,  Jr. 
Introductory  Statement — Superintendent  Gwinn. 
THE  UNSUCCESSFUL  PUPIL — Henry  C.  Morrison,  Department  of  Education, 

University  of  Chicago. 
Music. 

NEWER  NOTIONS  OF  DISCIPLINE — William  H.  Kilpatrick,  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation, Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University. 
Adjournment. 
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New  Salary  Schedule  Is  Submitted 


'he  most  outstanding  contribution  to  the  subject  of  teachers'  compen- 
sation and  service  requirements  submitted  in  many  years  was  sent  to  the 
San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  in  December  1929  by  a  Citizens' 
Committee  appointed  for  the  study  of  teachers'  salaries. 

The  Citizens'  Committee  was  composed  of  Mr.  James  W.  Mullen,  chair- 
man, Mrs.  S.  G.  Chapman,  Mr.  H.  U.  Brandenstein,  Mr.  Bruce  Cornwall  and 
Mr.  Fred  Dohrmann  Jr. 

Both  the  language  of  the  report  and  the  searching  inquiry  it  revealed  have 
since  resulted  in  favorable  comment  from  all  sections  of  the  country  and  also  in 
substantial  increases  in  salaries  to  the  classroom  teachers  and  principals  in  the 
San  Francisco  System. 

The  104-page  printed  report  of  the  Committee  was  the  result  of  more 
than  18  months  work.  In  June  1928,  after  teaching  organizations  in  the  city 
had  made  known  their  situation  to  the  Board  of  Education,  that  body  appointed 
the  committee  to  study  the  salary  question. 

We  quote  from  this  illuminating  report: 

"The  nature  and  work  of  the  committee  restricted  its  investigations  and 
recommendations  to  positions  directly  concerned  with  classroom  teaching  and 
administration  of  the  school  system,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  branches 
of  the  service.  The  study  of  sick  leave  allowances,  your  committee  was  advised, 
fell  within  its  province. 

"Commencing  in  July,  1928,  the  committee  held  ninety  sessions,  at  which 
various  groups  of  interested  parties  were  given  hearings.  Educational  author- 
ities met  with  the  committee  and  gave  valuable  information  and  assistance. 

"The  representatives  of  twelve  teachers'  organizations  in  the  City  of  San 
Francisco  formed  a  San  Francisco  Consolidated  Teachers'  Salary  Study  Com- 
mittee, with  a  membership  of  thirty-four,  headed  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Klingner, 
chairman,  and  made  arrangements  for  a  study  of  the  problem  with  Professors 
F.  W.  Hart  and  L.  H.  Peterson  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  and  an  advisory  committee  of  J.  R.  McGaughy  and  E.  S. 
Evenden  of  the  Teachers'  College  of  Columbia  University  and  Dr.  G.  M.  Rugh 
of  the  University  of  California. 

"The  results  of  this  study  were  printed  under  the  title  "Teachers'  Salaries 
in  San  Francisco — -A  Survey  and  Professional  Salary  Scale."  This  survey  was 
submitted  to  your  committee  on  January  28  and  29,  1929.  Certain  additions 
and  changes  were  submitted  thereafter,  both  in  writing  and  orally. 

"As  a  committee  of  citizens  designated  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  San 
Francisco  to  study  and  present  a  possible  solution  of  the  problems  involved, 
the  dominant  thought  in  our  minds  has  been  the  welfare  of  the  pupils  in  our 
schools;  this,  however,  without  losing  sight  of  social  justice  to  the  educational 
staff  or  the  interests  of  the  taxpayers  who  maintain  our  educational  structure. 
The  chief  desideratum,  of  course,  is  efficient  teaching;  our  aim,  therefore,  was 
to  frame  salary  schedules  which  would  be  instrumental  in  achieving  this  desider- 
atum. 

"We  concluded  not  to  limit  ourselves  to  partial  or  temporary  adjustment 
of  existing  schedules,  but  determined  to  re-examine  the  fundamental  structure 
of  salaries  for  the  educational  staff  of  the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco. 

"The  problem  of  appraising  positions  for  the  purpose  of  determining  their 
proper  compensation  is  in  all  instances  most  involved  and  perplexing,  and  in 
the  nature  of  things  capable  of  only  approximate  solution;  in  the  field  of 
teachers'  salaries  the  problem  is  peculiarly  difficult.  The  product  of  the  teachers' 
work  is  indefinable,  its  quality  immeasurable  and  its  results  appreciable  only 
after  an  extended  period  of  years." 

Referring  to  a  nationwide  investigation  of  salary  schedules,  the  report  said: 
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"As  a  general  rule,  the  construction  of  teachers'  salary  schedules  does  not 
seem  to  be  based  on  scientific  principles,  but  would  appear  to  be  the  haphazard 
result  of  the  play  of  varying  and  sometimes  conflicting  forces.  The  political 
influence  of  groups,  of  teachers,  superintendent,  school  board,  large  tax-paying 
groups,  appeals  and  drives  made  for  the  sympathy  of  the  public,  would  appear 
to  have  stood  in  the  way  of  scientifically  regulated  schedules.  Here  and  there 
a  more  thoughtful  approach  to  the  problem  is  discoverable. 

"The  fact  remains  and  must  be  conceded  initially  that  no  matter  how  fully 
the  data  are  investigated  and  tabulated,  no  matter  how  thoroughly  each  factor 
of  an  ideal  salary  schedule  may  be  analyzed,  the  final  result  cannot  be  a  scientific, 
mathematical  formula  for  the  only  solution  of  the  problem.  The  setting  up 
of  a  salary  schedule  is  after  all  a  matter  of  human  relationship;  each  situation 
must  be  approached  in  the  light  of  its  peculiar  conditions  and  the  facts  studied 
and  analyzed  in  such  fashion  as  to  temper  conclusions  by  practical  consider- 
ations." 

The  Board  of  Education  found  the  report  of  the  Citizens'  Committee  to  be 
one  of  the  utmost  value,  inasmuch  as  its  conclusions  were  derived  from  author- 
itative sources  and  based  upon  expert  judgment.  Upon  the  Board,  however, 
devolved  the  responsibility  of  adjusting  and  adapting  the  generalized  recom- 
mendations and  schedules  of  that  report  to  the  immediate  exigencies  of  the 
local  situation  affecting  the  many  separate  interests  involved.  To  this  task  the 
Board  addressed  itself  with  great  diligence  and  unceasing  devotion.  The  sched- 
ule adopted  may  be  said  to  mark  a  fairly  well  defined  boundary  at  which  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Board  salary  ratings  of  an  immediately  attainable  level 
could  be  set. 

President  Ira  W.  Coburn  of  the  Board  of  Education  stated  the  situation 
which  confronted  the  Board  as  follows: 

"The  history  of  every  movement  for  the  betterment  of  teaching  shows  that 
progress  in  raising  professional  or  renumerative  status  has  ever  been  steady,  but 
always  slow.  In  this  respect  the  recent  salary  incrases  granted  are  no  different 
from  previous  efforts  to  elevate  the  standing  of  our  teachers. 

"They  represent  a  point  between  the  recommendations  of  the  Citizens' 
Committee  for  the  Study  of  Teachers'  Salaries  and  the  reasonable  requests  of 
governmental  organizations  and  taxpayers  that  demands  on  the  city  treasury 
for  school  purposes  be  kept  within  bounds. 

"In  adopting  the  salary  schedule,  the  Board  of  Education  followed  the 
strong  recommendation  of  the  Citizens'  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Teachers' 
Salaries  that  any  true  system  of  educational  administration  must  be  based  upon 
compensation  of  position  and  not  on  certificate.  It  would  create  an  intolerable 
condition  to  have  teachers  in  the  same  school  of  the  same  rank,  differently 
compensated  because  of  the  difference  in  type  of  original  certification. 

"A  comparison  of  elementary  school  schedules  in  twenty  or  thirty  other 
American  cities  shows  that  San  Francisco  has  made  a  substantial  improvemenf 
in  equalizing  salaries  in  recent  years.  If  possible,  groups  in  the  teaching  profes- 
sion should  come  to  an  understanding  establishing  a  more  equalized  ratio  be- 
tween the  elementary  school  teacher  and  the  junior  and  senior  high  school 
teaching  positions.  Once  in  agreement  upon  this  point,  the  teachers  would  find 
it  necessary  to  consider  the  fundamentals  only  in  suggesting  adjustments  for  any 
salary  schedule. 

"If  the  same  careful  consideration  for  teachers  who  are  rendering  a  high 
type  of  service  in  the  classroom  be  continued,  it  is  my  conviction  and  earnest 
hope  that  any  ill  results  arising  from  the  differential  now  existing  will  be  cured 
as  they  may  appear  in  operation  from  stage  to  stage." 

The  salary  schedule  as  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  effective  July  1 , 
1930,  for  the  fiscal  year  was  as  follows: 
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Approved  Salary  Schedule  for  1930-1931 


Per  Annum 

Superintendent  of  Schools $  1 0,000. 

Chief  Deputy  Superintendent 6,000. 


Deputy  Superintendents 
Directors 


5,400. 
4,500. 
Supervisors  3,900. 


Special  Supervisors 
Assistant  Supervisors  _ 


3,300. 
3,036. 


Special  Assistant  Supervisors  and  Teachers  plus  Group  "A" 2,928. 

Group  (b)  Elementary  Art,  Elementary  Music,  Physical  Education, 
Helping  Teacher,  Kindergarten  Primary  Grades — $120  over  and 
above  annual  salary  they  would  receive  as  elementary  teachers. 


PRINCIPALS 
Senior  High  Schools,  First  Class 

61  or  more  teachers. 
Senior  High  Schools,  Second  Class 

60  or  less  teachers. 
Junior  High  Schools,  First  Class 

30  or  more  teachers. 
Junior  High  Schools,  Second  Class 

29  or  less  teachers. 

San  Francisco  Continuation  School 

Evening  High  Schools,   25    or   more   teachers__ 

Evening  High  Schools,    11   to  24  teachers 

Evening  High  Schools,    10  or  less  teachers 

Evening  Elementary  Schools 


Elementary  Day  Schools: 

Class  A,  700  pupils  and  above  A.D.A.  for  the  first  eight  months 
of  the  preceding  year 

Class  B,  455  pupils  and  less  than  700  A.D.A.  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  preceding  year 

Class  C,  454  pupils  or  less  A.D.A.  for  the  first  eight  months  of 
the  preceding  year 

VICE-PRINCIPALS 

Senior  High  Schools : 

Senior  high  school  teacher  schedule Plus 

Junior  High  Schools: 

Junior  high  school  teacher  schedule  Plus 

San  Francisco  Continuation  School: 

Junior  high  school  teacher  schedule Plus 

Elementary  Schools,  Class  A  and  Class  B: 
Elementary  school  teacher  schedule: 

Class  A  Schools Plus 

Class  B  Schools Plus 

(No  Vice-Principals  Class  C  Elementary  Schools) 


5,100. 

4,800. 

4,500. 

4,250. 

4,500. 
2,304. 
2,004. 
1,500. 
1,500. 

4,020. 

3,720. 
3,420. 

300. 
300. 
300. 


300. 
240. 


HEADS  OF  DEPARTMENTS 


Senior   High  Schools- 
Junior  High  Schools- 


*$  180. 
*     180. 


Executives 


Principals 


Vice 
Principals 


*Over  and  above  salary  they  would  receive  as  teachers. 
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Salary  Schedule 


Yearly 

Advance 

Outlined 


CLASSROOM  TEACHERS,  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

1st  Year     Beginner's  Probationary  Period $  2004. 

2nd  Year     Beginner's  Probationary  Period 2004. 

3rd  Year     Beginner's  Probationary  Period 2004. 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  proba- 
tioner may  be  appointed  to  position  of  permanent  employee. 

4th  Year  2208. 

5th  Year  Annual  Increase  Automatic 2304. 

6th  Year  Annual  Increase  Automatic 2400. 

7th  Year  . 2604. 

8th  Year  Annual  Increase  Automatic 2700. 

9th  Year  Annual  Increase  Automatic 2808. 

10th  Year  Annual  Increase  Automatic 2904. 

1 1  th  Year  . 3108. 

12th  Year  Annual  Increase  Automatic 3204. 

13  th  Year  Annual  Increase  Automatic 3300. 

14th  Year  Annual  Increase  Automatic 3408. 

1 5  th  Year  3600. 

All  senior  high  school  teachers  now  receiving  the  maximum  salary  of 
$2800  shall  be  placed,  beginning  July  1930,  on  the  1 1th  year  of  the 
new  salary  schedule,  at  a  salary  of  $3108.  All  senior  high  school 
teachers  with  less  than  twelve  years  service  shall  be  placed,  beginning 
July  1930,  on  the  year  of  the  new  schedule  corresponding  to  their 
service  status  of  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  this  schedule,  May  2 1 , 
1930. 


Junior 
High  School 


CLASSROOM  TEACHERS,  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL 

INCLUDING  REGISTRARS,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

CONTINUATION  SCHOOL 

1st  Year     Beginner's   Probationary    Period $  1800. 

2nd  Year     Beginner's   Probationary   Period 1800. 

3rd  Year     Beginner's  Probationary  Period 1800. 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  proba- 
tioner may  be  appointed  to  position  of  permanent  employee. 

4th  Year     1932. 

5th  Year     Annual  Increase  Automatic 2016. 

6th  Year     Annual  Increase  Automatic 2100. 

7th  Year     2280. 

8th  Year     Annual  Increase  Automatic 2364. 

9th  Year     Annual  Increase  Automatic 2448. 

10th  Year     Annual  Increase  Automatic 2544. 

1 1th  Year     2712. 

12th  Year     Annual  Increase  Automatic 2808. 

13th  Year     Annual  Increase  Automatic 2892. 

14th  Year     Annual  Increase  Automatic 2976. 

1 5  th  Year     .  3156. 

All  Junior  High  School  teachers  and  San  Francisco  Continuation 
School  teachers  whose  service  status  as  of  May  21,  1930,  shows 
twelve  years  or  more,  now  receiving  the  maximum  salary,  shall  be 
placed,  beginning  July  1930,  on  the  twelfth  year  of  the  new  sched- 
ule, at  a  salary  of  $2808. 
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Elementary  Schools  Salary  Schedule 


All  Junior  High  School  teachers  with  less  than  twelve  years  service 
shall  be  placed,  beginning  July  1930,  on  the  year  of  the  new  sched- 
ule corresponding  to  their  service  status  as  of  the  date  of  the  adop- 
tion of  this  schedule  May  21,  1930. 

All  San  Francisco  Continuation  School  teachers  not  now  receiving  the 
maximum  salary  shall  be  placed,  beginning  July  1930,  on  a  chron- 
ological service  year  schedule  basis  for  the  purpose  of  salary  classi- 
fication for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  (i.  e.  they  are  to  be  advanced  one 
year  beyond  their  salary  status  as  of  May  21,  1930) . 

CLASSROOM  TEACHERS,  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


1st  Year  Beginner's  Probationary  Period. 
2nd  Year  Beginner's  Probationary  Period. 
3rd  Year     Beginner's  Probationary  Period. 


$  1500. 
1500. 
1500. 


Annual  Increase  Automatic- 
Annual  Increase  Automatic- 


Upon  recommendation  of  the  Superintedent  of  Schools  proba- 
tioner may  be  appointed  to  position  of  permanent  employe. 

Year     

Year 
Year 
Year 
Year 
Year 
Year 
Year 
Year 
Year 
Year 
Year 


Annual  Increase  Automatic- 
Annual  Increase  Automatic- 
Annual  Increase  Automatic- 


Annual  Increase  Automatic- 
Annual  Increase  Automatic- 
Annual  Increase  Automatic. 


1680. 
1744. 
1836. 
1980. 
2064. 
2136. 
2208. 
2364. 
2436. 
2508. 
2580. 
2736. 


4th 
5  th 
6th 
7th 

8  th 

9  th 
10th 
11th 
12th 
13th 
14th 
15th 
All  elementary  school  teachers  now  receiving  the  maximum  salary  of 

$2400  shall  be  placed,  beginning  July  1930,  on  the  13th  year  of 
the  new  salary  schedule,  at  a  salary  of  $2508.  All  elementary  school 
teachers  not  now  receiving  the  maximum  salary  shall  be  placed,  be- 
ginning July  1930,  on  a  chronological  service  year  schedule  basis,  for 
the  purposes  of  salary  classification  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  (i.  e. 
they  are  to  be  advanced  one  year  beyond  their  present  salary  status  as 
of  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  this  schedule,,  May  21,  1930) . 

CLASSROOM  TEACHERS,  EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

1st  and  2nd  Years $1130. 

3rd  and   4th  Years 1250. 

5th  and  following  Years 1355. 

CLASSROOM  TEACHERS,  EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

1st  and  2nd  Years $    915. 

3rd  and  4th  Years 1030. 

5th  and  following  Years $    1200. 

ATTENDANCE  OFFICERS 
(Junior  High  School  Schedule  Through  1 0th  Year) 
Beginner's  Probationary  Period. 


1st  Year 
2nd  Year 
3rd  Year 


$  1800. 


Beginner's  Probationary  Period 1800. 

Beginner's  Probationary  Period 1800. 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  proba- 
tioner may  be  appointed  to  position  of  permanent  employe. 
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Schedule  for  Special  Schools  and  Classes 


Special 
Schools 


4th  Year 
5  th  Year 
6th  Year 
Year 
Year 


1932. 

Annual  Increase  Automatic 2016. 


Annual  Increase  Automatic. 


7th 
8  th 


9  th  Year 
10  th  Year 


Annual  Increase  Automatic 

Annual  Increase  Automatic 

Annual  Increase  Automatic 2544. 


2100. 
2280. 
2364. 
2448. 


CLASSROOM  TEACHERS,  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES 
Same  schedule  as  that  of  San  Francisco  Continuation  School  Teachers 

1.  Teachers  of  Ungraded  Classes,  Mentally  Subnormal  Classes. 

2.  Assistant  to  Supervisor  of  Ungraded  Classes  (mental  testing) . 

3.  Teachers  of  Correction  of  Speech  Defects. 

4.  Teachers  of  hard  of  hearing  children,  teachers  of  lip  reading,  who 

visit  several  schools. 

5.  Teachers  of  deaf  children  in  the  Gough  School. 


TEACHERS  OF  AMERICANIZATION    (ADULTS)    IN  DAY 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
Same  Schedule  as  That  of  San  Francisco  Continuation  School  Teachers 

•    SPEECH  CORRECTION,  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Same  schedule  as  that  of  San  Francisco  Continuation  School  Teachers 

MISCELLANEOUS  POSITIONS 
Senior  High  Teachers'  Schedule 

1.  Department  of  Educational  Research  and  Service:  Four  Assistants. 

2.  Department  of  Personnel:  Assistant  Director  of  Personnel. 

3.  Teacher  of  Rowing  for  all  High  Schools. 

4.  Teacher  of  Speech  Correction  in  the  High  Schools. 

5.  Department  of  Texts  and  Libraries:  Four  Teacher-Librarians. 


Substitutes 


SALESMANSHIP  DEPARTMENT   (HEAD) 
High  School  Teachers'  Schedule Plus  $180  Per  Annum 

TEACHERS  GIRLS  HIGH  SCHOOL,  GRADES  SEVEN  AND  EIGHT 
Junior  High  School  Teachers'  Schedule 

CLASSROOM  TEACHERS,  SUBSTITUTES 

Years           Elem.  and         Junior  Senior 

Experience         Special              High  High 

1.  Emergency:                        Approved           Elem.         •     School  School 

A.  Day   Schools 0  or  more            $5.00             $6.50  $6.50 

B.  Evening  Schools 0  or  more               3.50                3.50 

2.  Regular: 

A.  Day    Schools 0   -   2                     7.00               8.00  9.00 

3  -   5                    7.50              8.50  9.50 
6  -   9                    9.00            10.00  11.00 

10  or  more             10.50             11.50  12.50 

B.  Evening  Schools 0   -   3                     4.00                4.50 

4  or  more              5.00               5.50 
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RESERVE  OFFICERS  TRAINING  CORPS 
Assistants  to  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics,   $50.00  per  month. 


Headships 


Probationary 
Period 


Credit  Previous 

Teaching 

Experience 


Change  in 
Requirement 
Re  Teaching 
Experience 

Credit  for  Teaching 
Experience  in  San 
Francisco  Public 
Schools  when 
Assigned  to  School 
Having  Higher 
Salary  Schedule 


1.  Following  this  date  and  until  further  ordered  by  the 
Board  of  Education  no  headships  shall  be  created  in 
junior  and  senior  high  schools  until  the  service  of  not 
fewer  than  five  teachers,  including  the  head,  is  required 
in  a  department. 

2.  The  probationary  period  for  all  teachers  hereafter  ap- 
pointed to  the  public  schools  shall  be  three  years. 

3.  Successful  teaching  experience  of  new  entrants  into 
the  public  schools  shall  be  given  full  credit  upon  the 
basis  of  six  years  in  the  high  schools  as  a  maximum, 
seven  years  in  the  junior  high  schools  as  a  maximum, 
and  eight  years  in  elementary  schools  as  a  maximum. 

4.  The  present  requirement  of  two  years'  teaching  ex- 
perience for  applicants  for  positions  as  teachers  is 
hereby  abolished. 

Teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  when  assigned  to 
teaching  positions  in  junior  high  schools  or  continua- 
tion school  shall  receive  credit  for  salary  adjustment 
year  for  year  for  all  teaching  experience  in  the  San 
Francisco  schools  but  not  to  exceed  eleven  years. 
Teachers  in  the  San  Francisco  junior  high  schools  and 
continuation  school  when  assigned  to  teaching  posi- 
tions in  the  high  schools  shall  receive  credit  for  salary 
adjustment  year  for  year  for  all  teaching  experience  in 
the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools,  but  not  to  exceed 
eleven  years. 

Teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  when  assigned  to 
teaching  positions  in  high  schools  shall  be  placed  on 
that  year  of  the  high  school  salary  schedule  that  carries 
an  annual  salary  nearest  $325  in  excess  of  the  annual 
salary  the  teacher  would  receive  as  an  elementary 
teacher  at  the  date  her  assignment  to  the  high  school 
becomes  effective. 

The  position  of  yard  teacher  has  been  discontinued  in 
all  schools  except  the  following: 
Commodore  Stockton,  Paul  Revere,  Dudley  Stone. 
Due  to  physical  conditions  affecting  the  operation  of 
the  above  schools  the  services  of  yard  teacher  will  be 
continued  in  the  above  cases;  compensation  to  be  $10 
per  month  above  that  which  these  teachers  receive  as 
teachers  in  the  elementary  schools. 
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Student  in 
Clay  Modeling 
Class 
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Gains  in  Special  Schools  and  Classes 


JN  THE  spring  of  1927  the  State  Legislature  passed  a  bill  giving  the  State 
Board  of  Education  the  power  to  establish  ten  divisions  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  to  handle  efficiently  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  schools  under  its  jurisdiction.  The  bill  became  effective 
August,  1927.  One  of  these  ten  Divisions  was  that  of  Special  Education. 
Thus,  for  the  first  time  in  our  nation's  history,  a  state,  and  that  our  home 
state,  California,  went  on  record  as  being  vitally  concerned  in  and  actually 
responsible  for  the  education  of  the  underprivileged  children  in  public  schools. 
With  State  leadership  this  work  was  bound  to  make  rapid  headway.  In  the 
San  Francisco  Public  Schools  it  was  carried  on  so  intensively  that  in  the  1927- 
1929  Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  San 
Francisco  is  given  the  credit  of  doing  during  that  time  the  most  progressive 
special  education  in  California. 

San  Francisco's  activity  in  this  type  of  work  began  in  1900.  Every  special 
school  and  special  class  has  been  established  because  of  the  demand  of  an  inter- 
ested public.  It  must  be  fully  realized  that  as  the  community  grows  in  numbers 
and  intelligence,  so  too  will  grow  the  demand  for  special  service  to  handicapped 
children.  Necessarily  the  work  is  highly  specialized  and  because  the  classes  must 
be  small  the  cost  is  comparatively  high,  so  that  "The  Budget"  always  looms 
large  upon  the  Special  Education  horizon. 

There  are  now  96  such  classes  in  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools,  30 
being  for  physically  handicapped  children,  56  for  mentally  handicapped  chil- 
dren, and  10  for  disciplinary  purposes.  There  are  also  10  rotating  teachers. 
There  are  112  teachers  engaged  exclusively  in  the  work  of  special  education. 
Besides  this  faculty  there  are  many  part-time  instructors  as  Opportunity  and 
Class  Room  teachers  as  well  as  teachers  of  Physical  Education,  Home-making, 
Industrial  Arts,  and  the  like.  Such  help  is  given  to  handicapped  children  as 
will  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  later  becoming  a  charge  upon  the  com- 
munity. 

Application  for  entrance  to  all  Special  Schools  and  all  Special  Classes  for 
Physically  Handicapped  Children  must  be  filed  with  the  Deputy  Superintendent 
of  Schools  in  charge  of  administrative  and  supervisory  service  to  these  classes. 
No  child  who  is  mentally  deficient  or  who  has  a  double  physical  handicap  is 
eligible  for  admission  to  these  classes. 

Relative  to  the  mentally  handicapped  child  already  enrolled  in  the  San 
Francisco  Public  Schools,  he  or  she  may  be  permitted  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Supervisor  of  Ungraded  Classes  to  enter  any  ungraded  class  in  which  a 
vacancy  exists. 

Unless  the  parent  or  the  legal  guardian  of  the  child  is  a  bonafide  resident 
of  San  Francisco,  no  application  for  Special  Education  may  be  considered  except 
by  a  contract  agreed  upon  between  the  educational  authorities  of  the  counties 
concerned  in  respect  to  the  payment  of  tuition  as  required  by  State  Law. 

In  1901  the  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf  was  established  for  the  education 
of  children  having  defective  hearing.  It  was  one  of  the  world's  pioneers  in  this 
work.  It  is  now  known  as  the  Gough  School.  During  1929-1930  it  gave 
employment  to  7  teachers. 

During  the  past  year  great  endeavor  has  been  made  to  bring  the  Gough 
School  up-to-date  in  the  matter  of  teacher  service  and  mechanical  aids.  This 
progress  has  been  marked  by  the  presentation  of  a  tentative  Course  of  Study 
for  Gough  School;  by  the  introduction  of  a  Course  of  Instruction  in 
Rhythm,  the  addition  of  pre-vocational  teaching,  and  the  purchase  of 
a  2  A  Phonograph-Audiometer  to  make  accurate  individual  hearing  tests 
for  the  purpose  of  better  classification:  also,  by  the  holding  of  achievement 
tests  for  the  same  purpose  given  by  the  Department  of  Educational  Research  and 
Service;  and  last,  but  not  least,  by  the  installation  for  demonstration  purposes 
of  a  Radioear.  This  remarkable  device  is  a  telephone  radio  attachment  which 
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looks  like  a  radio.  By  its  use  the  profoundly  deafened  child  or  the  deaf  mute 
with  a  residuum  of  hearing  may  be  taught  by  giving  him  a  hearing  language 
and  establishing  a  normal  speaking  voice  through  the  repetition  of  sounds, 
words,  and  sentences.  This  training  will  not  render  lip  reading  less  necessary  to 
the  child  in  his  personal  contacts  but  will  greatly  shorten  the  now  existing 
period  of  retardation  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  virtually  revolutionize  the  teaching 
of  deafened  children.  Those  who  are  deaf  can  receive  no  benefit  from  this  device. 

A  day  school  for  the  teaching  of  those  deficient  in  hearing  presents  many 
difficult  problems.  So  acute  have  these  been  during  the  past  year  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Educational  Research  and  Service  was  asked  to  make  a  study  of  similar 
schools  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  and  has  presented  a  plan  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  work  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  the  deafened  children  of 
the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools.  Doubtless  the  fall  term  of  1930  will  see  many 
features  of  this  plan  put  into  operation. 

The  Hearing  Survey  which  was  begun  in  October,  1926,  is  an  enterprise 
continuously  carried  on  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Board  of  Public  Health.  It  is  conducted  by  means  of  the  4  A  Phonograph- 
Audiometer,  an  electrically  equipped  instrument  consisting  of  a  main  portable 
case  with  trays,  receivers,  and  head  pieces.  It  furnishes  the  best  to  date  standard- 
ized group  test.  By  it  40  children  at  a  time  may  be  tested.  Two  of  the  Lip  Read- 
ing teachers  have  become  expert  technicians  in  the  use  of  the  4  A  Phonograph- 
Audiometer. 

The  survey  shows  that  1.6  per  cent  of  all  pupils  tested  have  a  loss  of  9  or 
more  sensation  units  which  is  the  basis  of  determining  those  to  be  classed  as 
hard-of-hearing.  The  Board  of  Public  Health,  through  its  otologist,  declares 
that  83  per  cent  of  all  hearing  defects  may  be  prevented  or  remedied  if  taken 
in  the  beginning  stages.  When  follow  up  work  is  done  and  remedial  or  preventive 
medical  measures  taken,  such  pupils  as  are  recommended  must  be  given  training 
in  Lip  Reading  to  make  their  home,  their  school,  and  their  community  con- 
tacts safe  against  the  inroads  of  progressive  deafness.  There  are  three  full  time 
rotating  teachers  of  Lip  Reading.  It  may  be  added  that  a  Lip  Reading  class  for 
the  deafened  adult  has  for  the  past  three  years  been  conducted  most  successfully 
at  the  Evening  High  School  of  Commerce. 

During  1915  the  needs  of  pupils  unable  to  do  the  work  of  the  regular 
grades  came  prominently  before  the  people  of  San  Francisco.  An  Ungraded 
Primary  Class  was  established  in  which  individual  instruction  was  given  to 
these  pupils  in  such  academic  subjects  and  hand  work  as  their  mentality  per- 
mitted. The  work  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  there  are  now  55  of  these 
classes.  In  helping  to  effect  a  better  classification  of  the  regular  grades  and  in 
doing  a  great  service  to  the  community  in  training  these  children  into  useful 
citizenship  these  classes  are  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  the  public  schools.  Each 
of  these  classes  numbers  from  15  to  18  children  who  are  grouped  according 
to  age  and  ability.  The  work  is  mainly  individual,  self-reliance  being  largely 
stressed.  The  forenoons  as  a  rule  are  devoted  to  mastering  the  "Three  Rs,"  the 
afternoons  to  manual  work  and  health  activities,  the  "Fourth  R,  Righteous- 
ness," being  a  matter  of  continuous  training.  All  the  advantages  of  the  regular 
grades  and  such  others  as  will  help  to  meet  the  social  readjustment  needs  of  these 
pupils  are  given  them  as  part  of  their  daily  school  work.  A  teaching  technique 
has  been  evolved  through  a  course  of  instruction,  discipline,  and  methods  of 
teaching  to  meet  the  individual  demands  of  these  children.  During  the  past 
term  achievement  tests  have  been  given  which  bear  a  fine  testimony  to  the  satis- 
factory progress  of  special  education  for  this  type  of  child.  After-care  or  follow- 
up  work  is  a  further  service  given  by  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  to  the 
mentally  handicapped  children  of  these  Ungraded  Classes. 


Correction  of  Speech  Defects 

As  early  as  1915  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  began  the  work  of 
correction  of  speech  defects.  Stuttering,  stammering,  lisping,  faulty  articulation, 
and  similar  defects  of  speech  are  constantly  given  attention.  The  method  of 
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treatment  embraces  emotional  re-education,  development  of  poise,  instruction  in 
necessary  health  habits,  and  such  other  individual  adjustments  as  may  be 
requisite. 

During  the  past  year  two  of  the  teachers  of  this  group  were  temporarily 
released  by  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  to  help  the  State  Bureau  for 
Correction  of  Speech  Defects  to  introduce  this  work  in  San  Diego  and  other  cities 
of  the  state  which  had  requested  the  training  of  their  teachers  in  this  very  im- 
portant branch  of  special  education. 

An  up-to-date  tentative  course  of  study  in  the  correction  of  speech  defects  is 
one  of  the  achievements  of  the  past  term.  The  work  in  1929-1930  was  carried 
on  by  seven  full  time  rotating  teachers  helped  by  60  part  time  teachers  in  the 
elementary  schools.  There  are  on  the  waiting  list  many  pupils  whose  needs 
bespeak  this  additional  teaching  service. 

The  first  open  air  class  in  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  was  established 
in  1915  at  Buena  Vista  School.  This  Open  Air  School  now  has  six  classes  and 
a  principal;  while  two  classes  have  been  established  at  Hancock  School.  As  in 
all  classes  for  physically  handicapped  children  the  Board  of  Education  exer- 
cises general  and  pedagogic  supervision  while  the  health  supervision  belongs 
to  the  Division  of  Medical  Inspection,  San  Francisco  Board  of  Public  Health, 
which  determines  the  eligibility  of  the  children  for  admission  and  discharge. 
The  groups  admitted  are  tuberculosis  of  the  closed,  contact,  or  pre-tubercular 
types;  cardiacs,  mal-nourished  and  under  devitalized  children,  asthmatics, 
children  of  a  nervous  and  highly  unstrung  character,  and  those  who  require 
special  observation  during  convalescence  from  the  communicable  and  other 
debilitating  diseases.  The  daily  program  is  motivated  by  rest,  food,  and  relaxa- 
tion. The  Dalton  Plan  which  was  developed  into  a  technique  by  Dr.  Frederic 
Burk,  and  later  worked  out  in  the  schools  of  Winnetka,  Illinois,  is  co-ordinated 
with  the  course  of  study  planned  for  the  elementary  public  schools  of  San 
Francisco.  Minimum  essentials  are  stressed  and  taught  by  assignments  and 
goals  which  make  definite  provisions  for  individual  differences.  Upon  re-admis- 
sion to  the  regular  school  these  children  are  well-equipped  to  proceed  without 
retardation. 

During  1929-1930  some  six  hospital  classes  were  conducted,  two  in  San 
Francisco  Hospital,  two  in  Shriners'  Hospital,  one  in  the  Children's  Hospital, 
and  one  in  Hahnemann  Hospital.  The  class  last-named  was  for  convalescent 
crippled  children  at  the  California  Orthopaedic  Center.  It  was  discontinued 
April  1,  1930,  because  the  old  building  is  to  be  replaced  by  a  modern  hospital. 
The  teachers  of  all  these  classes  go  from  ward  to  ward  and  bed  to  bed  or  to 
groups  in  a  class  room  to  give  to  these  willing  and  anxious  children  such  help 
as  will  enable  them  to  keep  from  falling  too  far  behind  in  their  respective  grades 
through  absence  from  school  on  account  of  accident  or  serious  sickness. 

Sunshine  School  is  a  school  for  the  education  of  crippled  children.  It  came 
into  existence  through  the  philanthropy  of  the  San  Francisco  Rotary  Club.  In 
1924  it  was  taken  over  by  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education.  The  pupils 
are  given  taxi-service  to  and  from  school.  They  find  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
up  with  the  regular  school  work  because  of  the  intensive  academic  training 
provided  in  the  required  elementary  school  subjects  as  well  as  in  home-making 
and  manual  training.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Public  Health  these 
children  are  given  corrective  gymnastics,  special  nutrition  care,  and  regular  rest 
periods. 
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Classes  Maintained  for  Crippled  Children 

The  Home  Teaching  Class  for  crippled  children  physically  unable  to  attend 
elementary  schools  was  established  in  January,  1928.  During  1929-1930, 
twenty-one  home-bound  crippled  children  received  two  one-hour  lessons  weekly. 
Of  these  pupils  two  girls  were  so  well  trained  in  the  work  of  their  regular 
grades  that  they  will  enter  high  school  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term. 

In  1924  the  first  Conservation  of  Vision  or  Sight  Saving  Class  was  estab- 
lished. There  are  now  three  such  classes  located  respectively  at  Everett  Junior 
High  School,  Sanchez  School,  and  Jean  Parker  School.  The  class  rooms  are 
specially  located,  painted,  and  illuminated  to  prevent  a  glaring  light.  Text 
books  are  printed  in  extra  size  type  (24  point)  and  maps  and  charts  in  large 
outline.  Contacts  with  the  regular  grades  are  established;  the  special  teachers 
prepare  bulletin  size  typewritten  lessons  and  study  with  the  children,  their 
chief  objective  being  the  saving  of  sight.  At  present  the  special  teachers  of  these 
classes  are  working  on  a  course  of  study  in  eye  hygiene. 

The  Ethan  Allen  is  a  disciplinary  day  school  for  boys  who  are  habitual 
truants  or  are  otherwise  deemed  incorrigible.  Entrance  is  made  through  the 
Diagnostic  School.  Instruction  is  given  in  academic  subjects,  physical  activities, 
manual  and  applied  arts,  sheet  metal  work,  printing,  cobbling,  and  gardening. 
A  student  body  organization  is  proving  an  effective  agent  toward  self  govern- 
ment. During  the  past  year  seven  full  time  teachers  and  three  part  time  teachers 
cared  for  the  educational  needs  and  social  readjustment  of  these  pupils. 

The  Detention  Home  School  is  maintained  for  children  who  as  delinquents 
or  dependents  become  the  wards  of  the  Juvenile  Court.  During  1929-1930, 
two  full  time  teachers  gave  intensive  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  the  cur- 
riculum and  three  part-time  special  teachers  instructed  them  in  physical  edu- 
cation, home-making,  and  manual  training.  The  educational  problem  is  diffi- 
cult because  of  the  constantly  varying  attendance.  However,  a  great  effort  has 
been  made  to  help  the  children  so  that  detention  will  not  cause  loss  by  retarda- 
tion in  their  school  career. 

The  Diagnostic  Class  had  its  beginning  in  January,  1928,  through  the 
organization  of  an  Adjustment  Class  which  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  work 
of  the  Bureau  of  Attendance  and  Guidance.  The  objective  is  to  provide  special 
study  and  placement  of  all  pupils  considered  in  any  way  unadjusted.  Its  pur- 
poses are  to  secure  parental  co-operation  before  assigning  a  pupil  to  a  special 
school  and  through  a  study  of  his  social,  medical,  and  psychological  history, 
to  diagnose  the  pupil's  difficulties,  and  to  teach  him  what  he  needs  to  accomplish 
in  order  to  rehabilitate  himself,  and  then  to  place  him  at  once  in  his  proper 
environment  whatever  it  may  be.  The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  sup- 
plies the  social  workers,  the  teachers,  the  clerical  force,  and  the  equipment. 
The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Health  supplies  the  psychologist,  the  psychiatrist, 
the  mental  tester,  the  nurse,  and  the  physician.  During  the  past  year  two 
teachers  gave  individual  instruction  to  the  boys  and  girls  enrolled.  The  entries 
were  almost  daily  and  in  general  the  period  required  for  diagnosis  and  adjust- 
ment did  not  exceed  two  weeks. 

"It  is  the  duty  of  the  school  after  the  child  comes  to  it  to  adapt  its  organiza- 
tion, course  of  instruction  and  discipline  and  methods  of  teaching  to  meet  the 
individual  needs  of  the  child.  Equal  educational  opportunities  mean  that  what- 
ever be  the  mental,  physical,  moral,  social,  economic,  or  biological  conditions 
of  the  child,  he  should  be  given  the  kind  and  the  amount  of  education,  so  far 
as  we  are  wise  enough  to  do  it,  which  will  best  enable  him  to  have  his  chance. 
The  only  chance  one  may  give  a  child  is  his  chance.  This  chance  will  be  his 
equal  educational  opportunity.  The  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  are  endeavor- 
ing to  provide  educational  opportunities  so  that  any  child  may  find  his  chance." 
(Quoted  from  the  Annual  Report  of  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  1925-1926.) 
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f^^HE  Department  of  Educational  Research  and  Service  is  the  fact-finding 
^7  (~\  department  of  the  San  Francisco  Public  School  Department.  The  depart- 
^-^  ment  is  concerned  with  the  collection,  analysis,  and  evaluation  of  data 
which  are  essential  to  the  exercise  of  sound  judgment  in  dealing  with  administra- 
tive and  instructional  problems. 

Specific  Functions 

Comprehensive  achievement  and  mental  surveys. 

Building  surveys,  building  program  analyses,  and  checking  of  school  build- 
ing plans. 

Compilation  of  Annual  State  Report. 

Enrollment  and  attendance  statistics  and  child  accounting. 

Tests  and  measures. 

Diagnosis  of  curriculum  achievement. 

Research  in  curriculum  revision. 

Text  book  appraisal. 

Personnel  and  administrative  research. 

Experimental  studies  in  teaching  procedure. 

Classification  and  grouping  of  pupils. 

Training  of  teaching  staff  in  the  use  of  standard  intelligence  and  achieve- 
ment tests. 
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/.     Tesfs  and  Measures 

1.    Approximately  45,000  achievement  and  intelligence  tests  were  given  in 
the  grades,  kindergarten  through  the  high  ninth  grade  junior  high  school. 

2.  A  complete  social,  mental,   and  achievement  survey  was  made  at  the 
Garfield  School  at  the  request  of  the  principal. 

3.  All  pupils  entering  junior  and  senior  high  schools  were  given  intelli- 
gence tests. 

4.  The  classification  of  Park-Presidio  Junior  high  school  students  accord- 
ing to  mental  ability  was  made. 

5.  Individual  tests  were  given  pupils  upon  the  recommendation  of  prin- 
cipals. 

II.    Curriculum  Revision 

This  Department  cooperated  in  revising  the  courses  of  study,  as  set  forth  in 
detail  in  another  section  of  this  report. 

///.    School  Building  Problems  and  Planning 

In  the  past  year,  the  Department  of  Educational  Research  and  Service  has 
actively  engaged  in  studies,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  continue  to  bring 
accurate  factual  knowledge  to  bear  on  the  city  wide  school  building  program. 
These  studies  in  the  main  were  of  the  following  types:  population  studies,  pin 
map  studies,  area  and  district  surveys  to  determine  building  needs,  determination 
of  boundary  studies,  site  studies,  studies  involving  the  re-distribution  of  pupils, 
and  checking  of  building  plans. 

The  population  studies  made  were  as  follows: 
Sunset  Survey  (Population  study) . 

Marina  Survey   (Population  study  for  junior  high  school) . 
Population  Survey  of  southern  area  of  the  city. 
Bayview-Portola,  Crocker  district  (Population  study) 
Population  study  of  Pacific  Heights-Redding  area. 
Population  study  of  Horace  Mann-Bernal  district. 
Revision  of  the  high  school  pin  maps. 
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A  Fact  Finding  Department  in  Schools 

Studies  of  building  needs  were  made  for  the  following  schools: 

Burnett.  McKinley. 

Daniel  Webster.  West  Portal. 

Farragut.  Continuation  School. 

Longfellow. 

The  following  school  building  plans  were  checked  for  educational  efficiency: 

Aptos  Junior  High.  James  Lick  Junior  High. 

Francisco  Junior  High  Annex.  Balboa  High  (third  unit) . 

IV.  The  Compilation  of  the  Annual  Report  to  the  State 

In  June  and  July  the  annual  report  to  the  State  is  compiled  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Educational  Research  and  Service.  The  apportionment  of  state  funds 
to  the  district  is  based  on  the  attendance  figures  furnished  in  this  report.  In 
October  the  secondary  principal's  reports  are  prepared. 

The  method  of  checking  and  approving  the  principals'  annual  reports  was 
systematized  in  such  a  manner  that  little  delay  or  loss  of  time  was  suffered  by 
the  principals. 

V.  Special  Administrative  Studies  and  Surveys  Completed 
Age-Grade. 

Report  of  Fifty  School  Buildings. 

Promotion. 

Where  the  High  School  Graduates  Go. 

Size  of  Classes — Junior  High,  Senior  High,  Continuation. 

Garfield  Social  Survey. 

Administrative  Organization  Chart. 

Superintendent's  Annual  Report  Charts. 

Acceleration-Retardation  Report    (all  grades) . 

Study  of  Research  Department  in  cities  over  200,000  population. 

Teacher-load  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools. 

Classification  of  Elementary  Schools  by  Size. 

Standards  for  Graduation  from  Evening  High  Schools. 

Study  of  Boundaries  of  Park-Presidio  Schools. 

Assignment  of  Pupils  to  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools. 

Historical  Material  and  Maps  for  Public  Schools  Week. 

Data  for  Cost  Studies  of  Special  Services. 

Survey  of  Forms  Used  in  the  Department. 

Statistical  Treatment  of  Results  of  Teachers'  Examinations. 

Study  of  School  Personnel  Serving  at  Large. 

Study  of  Legal  Requirements  Length  of  School  Day. 

Revision  of  Report  Cards  (Grades  1-6). 

VI.  Questionnaires 

Some  75  questionnaires  varying  in  length  from  one  page  to  fifty  pages  were 
answered. 

VII.  Twelve  Bulletins  Were  Published  by  the  Department. 

VIII.  Attendance  Procedure. 

Throughout  the  school  year  1929-1930,  the  method  of  keeping  and  report- 
ing attendance  in  the  schools  was  carefully  checked  and  studied.  This  resulted  in 
new  practices  and  service  features  being  adopted  by  the  Department  with  the 
purpose  of  relieving  the  class  room  teachers  and  principals  of  regular  and  special 
schools  of  as  much  clerical  work  as  possible. 

The  new  practices  and  service  features  have  also  resulted  in  a  more  complete 
and  accurate  accounting  of  attendance,  especially  in  regard  to  all  special  types 
of  education. 

IX.  Textbook  Adoption 

This  department  cooperated  with  the  deputies  and  teachers  concerned  in 
evaluating  reading  material  for  the  slow  sections  of  the  Junior  High,  and  arith- 
metic material  for  Grades  4-5-6. 
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(,    TOURING  the  school  year  1929-30,  the  program  of  the  State  Department  of 

I  J  Education  in  relation  to  Physical  Education  and  Health  was  main- 
'^~>^  tained  in  full.  Strong  emphasis  was  placed  upon  health  and  character 
objectives  for  all  activities  whether  these  occurred  in  intramural  or  interschool 
athletics  or  during  the  class  instruction  period  in  Physical  Education. 

Instruction  in  Hygiene  was  given  in  Hygiene  classes,  in  Science  courses,  and 
as  an  element  of  the  Physical  Education  course  of  study.  Committees  of  men 
and  women  instructors  were  organized  to  prepare  fresh  material  in  Health  to 
supplement  the  regular  course  of  study. 

Thorough  cooperation  with  the  Board  of  Health  was  maintained.  Medical 
examinations  of  all  pupils  in  the  fourth,  seventh,  ninth  and  tenth  grades  were 
made,  besides  examinations  of  athletes  and  of  the  physically  subnormal  of  all 
grades. 

The  use  of  the  classroom  weight  charts  in  the  elementary  schools  showed 
an  increasing  interest  in  health  and  nutrition  on  the  part  of  both  classroom 
teachers  and  pupils. 

A  system  of  classification  and  notification  was  worked  out  with  the  Board 
of  Health,  affecting  pupils  of  all  grades  who  were  referred  by  nurses  and  physi- 
cians to  the  Cardiac  Clinic  with  the  result  that  these  pupils  received  the  proper 
amount  and  kind  of  exercise  for  their  indicated  condition. 

Enrollment  at  the  eighteen  school  corrective  centers  and  the  two  Saturday 
morning  corrective  centers  totaled  1866  for  the  year.  This  work  is  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  an  orthopedic  physician  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

Two  additional  playgrounds — Winfield  Scott  (elementary)  School  and 
Balboa  High  School — were  open  for  after-school  and  summer  play  under  the 
direction  of  the  Playground  Commission.  Gymnasiums  were  used  to  capacity 
throughout  the  year  by  evening  community  groups  as  well  as  by  the  regular 
Physical  Education  classes. 

Three  new  gymnasiums  were  equipped  and  put  in  use — one  for  boys  at 
Polytechnic  High  School  and  one  each  for  boys  and  girls  at  Balboa  High  School. 


Health 
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Professional  Improvement 

Evidence  continues  to  accumulate  of  the  professional  improvement  of  the 
teaching  corps  of  San  Francisco.  Some  of  these  signs  are: 

A  large  group  of  teachers  has  served  on  committees  working  on  school 
problems,  such  as  Revision  of  the  Course  of  Study,  Studies  Pertinent  to  Admin- 
istrative and  Organization  Procedure,  The  Building  Program,  and  Class  Room 
Technique  or  Supervision. 

Many  other  teachers  are  taking  advanced  courses  at  the  Universities  and 
teachers'  colleges  and  secured  "units"  toward  degrees  and  credentials. 

Still  others  have  gained  recognition  through  articles  contributed  to  and 
published  in  educational  journals. 

Voluntary  membership  in  professional  organizations — National,  State,  and 
local — has  shown  a  marked  increase. 
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Text  Books  and  Library  Activities 

'he  program  of  activities  related  to  textbooks  and  libraries  made  notable 
progress  during  the  past  year,  especially  in  relating  more  definitely  the 
visual  aids  to  instruction  and  the  lessons  outlined  in  the  several  courses  of 
study.  To  this  end,  the  making  of  photographs  which  present  a  local  setting  or 
viewpoint  has  been  given  considerable  attention.  This  has  been  carried  on  as 
a  joint  project  with  curriculum  making  committees. 

The  employment  of  a  mechanic  and  licensed  operator  has  been  a  very  great 
advance  in  insuring  safety  and  efficiency  in  the  use  of  picture  projection, 
equipment. 

The  organization  of  a  collection  of  mounted  pictures  has  proved  of  much 
value.  It  not  only  makes  material  more  easily  accessible  but  also  serves  as  an 
inspiration  and  standard  for  undertaking  similar  collections  in  the  individual 
schools. 
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Summary  of  Statistics 

State  textbooks  received  and  distributed 123,500 

Senior  high  school  libraries 6 

Junior  high  school  libraries 1 9 

Full-time  librajians  employed  (including  professional  library 

and  cataloguing  department)    19 

Part-time  librarians  employed  5 

Service  calls  to  schools  made  by  projectionist 160 

Services  to  P.  T.  A.  and  other  cooperating  agencies 3 1 

Lessons  given  in  use  of  projector 88 

Photographs  made  of  school  activities 119 

Motion  pictures  made  of  school  activities 3 

Photographs  made  for  instruction  purposes  36 

Photographs  copied  for  lantern  slides  210 

Visitors  to  professional  library  3,798 

Books  added  to  professional  library  359 

Sets  of  lantern  slides  added  to  collection 65 

Stillfilm  rolls  added  to  collection 22 

Books  circulated  from  professional  library  7,635 

Music  records  circulated  from  professional  library 5,267 

Moving  pictures  circulated  928 

Slides  circulated  30,936 

Sets  of  slides  circulated 445 

Stillfilm  rolls  circulated 1,587 

Charts  and  mounted  pictures  circulated  11,244 

Exhibits  circulated  46 

Courses  of  study  distributed  outside  of  San  Francisco 2,337 

Amount  received  for  courses  of  study $1,842.38 

Amount  received  for  lost  or  damaged  books  and  music  records  $1,148.65 
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Statistics 


BOARD  OF  EXAMINATION 

HE  Board  of  Examination  is  constituted  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
and  the  corps  of  Deputy  Superintendents.  It  holds  regular  meetings  once 
a  month.  The  business  of  the  Board  of  Examination  continues  to  grow  as 
a  result  of  the  increased  size  of  the  teaching  staff,  and  of  changes  in  the  State 
Law  and  especially  of  the  rules  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  governing  the 
granting  of  State  credentials,  the  issuance  of  county  certificates,  requirements 
for  life  diplomas,  together  with  the  vigilance  that  must  be  exercised  regarding 
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Bureau,  of  Attendance  and  Guidance 


'HE  purpose  of  the  Bureau  of  Attendance  and  Guidance  is  not  so  much 
to  carry  out  the  letter  of  the  State  Compulsory  Education  Law  as  to 
put  into  effect  its  spirit  by  so  adjusting  relations  between  the  home  and  the 
school  that  each  child  may  be  helped  to  develop  to  his  maximum  capacity  in  his 
social  and  educational  relationships.  Thus  each  case  of  maladjustment  (whether 
evidenced  by  truancy  or  by  any  other  form)  is  carefully  considered  and  dealt 
with  in  cooperation  with  other  social  agencies.  Not  only  is  the  work  extensive 
in  volume  and  scope,  but  more  and  more  intensive  case  work  reduces  the  number 
of  repeaters  and  the  tendency  toward  delinquency. 


Guidance 

Changing  the  family  attitude  so  as  to  keep  the  child  regularly  in  school  is 
only  one  part  of  the  process.  Frequently  the  school  work  must  also  be  adjusted 
to  fit  the  particular  child.  In  the  large  number  of  subjects  offered  in  our  high 
schools  some  choice  must  be  made  by  every  pupil.  The  Guidance  Department, 
therefore,  endeavors  to  work  out  methods  in  each  school  for  assisting  the  pupils 
to  make  intelligent  programs  of  study  fitted  to  heir  particular  needs  and  abilities. 
It  brings  the  pupils  into  closer  contact  with  industry  and  helps  them  do  their 
school  work  with  a  purpose  through  courses  in  the  sudy  of  occupations,  indus- 
trial excursions,  speakers,  conferences  and  bulletins  on  current  phases  of  industry. 

The  California  Compulsory  Education  Law  requires  all  children  to  attend 
full  time  school  from  8  to  16  years  of  age,  and  part  time  school  from  6  to  18 
years  of  age;  but  makes  it  possible  for  working  permits  to  be  granted  under 
certain  conditions  to  some  students  under  1 6  years  of  age.  Each  application  for 
work  is  carefully  investigated,  and  either  granted,  after  seeing  that  the  minor 
is  industrially  protected,  or  refused  after  needed  family  adjustment  through 
the  proper  agency.  During  the  current  year  seven  full-time  permits  were  granted 
to  14-year-olds,  and  128  to  15-year-olds.  90  after  school  permits  were  issued  to 
students  under  16  years  of  age,  and  84  to  those  over  16  years,  in  addition  to 
the  411  vacation  permits  for  actual  summer  work. 

A  visible  file  with  a  capacity  of  200,000  cards,  one  for  each  minor  from 
birth  to  18  years  of  age,  houses  the  material  of  the  Continuing  Census,  a  trien- 
nial report  of  which  must  be  made  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  October, 
1930.  During  the  past  year,  thousands  of  new  cards  have  been  added  from  the 
birth  records  in  the  Health  Department,  the  questionnaires  for  all  children 
entering  kindergarten  or  first  grade,  and  all  children  transferring  from  outside 
San  Francisco  to  our  schools.  Changes  too  numerous  to  count  have  been  made 
from  transfers,  entered  without  transfer  slips,  left  without  transfer  slips,  and 
changes  of  address  slips,  in  addiion  to  new  material  disclosed  by  the  attendance 
cases.  All  schools  and  grades  have  been  rechecked  so  that  the  end  of  this  year 
finds  our  school  files  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  get  them. 

Established  as  the  cheapest  means  of  furnishing  statistical  information  to 
the  State  Department,  the  Continuing  Census  has  created  a  child  accounting 
system  which  no  up  to  date  Department  of  Child  Welfare  and  Attendance  can 
do  without. 

Through  immediate  checking  of  transfers,  school  attendance  is  increased. 
Follow-up  and  definite  school  placement  are  made  for  all  children  leaving  the 
Detention  Home  and  hospitals.  As  all  birthdates  are  verified  through  the  files, 
the  Child  Labor  Laws  are  enforced.  Through  the  centralization  of  constantly 
desired  facts,  not  only  is  much  annoyance  of  school  principals  avoided,  but  much 
time  is  saved  Attendance  Supervisors,  and  cooperation  with  various  social 
agencies  is  made  more  effective. 
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'he  program  which  has  been  under  way  for  the  past  several  years  in  con 
tinuous  curriculum  revision  and  reorganization  in  the  San  Francisco 
public  schools  was  carried  out  on  a  large  scale  during  the  year  1929-30. 

The  procedure  is  that  of  formation  of  working  committees  of  teachers  and 
principals  guided  and  directed  by  the  Deputy  Superintendent  in  charge  of  cur- 
riculum. The  capable  services  of  Professor  Wm.  M.  Proctor  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity were  again  secured  as  Curriculum  Consultant. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  quote  from  a  statement  by  Dr.  Proctor  at  the  close  of  the 
year's  work: 

"It  is  the  feeling  of  your  Curriculum  Consultant  that  real  progress  has  been 
made  during  the  past  year.  It  is  very  evident  that  San  Francisco  elementary, 
junior,  and  senior  high  school  teachers  are  becoming  more  and  more  curriculum 
conscious.  Committee  members  are  working  intelligently  and  cooperatively  on 
modern  curriculum  practices,  but  they  are  becoming  more  anxious  to  provide 
the  best  possible  courses  of  study  for  San  Francisco  school  children.  The  results 
to  date  amply  justify  the' policy  adopted  by  the  San  Francisco  School  Depart- 
ment of  teacher  participation  in  Curriculum  Construction  and  Revision." 

Following  is  a  summarized  exhibit  of  courses  of  study  and  other  projects 
completed  during  the  year  1929-30: 

a.  Handbook  and  Outline  of  Courses  of  Study  in  San  Francisco  Continuation 
School. 

b.  Revisions  of  Junior  High  School  Courses  in  English,  Mathematics,  Science; 
especially  as  applied  to  "Z"  ability  groups. 

Check-up  on  senior  high  school  courses. 

Analysis  of  duties  of  department  heads  in  high  school. 

Guidance  and  Counseling  Committee  Report. 

Junior  College  Committee  Report. 

Courses  to  meet  Arithmetic  needs — Grades  Four,  Five,  Six. 
h.   Junior  High  School  Foreign  Language  Courses  in  Spanish  and  Italian. 
i.    Gough  School  Curriculum. 
/'.    Courses  to  meet  Arithmetic  needs — Grades  One,  Two,  Three. 

The  committee  on  Health  and  Physical  Education  (elementary  grades)  has 
covered  the  scope  of  its  work  insofar  as  the  Physical  Education  section  of  the 
course  is  concerned.  This  committee  will  continue  its  studies  and  investigations 
during  the  coming  year  with  the  object  of  producing  a  course  of  study  in 
Health  Education. 

The  Junior  High  School  Latin  Committee  will  also  continue  its  efforts 

A  committee  which  will  be  engaged  upon  the  construction  of  a  Music 
Course  for  elementary  grades  has  been  appointed  and  has  had  a  preliminary 
meeting.  Its  labors  will  extend  over  the  coming  school  year. 

The  organization  and  membership  of  the  seceral  courses  of  study  committees 
during  the  year  is  set  forth  below: 

MEMBERS  OF  VARIOUS  CURRICULUM  COMMITTEES,   1929-1930 


c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 
9- 


Arithmetic  Committee — Grades  1, 

2,  3. 

1. 

Mrs.  Delia  Petherick,  Chairman 

Moulder  Building 

2. 

Miss  Susie  Convery 

City  Hall 

3. 

Miss  Josephine  Saunders 

Edison 

4. 

Miss  Elvina  Berard 

Commodore  Sloat 

5. 

Miss  Kathleen  Smith 

Edison 

6. 

Miss  Esther  Lewis 

Frank  McCoppin 

7. 

Miss  Flora  Leviney 

Sanchez 

8. 

Miss  Josephine  Kane 

Longfellow 

9. 

Miss  Marguerite  Maschio 

Kate  Kennedy 

10. 

Miss  Agnes  Alves 

Golden  Gate 
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Arithmetic  Committee — Grades  4,  5,  6. 

1 .  Miss  Charlotte  Koeppe,  Chairman 

2.  Mrs.  Thelma  Meachum 

3.  Miss  Vera  Franklin 

4.  Miss  Agnes  Alves 

5.  Miss  M.  Worthington 

6.  Miss  Mabel  Ludwig 

7.  Miss  Anita  Davis 

8.  Miss  Beatrice  Dryfoos 

9.  Miss  Laura  Jones 

10.  Mr.  Con  Davis 

1 1 .  Miss  Virginia  Ryder 

12.  Miss  Muriel  Roberts 

13.  Miss  Effie  Smith 

14.  Miss  Kathryn  McGough 

15.  Mr.  John  W.  Wraith 


Farragut 

Sarah  B.  Cooper 

Sheridan 

Golden  Gate 

Commodore  Stockton 

Paul  Revere 

Sheridan 

Raphael  Weill 

Alamo 

Monroe 

Grant 

West  Portal 

Frank  McCoppin 

Fairmount 

Francisco 


English  for  "X,"  "Y,"  and  "Z"  Ability  Groups — Junior  High  School. 

1.  Miss  Laura  V.  W.  Carpenter,  Chairman  Balboa  High 

2.  Mrs.  Vallena  Woodward  Hill  Everett 

3.  Miss  May  Campbell  Daniel  Webster 

4.  Miss  Claire  Hettich  Francisco 

5.  Miss  Martha  Carew  Roosevelt 

6.  Mrs.  M.  Ainsworth  Horace  Mann 

7.  Mrs.  Edith  Branch  High  School  of  Commerce 

8.  Miss  Ruth  C.  Anderson  Girls  High 

Foreign  Language  Committee — Junior  High  School 

1 .  Miss  May  D.  Barry,  Chairman  Noe  Valley 

German 

2.  Dr.  I.  C.  Hatch,  Sub-Chairman  Horace  Mann 

3.  Miss  Emma  Roth  Roosevevlt 

4.  Mr.  William  Steinbrunn  Everett 

5.  Mrs.  M.  Bickel  Girls  High 

6.  Miss  Amelia  Newmark  Mission  High 

Italian 

7.  Miss  Josephine  Cereghino,  Sub -C hair manHigh  School  of  Commerce 

Latin 

8.  Mr.  Laurence  Childers,  Sub-Chairman     Everett 

9.  Mrs.  Daisy  Thomas  Presidio 

10.  Mrs.  Kathryn  C.  Sproul  Horace  Mann 

1 1 .  Miss  Emily  Gray  Horace  Mann 


Foreign 

Language 

Committee 


Gough  School  Curriculum  Committee. 

1.  Mr.  Richard  I.  Abraham,  Gen.  Chrmn. 

2.  Miss  Blanche  Van  Deveer 

3.  Miss  Katharine  Inglis 

Primary  Grades 

4.  Mrs.  Pearl  Constantine,  Sub-Chairman 

5.  Miss  Florence  Spaulding 

6.  Miss  Lettie  W.  McKinney 

7.  Mrs.  Gertrude  Taylor 

Advanced  Grades 

8.  Miss  Alice  Alcorn,  Sub-Chairman  Presidio 

9.  Miss  Ethel  Hilliard  Gough 


Moulder  Building 
Moulder  Building 
John  Swett 


Gough 
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Gough 
Gough 
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Guidance  and  Counseling  Committee. 

1. 

Mr.  Eugene  Irwin,  Chairman 

Galileo  High 

2. 

Mr.   Laurence  Childers 

Everett 

3. 

Mr.  O.  I.  Schmaelzle 

Balboa  High 

4. 

Miss  E.  Silberstein 

Lowell  High 

5. 

Miss  Florence  Burgis 

Daniel  Webster 

6. 

Mrs.  Kathryn  C.  Sproul 

Horace  Mann 

7. 

Mr.  L.  R.  McAfee 

Francisco 

8. 

Mrs.  Alta  Pierson 

West  Portal 

9. 

Miss  Cicely  O'Connor 

Alvarado 

Junior  College  Committee. 

1. 

Mr.  H.  I.  Chaim,  Chairman 

High  School  of  Commerce 

2. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Baker 

Galileo  High 

3. 

Miss  Evelyn  Armer 

Girls  High 

4. 

Mrs.  Edith  Murphy 

Polytechnic  High 

5. 

Mr.  Howard  McDonald 

Balboa  High 

6. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Stephens 

Lowell  High 

7. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Smith 

Mission  High 

Music  Committee — Grades  1,  2,  3. 

1. 

Mrs.  Edith  Cochran,  Chairman 

Fremont 

2. 

Mrs.  E.  Roth 

Moulder  Building 

3. 

Miss  Erne  Smith 

Frank  McCoppin 

4. 

Mrs.  Jessie  Nichols 

Pacific  Heights 

5. 

Mrs.  Sara  Meek 

Raphael  Weill 

6. 

Miss  Erminia  Laraia 

Burnett 

7. 

Mrs.  Mary  McGlade 

Girls  High 

8. 

Mr.  Chesley  Mills 

Horace  Mann 

9. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Crofts 

Lowell  High 

10. 

Miss  Aimee  Kelly 

Sanchez 

11. 

Miss  Edith  Fleming 

Moulder  Building 

12. 

Miss  Bertha  Widmer 

Lafayette 

Healti 

i  and  Physical  Education  Committee — Grades  4-5-6  and  7-8 

1. 

Miss  Leslie  Reilly,  Chairman 

Francisco  Junior 

2. 

Mrs.  Grace  Ahlers 

Buena  Vista 

3. 

Miss  Charlotte  M.  Koeppe 

Farragut 

4. 

Mr.  Glenn  Mack 

Moulder  Building 

5. 

Miss  Clara  White 

Laguna  Honda 

6. 

Miss  Dora  Savage 

Francisco  Junior 

7. 

Miss  Mary  Brady 

Buena  Vista 

8. 
Report 

Miss  Shirley  Harris 
•  Card  Committee — (Pupil) 

Grattan 

1. 

Mr.  Richard  I.  Abraham,  Chairman 

Moulder  Building 

2. 

Miss  Lillian  Bertagna 

Raphael  Weill 

3. 

Miss  Mabel  Ellis 

Frank  McCoppin 

4. 

Miss  Dorothy  Fallon 

Fairmount 

5. 

Miss  Catherine  Hanlon 

Garfield 

6. 

Miss  Lily  Love 

Pacific  Heights 

7. 

Miss  Genevieve  McGivney 

Edw.  R.  Taylor 

8. 

Miss  Etta  Prall 

Yerba  Buena 

9. 

Miss  Millie  Smith 

Burnett 

10. 

Miss   Gertrude  Whiteside 

Parkside 
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Program  of  the  Continuation  School 

(^"""^HE  Continuation  School  (formerly  called  the  Part  Time  School)  is 
I  ("\  maintained  under  authority  of  the  State  School  Code.  The  original  act 
^-^  of  the  Legislature  was  passed  in  1919,  but  was  revised  in  1929,  at  which 
time  the  name  was  changed  from  "Part  Time  School"  to  "Continuation 
School."  The  California  State  Department  of  Education  has  issued  a  Handbook 
in  which  the  types  of  educational  service  to  be  rendered  in  the  Continuation 
School  are  indicated.  From  this  bulletin  the  following  excerpts  are  taken: 

"Make  use  of  varied  employment  experiences  to  find  the  occupation  which 
the  pupil  should  follow. 

Make  use  of  employment  experiences  and  problems  to  increase  occupational 
efficiency. 

Make  use  of  economic  problems  to  help  pupils  make  the  best  possible  use 
of  their  incomes. 

Make  use  of  civic  and  social  experiences  to  develop  constructive  and  coopera- 
tive action  in  civic  and  social  matters. 

Make  use  of  home  problems  to  increase  the  understanding  of  home  making 
and  happy  home  relationships. 

Make  use  of  recreational  problems  to  increase  the  use  of  wholesome  recrea- 
tional facilities  in  the  community. 

Make  use  of  health  problems  to  indicate  health  standards  and  to  develop 
proper  health  habits. 

Make  use  of  opportunities  to  extend  the  pupils'  general  information  and 
appreciation  of  the  arts  and  develop  their  desire  for  a  broader  culture." 

The  courses  of  study  of  the  San  Francisco  Continuation  School  today  have 
been  developed  in  strict  accordance  with  this  pronouncement  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  The  set-up  or  organization  of  the  school  has  been  effected  with 
particular  reference  to  the  needs  of  youths  between  the  ages  of  1 6  and  1 8  subject 
to  the  compulsory  provisions  of  the  Act.  The  courses  being  operated  have  been 
developed  in  response  to  the  needs  of  this  group  of  pupils. 

Many  pupils  have,  however,  been  allowed  to  attend  voluntarily  who  found 
that  the  program  of  studies  arranged  for  the  compulsory  groups  is  valuable  to 
them.  Some  of  these  voluntary  groups  are: 

1.  Those  whose  employers  desire  to  have  them  continue  in  attendance 
after  age  18  (in  most  cases  to  finish  out  the  term  or  school  year.) 

2.  Those  of  foreign  birth  who  desire  to  learn  English  and  whose  instruc- 
tion is  specifically  provided  for  by  the  State  School  Code. 

3.  High  school  graduates  who  desire  to  review  the  fundamental  subjects 
or  who  desire  commercial  training  and  who  are  so  situated  that  they  cannot 
attend  evening  school. 

Organization  and  Classification  of  the  Program  of  Studies 
The  school  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  short-unit  courses.  Each  course 
consists  of  forty  hours  of  class  work — one  two-hour  period  per  week  for  twenty 
weeks.  The  school  is  operated  eight  hours  per  day  for  five  days  per  week. 
Individual  instruction  and  unit  project  work  are  maintained  within  the  twenty- 
week  units  of  each  course.  The  school  law  requires  four  hours  per  week  of 
attendance  for  the  employed  minor  and  daily  attendance  of  three  hours  per 
school  day  for  the  unemployed  minor  who  is  not  in  full-time  school  attendance. 
As  a  result  of  these  requirements  ten  distinct  groups  representing  half  days  are 
maintained  in  each  week.  In  order  to  give  a  variety  of  courses  and  more  nearly 
meet  individual  needs,  the  students  are  divided  into  three  classifications  and  the 
half  days  are  divided  into  two-hour  platoons. 

Junior  Employment  Service 
In  the  Continuation  School  building  is  located  a  free  employment  bureau 
which  helps  to  place  pupils  in  positions  and  to  guide  their  vocational  interests. 
The  following  figures  throw  light  on  the  work  of  this  bureau : 

1928-29       1929-30 
Number  of  placements  made  during  the  school  year 3,259         2,108 


Nature  of 
the  School 


Needs  of 
the  Group 
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*HE  Superintendent's  Advisory  Committee,  which  consists  of  28  teachers 
elected  by  their  associates  on  a  delegate  basis,  completed  an  active  year 
of  operation. 

The  committee's  program  is  in  charge  of  a  chairman  and  secretary  elected 
each  year  by  the  committee.  The  committee  is  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years. 
No  members  can  serve  more  than  one  consecutive  term. 

The  particular  function  of  the  Advisory  Committee  is  to  meet  with  the 
Superintendent  once  a  month,  and  confer  wih  him  on  matters  which  have  been 
allotted  as  a  part  of  the  committee's  regular  inquiry  and  study.  The  Superin- 
tendent attends  all  meetings  of  the  committee. 

The  committee  generally  meets  on  the  third  Friday  of  each  month.  In  the 
year  1929-30,  a  new  departure  was  taken  when  the  year  was  divided  into  five 
regular  meeting  dates.  At  each  meeting  a  particular  subject  was  taken  up.  The 
general  topic  was  "Teacher  Welfare."  The  following  sub-topics  were  discussed: 
"The  Teaching  Day,"  "Professional  Advancement,"  "The  Teacher,"  "Legisla- 
tive Problems,"  and  "The  Teacher  as  a  Citizen." 

Each  member  of  the  committee  had  an  active  part  in  the  presentation  of  these 
subjects  to  the  Superintendent.  In  this  way  the  Superintendent  is  enabled  to 
keep  in  rather  close  touch  with  the  feelings  and  needs  of  the  teachers  of  the 
various  departments  of  the  system.  All  committees  reported,  and  good  results 
were  accomplished.  Besides  this  general  activity,  special  committees  were  put 
to  work  on  special  subjects  at  the  request  of  the  Superintendent. 

Local  Retirement  System 

On  October  1,  1925,  by  virtue  of  an  amendment  to  the  City  charter,  public 
school  teachers  were  included  within  the  benefits  of  the  City  Employees'  Retire- 
ment System.  Under  this  system  San  Francisco  teachers  receive  a  retirement 
allowance  from  the  City  and  County  in  addition  to  the  sum  of  $500  per  year 
which  retired  teachers  receive  from  the  State  of  California.  Teachers  on  the 
payrolls  of  the  public  schools  have  taken  advantage  of  the  benefits  of  the  retire- 
ment system  during  the  past  year  to  the  number  of  twenty-one. 


For  every  dollar  expended  for  public  schools  in  the  United  States  we  expend 
nearly  three  dollars  for  other  public  purposes.  Stating  the  same  fact  otherwise, 
the  annual  investment  in  public  education  is  26.3  per  cent  of  the  tax  money  col- 
lected for  all  public  purposes.  In  California  the  percent  is  BT.D.  (Statistics  as  of 
the  year  1928  compiled  by  the  National  Education  Association  Research 
Division.) 

The  people  of  California  paid  six  times  as  much  money  for  passenger  auto- 
mobiles in  1928  as  they  paid  for  the  cost  of  public  schools — elementary,  sec- 
ondary and  collegiate. 
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Balboa 
High  School 
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Side  view  of 
Everett  Junior 
High  School 
Entrance 
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Cost  of  Operating  San  Francisco  Schools 

FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1929-1930 


ADMINISTRATION: 

Salaries  $235 

Supplies    16 

Traveling  Expenses  3 

Other  Objects  8 

Contributions  to  Retirement  System  7, 

INSTRUCTION— Salaries : 

Supervision  96 

Kindergarten    176 

Elementary  Day 3,298, 

Elementary  Evening  46 

Special  Schools  114, 

Junior  High  791 

High  Day  739, 

High  Evening  180, 

Contributions  to  Retirement  System  328, 

INSTRUCTION— Supplies,  etc. : 

Kindergarten    Supplies    4, 

Educational  Supplies  158, 

Books  116, 

Traveling  Expenses  3, 

Other  Expenses  of  Instruction  6, 

CO-ORDINATE  ACTIVITIES: 

Compulsory  Education  31, 

Medical  Inspection  15, 

Dental  Inspection  17, 

Nurse  Service  48, 

Contributions  to  Retirement  System  

AUXILIARY  AGENCIES: 

Transportation  of  Children,  etc 11, 

Junior  College  Tuition  50, 

Community  Centers  4, 

OPERATION: 

Janitors'  and  Engineers'  Salaries  . 509, 

Janitors'  and  Engineers'  Supplies  39, 

Gas  and  Electricity 42, 

Fuel    37, 

Water  42, 

Other  Expenses  of  Operation 26, 

Contributions  to  Retirement  System  36. 

FIXED  CHARGES: 

Rents 6 

Insurance   8 

Workmen's    Compensation    1, 

MAINTENANCE; 

Repairs  to  Buildings  and  Grounds 317, 

Repairs  to  Janitors'  Equipment  119 

Repairs  to  Educational  Equipment  and  Furniture  ....  135. 

Other  Expenses  of  Maintenance  5 

Contributions  to  Retirement  System  2 


163.66 
348.01 
878.00 
002.19 
419.73 

,660.92 
330.65 
967.72 
701.96 
623.79 
240.02 
593.93 
062.14 
067.86 

430.01 
,651.26 
,642.01 
,113.26 

,585.71 

,143.09 
,795.47 
,798.37 
.644.84 


576.21 
133.70 
676.94 

838.28 
152.82 
586.51 
,614.79 
533.36 
904.20 
,373.86 

,492.07 
,290.92 
745.86 

,847.82 
,239.17 
,337.19 
,867.11 
,501.30 


Amount     Percentage 


$    270,811.59         .031 


6,772,248.99 


.766 


289,422.25 


.033 


114,270.65         .013 


66,386.85 


.007 


735,003.82 


16,528.85 


.083 


.002 


580,792.59 


.065 


?8,845,465.59       1.000 
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A  Condensed  Interpretation 

In  a  report  involving  statistics  the  mass  of  figures  frequently  appalls  the 
uninitiated  person  who  wishes  to  find  some  particular  selection  quickly.  When 
not  familiar  with  a  report  of  that  kind,  he  is  more  than  likely  to  lose  time  and 
patience  in  his  search.  To  meet  difficulties  arising  in  that  way,  we  have  pre- 
pared a  number  of  questions  which  might  readily  be  asked  by  citizens  and 
have  given  the  answers  to  these  questions. 

While  most  of  these  data  are  included  in  the  report  proper,  they  are  re- 
stated here  in  the  form  of  a  condensed  interpretation. 

1.  Question:      How  many  schools  fell  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board 

of  Education  at  the  close  of  the  year? 

Answer:        Kindergartens  (located  in  elementary  school  buildings) ....  72 

Elementary    (day)    87 

Junior  High  Schools 9 

High  Schools    (day) 7 

Continuation    1 

*Elementary    (evening)    4 

*High   Schools    (evening) 4 

Total  1 84 

^Located  in  buildings  used  for  school  purposes  in  the  day  time. 

2.  Question:      What  was  the  total  of  the  annual  average  daily  attendance 

(which  means  the  average  number  of  pupils  who  are  present 
each  day  in  the  public  schools  for  the  year)  for  both  day  and 
evening  pupils,  including  kindergarten  pupils? 

Answer:        Day 69,345 

Evening  3,633 

Total   .....  72,978 

3.  Question:      What  was  the  total  of  the  annual  state  enrollment    (which 

means  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  in  the  public 
schools  of  San  Francisco  not  previously  attending  during  the 
year  any  other  public  school  in  the  State) ,  for  both  day  and 
evening  pupils,  including  kindergarten  pupils? 

Answer:        Day    . 83,682 

Evening  20,919 

Total    104,601 

4.  Question:      How  many  pupils  were  actually  in  attendance  in  all  of  the 

public  schools  of  San  Francisco  on  the  basis  of  an  end-of-the- 
school-month  statement  of  enrollment  (as  of  May  23,  1930) 
including  both  day  and  evening  schools? 

Answer:  Day  Evening 

Pupils  Pupils            Total 

Kindergarten   3,551  3,551 

Elementary   44,775  1,485          46,260 

Junior   High   Schools 7,665  7,665 

High   Schools   13,881  5,360          19,241 

Continuation    4,301  4,301 

Adult  Education  1,801  1,801 

Totals  75,974  6,845  82,819 


Aggregate  Income 
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5.      Question: 
Answer: 


6.  Question: 

Answer: 

7.  Question: 

Answer: 

8.  Question: 

Answer: 

9.  Question: 

Auswer: 


10.      Question: 


Answer: 

11.  Question: 
Answer: 

12.  Question: 


Answer: 
1 3 .      Question : 


Answer : 
14.      Question: 

Answer: 


How  many  teaching  positions  were  there  in  the  public  schools 
as  of  January  31,  1930? 

Kindergarten  95 

Elementary  (day)   1,509 

Junior  High  Schools  325 

High  Schools  (day)  611 

Continuation  50 

Elementary   (evening)   43 

High  Schools    (evening). 190 

In  Administrative  Offices 14 

Total 2,837 

What  was  the  aggregate  income  of  the  Board  of  Education 

1929-1930,  derived  from  all  sources? 

$12,112,523.55. 

How  much  of  this  amount  was  provided  for  capital  outlays 

and  debt  service? 

$3,188,930.35. 

How    much   was   provided   for   current   expenses   of  school 

maintenance? 

$8,923,593.20. 

Through  what  sources  was  this  income  for  school  mainten- 
ance provided? 

To  reduce  to  small  figures  on  a  percentage  basis  for  the  sake 
of  clearness,  out  of  every  dollar  received  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  about  .7832  was  provided  by  the  San  Francisco 
tax  payers,  about  .2050  was  provided  by  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  about  .0118  by  rentals,  etc. 

Of  this  income  for  school  maintenance  and  operation,  how 
much  in  dollars  and  cents  was  received  from  the  City  of 
San  Francisco? 
$6,988,515.80. 

How  much  of  it  was  received  from  the  State  of  California? 
$1,826,380.88. 

How  much  was  spent  as  a  total  for  public  school  purposes 
in  San  Francisco  during  the  year  1929-1930,  including  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  schools,  purchase  of  land  for  school 
sites,  construction  of  buildings,  purchase  of  equipment,  in- 
terest on  bonds  and  redemption  of  bonds? 
$12,392,292.38. 

What  did  it  cost  to  maintain  and  operate  the  public  schools, 
excluding  purchase  of  land  for  school  sites,  construction  of 
buildings,  purchase  of  equipment,  bond  interest  and  bond 
redemption? 
$8,845,465.59. 

What  specific  items  did  these  expenditures  for  maintenance 
and  operation  include? 

(a)  Principals',    teachers',    supervisors'    and 
janitors'  salaries,  including  contribution 

to  Retirement  System  under  the  Charter__$7,318.461.13 

(b)  General    supplies,    such    as    text   books, 

pens,  pencils,  fuel,  water,  lights,  etc 412,156.91 

(c)  Cost  of  upkeep  of  school  buildings,  cov- 
ering maintenance  of  ground,  buildings 

and  equipment  in  good  order 646,849.61 
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Comparison  of  Tax  Rates 

(d)  Cost  of  administration  of  the  Superin- 
tendent's office,  the  business  department, 

and  other  operating  agencies  of  the  Board       270,81 1.59 

(e)  Other  expenses  including  health  service, 
attendance  officers,  transportation  of  chil- 
dren,  junior  college  tuition,    rents   and 

insurance,  etc.  197,186.35 


Total   $ 8,845,465.59 


(b)    A  Fiue-Yeac  Statistical  Comparison. 

1924-1925 

Tax  rate $3.47 

Assessed  valuation $1,049,826,979.00* 

Total  school  expenditures $10,348,084.75 

Value  of  school  property $24,930,000.00 

Number  of  teachers . 2,346 

Total  average  daily  attendance — ■ 

Elementary  school  classes 47,023 

High  school  classes 1 1,549 

Total  state  enrollment — 

Elementary  school  classes 62,708 

High  school  classes 25,012 

Total  city  enrollment 92,271 

*As  of  March,  1925  and  March,  1930. 


1929-1930 

$3.94 

$1,742,577,647.00* 

$12,392,292.38 

$34,113,768.11 

2,837 

50,790 
18,309 

63,748 

40,853 

108,197 


SCHOOL  TAX  RATE  COMPARED  WITH  TOTAL  TAX  RATE 
SHOWING  PERCENTAGE  FOR  VARIOUS  YEARS 


City  Tax 
rate 

Tax  Rate 

Common 

School 

Fund 

Tax  rate 

Special 

School 

Tax 

Tax  rate 
for  School 
Bond  Int. 

Percentages  of 
Tax  rate    tax  rate  al- 
for  School    located  to 
Bond  Re-     schools  for 
demption     all  purposes 

1919-1920 

3.08 

.385 

.053 

.04205 

.05365 

.173279 

1920-1921 

3.18 

.513 

.12144 

.04657 

.05583 

.23171 

1921-1922 

3.47 

.3625 

.2825 

.037876 

.037604 

.207631 

1922-1923 

3.47 

.5393 

.1500 

.04639 

.06661 

.231210 

1923-1924 

3.47 

.5352 

.0778 

.047025 

.057775 

.215504 

1924-1925 

3.47 

.5718 

.0368 

.051496 

.036514 

.200752 

1925-1926 

4.13 

.7416 

.1500 

.03833 

.050667 

.24845 

1926-1927 

3.66 

.70443 

.1300 

.053177 

.026362 

.249718 

1927-1928 

3.80 

.706149 

.28114 

.0853S6 

.087074 

.305197 

1928-1929 

3.96 

.85524 

.19062 

.126151 

.045708 

.307504 

1929-1930 

3.94 

.833823 

.234S45 

.090879 

.080980 

.314854 
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Assessed  Wealth  and  Tax  Rate 


Population  of  the  City  and  County,  Federal  Census,  April,  1930 637,712 

FOR  CITY  AND  COUNTY  TAXA- 
TION (NON  OPERATIVE) 

Real  Estate 

Improvements 

Personal  Property 


Solvent  credits  and  stocks  and  bonds. 
Re-assessments   


1929-1930 
349,466,200  $ 
349,912,760 
108,026,127 
388,979,902 
152,098 


1930-1931 
346,787,760 
348,341,335 
106,640,980 
501,254,990 
116,234 


Total    (non  operative)    $1,196,537,087  $1,303,141,299 


FOR  STATE  TAXATION 
(OPERATIVE) 

Real  Estate $ 

Value  of  improvements 

Personal  Property 

Solvent  credits  and  stocks  and  bonds 

Franchises 

Re-assessments  


1929-1930 

10,727,270  $ 

9,534,290 

132,925,732 

152,725,265 

82,803,974 

18,930 


1930-1931 
10,794,310 
10,139,650 
50,417,231 

294,628,383 

73,455,104 

1,670 


Total  operative $    388,735,461  $    439,436,348 


GRAND  TOTALS $1,585,272,548  $1,742,577,647 


Tax  rate  per  $100 $3.94 

Tax  rate  per  $  1 00  for  schools .79136 

In  addition  to  the  revenue  derived  from  rates  of  taxa- 
tion above  cited,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  appropri- 
ated a  Special  School  Tax  for  Buildings  and  Main- 
tenance, of  .25450 


Lands,  buildings  and  repairs- 
Interest  on  school  bonds 


Promotion  of  health   (Board  of  Health) 
(estimated) 


Attendance  officer   (Police  Department) . 
GRAND   TOTALS 


This  required  a  tax  rate  of. 
Rate  levied  for  operations- 


Cost  of  schools  per  $100  assessment- 
School  bond  redemption 

Which  required  a  tax  rate  of 


1929-1930 
$2,100,000 
779,810 

$2,879,810 


82,239 
2,400 

$2,946,107 

.35740 
.79136 

$     1.14876 

$    699,000 
.08479 


Bonded  indebtedness  outstanding  June  30,  1930. 
Of  which  school  bonds  aggregated 


$4.04 
.83382 


.23484 

1930-1931 
$1,950,000 
735,291 

$2,685,291 


90,477 
2,400 

$2,778,168 

.33749 
.83382 

$     1.17131 

$    700,866 

.08514 

.$140,731,500 

-      15,176,000 
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The  bonded  indebtedness  for  schools,  June  30,  1930,  is  allocated  as  follows: 

]  Junior  High  Elementary 

Issue  of                         High  Schools        Schools  Schools              Totals 

1908 .     $    462,070     $ $1,337,930   $   1,800,000 

1910 176,000        176,000 

1918 967,620             29,010  1,103,370        2,100,000 

1923 3,265,710        2,241,550  5,592,740      11,100,000 


$4,871,400      $2,270,560      $8,034,040    $15,176,000 
Per  cent  of  entire 

bond  issue  32.10  14.96  52.94 

Bonded  indebtedness  outstanding  July  2,  1930 $137,729,400 

Of  which  school  bonds  accounted  for 14,975,000 

PER  CAPITA  COST  ON  AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE 

1.  For  the  high  school  (day) $163.81 

2.  For  the  continuation  school 232.29* 

3.  For  the  adult  education 179.16 

4.  For  the  high  schools  (evening) 132.28** 

5.  For  the  junior  high  schools 149.68 

6.  For  the  elementary  schools   (day) 112.92 

7.  For  the  special  schools    (day) 329.06 

8.  For  the  elementary  schools  (evening) 145.98** 

9.  For   the  kindergartens 97.32 

Percent  of  the  salaries  of  the  San  Francisco  teachers  paid  by  the  State,  28%. 

*Average  daily  attendance  for  the  continuation  school  as  computed  under 
the  State  Law  allows  one  unit  for  each  four  hours  attendance,  approximately 
one  unit  for  each  four  pupils  actually  attending. 

**Under  the  same  rule,  average  daily  attendance  in  evening  schools  is  com- 
puted by  allowing  one  unit  for  each  one  and  seven-ninths  (1  7-9)  pupils 
actually  attending. 


AGGREGATE  COST  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 

1929-1930 

1.  Operating  only  $   8,845,465.59 

2.  (a)    Capital  outlay,  including  (b)  bond  interest 

and   (c)   bond  redemption: 

(a)    $   2,068,016.79 

(b)    779,810.00 

(c)    699,000.00  3,546,826.79 

Amount  of  the  "several  items  in  the  annual 

receipts  for  the  public  schools 12,112,523.55 

Present  amount  invested  in  buildings,  lands 

and  equipment: 

Buildings  $23,890,181.11 

Lands 8,206,176.79      i 

Equipment  2,017,410.21        34,113,768.11 

SCHOOL  LANDS  FUND 
Expenditures  for  fiscal  year  from  July  1,  1929,  to  June  30,  1930 
Schools  Lands  Plans        Buildings  Equipment       Total 

James  Lick  Junior  High  $9,075.00         $9,075.00 

Total  Junior  High  Schools  9,075.00         9,075.00 

39th  and  Ulloa 9,500.00         ■ 9,500.00 

Total  Elementary  Schools  9,500.00         9,500.00 

GRAND    TOTALS    $18,575.00         _ $18,575.00 


Bond  Funds 
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Interest  and  Redemption  of  School  Bonds 

Year  ending  June  30,  1930 


Outstanding 
Issue  of —  July  1, 1929 

July  1,  1908—5%  $  2,000,000.00 

January  1,  1910 — 4%%  200,000.00 

March  1,  1918 — 4%%  2,275,000.00 

March  1,  1923—5%   11,400,000.00 

115,875,000.00 


Interest 
1929-1930 


5 


94,850.00 

8,955.00 

102,555.00 

573,450.00 

$779,810.00 


Redemption 

1929-1930 

$200,000.00 

24,000.00 

175,000.00 

300,000.00 

$699,000.00 


SCHOOL  BOND  1918  FUND 

Expenditures  for  fiscal  year  from  July  1,  1929,  to  June  30,  1930 

Schools                                           Lands          Plans        Buildings  Equipment       Total 
Mission  High   $2,072.50       $2,072.50 

Total  High  Schools  2,072.50         2,072.50 


SCHOOL  BOND  1923  FUND 
Expenditures  for  fiscal  year  from  July  1,  1929,  to  June  30,  1030 

Plans        Buildings  Equipment       Total 


Schools  Lands 
Polytechnic  High $ 

Total  High  Schools  ..._ 

Everett  Junior  High  

Francisco  Junior  High  3,685.00 

Horace  Mann  Junior  High  130.00 

James  Lick  Junior  High  1,050.00 

Portola    Junior   High   _ 

Total  Junior  High  4,865.00 

Columbus    _.     1,200.00 

Sunshine    _ ,201.50 

39th  and  Ulloa  ..._ 7,413.50 

Total  Elementary  Schools  8,815.00 

GRAND   TOTALS   $13,680.00 


$3,577.67  $3,577.67 

3,577.67  3,577.67 

1,900.00 

3,685.00 

130.00 

1,050.00 

173.56 

6,938.56 

1,200.00 

201.50 

7,413.50 

8,815.00 

$2,073.56   $3,577.67  $19,331.23 


1,900.00 


173.56 
2,073.56 


SCHOOL  BONDS  OUTSTANDING  JUNE  30,  1930 

Issue  Issue 

Against  of  1908        of  1910 

Abraham  Lincoln  High  (Sunset)  $ $ 

Balboa  High  

Galileo   High   _ 

George  Washington  High  

Girls    High     _ 146,900  

High  School  of  Commerce   107,690         

Lowell    High    166,480  

Mission    High    41,000  

Polytechnic    176,000 

Everett  Junior  High  _ 

Francisco    Junior    

Horace  Mann  Jr 

Marina   Junior  High   

Portola    Junior    

Roosevelt  Junior   

Elementary  Schools  '. 1,337,930         

TOTALS  $1,S00,000.00       $176,000    $2 


Issue 
of  191S 
$ 

Issue 

of  1923 

$226,070 

158,350 

292,120 

32S.3S0 

2,590 

1,231,640 

Totals 
$226,070 

15S.350 

542,320 

834,440 
328,380 

149,490 

128,050 

1.467,380 
166, 4S0 

297,250 

1,014,630 
11,930 

1,408,220 
16.3S0 

1,352,880 
1S7.930 

1,408,220 

16,380 

29,010 

29,010 

216,630 

560,820 

39,500 

5,592,740 

11,100,000$ 

216,630 

560,820 

39,500 

1,103,370 
2,100.000  $ 

8,034,040 
15,176,000 

Bonded  indebtedness  of  City  and  County  June  30,  1930  $140,731,500 

Of  which  school  bonds  accounted  for  _ 15,176,000 

Bonded  indebtedness  July  2,  1930  137,729,400 

Of  which  school  bonds  accounted  for  14,975,000 
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Report  of  Department  of  Personnel 

The  percentage  of  all  teachers  reported  on  whose  efficiency  reports  were  rated  as: 

1    (Superior) ,  2  (Very  Good) ,  3    (Average) , 
4  (Below  Average,  and  5   (Inferior) 

A  Comparison  of  December,  1929,  with  616  Reports 
and  of  May,  1930,  with  593  Reports 


Elementary  Schools 
Junior  High  Schools 
Senior  High  Schools 
All  Schools 


REGULAR  TEACHERS 


Dec.  May 

1929  1930 

14%  23% 

12%  20% 

17%  14% 

14%  22% 


2 

Dec.  May 

1929  1930 

66%  60% 

70%  53% 

51%  38% 

64%  57% 


Dec.  May 

1929  1930 

18%  17% 

12%  20% 

29%  4S% 

20%  21% 


Dec.  May 

1929  1930 
2%       * 
0%       0% 
3%       0% 
2%       * 


Dec.     May 
1929     1930 


0% 
6% 
0% 


0% 
7% 
0% 


Elementary  Schools 
Junior  High  Schools 
Senior  High  Schools 
All  Schools 


PROBATIONARY  TEACHERS 


Dec.  May 

1929  1930 

6%  1?% 

14%  27% 

29%  32% 

13%  19% 


Dec.  May 

1929  1930 

63%  80% 

70%  60% 

59%  48% 

64%  63% 


Dec.  May 

1929  1930 

31%  19% 

16%  13% 

13%  19% 

23%  17% 


4 
Dec.     May 
1929     1930 

*  1% 

0%       0% 

0%       1% 

1% 


Dec.     May 

1929     1930 

*  0% 

0%       0% 

0%       0% 

0% 


REGULAR  AND  PROBATIONARY  TEACHERS   (Combined) 


Elementary  Schools 
Junior  High  Schools 
Senior  High  Schools 
All  Schools 


Dec.  May 

1929  1930 

10%  15% 

15%  26% 

25%  29% 

14%  20% 


Dec.  May 

1929  1930 

64%  66% 

70%  60% 

56%  46% 

63%  61% 


Dec.  May 

1929  1930 

26%  19% 

15%  14% 

19%  25% 

22%  19% 


"No  percentages  are  entered  because  they  are  negligible. 


Dec.     May 
1929     1930 


1% 


Dec.     May 
1929     1930 


PROBATIONARY  TEACHERS  EMPLOYED 

1918-29 

(1)  Kindergarten-Primary  (Kindergarten  and  Grades  1  to  3)    90 

(2)  Elementary  (Grades  4-8)  47 

(3)  Junior  High  School  71 

(4)  Senior  High  School 27 

(5)  Special   5 

Total  Probationers  240 

(Of  these  25  were  men  and  131  were  women.) 

(6)  Evening  Schools 37 

^Evening  school  teachers  are  not  elected  as  probationers. 


1929-30 
43 
42 
27 
38 
6 


156 

30 


CHANGES  OF  STATUS  OF  TEACHERS 

(1)  Long  term  leaves  granted  (over  20  days)  148  188 

(2)  Retirements   29  24 

(3)  Resignations  (voluntary)  87  53 

(4)  Resignations    (requested)    _ 8  2 

(5)  Dismissals    3  - — - 

(6)  Services  discontinued —  1 

(7)  Deaths  8  14 

(8)  Probationary  teachers  made  regular  teachers 157  181 
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Schedule  of  Directors,  Supervisors,  Principals,  Vice- 
Principals,  and  Teachers,  With  Salaries  Paid. 

DAY  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

(Based  on  January,  1931,  Pay  Roll.) 

Salary  per  Month 

5  Principals   $375.00 

1   Principal  362.50 

1   Principal  350.00 

13   Vice-Principals   278.35 

49  Teachers  253.35 

1   Teacher 250.85 

1   Teacher  240.00 

336  Teachers  233.35 

26  Teachers  228.00 

23   Teachers  220.00 

18  Teachers   212.00 

8  Teachers   _ 204.00 

9  Teachers   : 196.00 

16  Teachers  188.00 

15   Teachers   180.00 

1 7  Teachers   172.00 

4  Teachers  164.00 

6  Teachers  156.00 

9  Teachers 150.00 

1    Teacher  (not  full  time) 140.00 

1   Teacher  (not  full  time) 114.00 

1  Teacher  (not  full  time) 105.00 

7  Teachers  (per  day) 12.50 

3   Teachers    (per  day) 11.00 

2  Teachers    (per  day) 9.50 

8  Teachers  (per  day) 9.00 


581 


CONTINUATION  SCHOOL 

Salary  per  Month 

1   Principal   $354.16 

1   Vice-Principal  260.00 

4  Teachers  245.00 

1   Teacher  240.00 

22  Teachers  225.00 

1  Teacher  220.00 

8  Teachers   212.00 

3   Teachers   204.00 

2  Teachers   196.00 

1  Teacher  188.00 

2  Teachers   180.00 

1  Teacher  172.00 

2  Teachers  156.00 

1    Teacher   (per  day) 11.00 

50 
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EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


1  Principal 
1  Principal 
1  Principal 
1  Principal 
1  Teacher  . 
40  Teachers 
44  Teachers 

1  Teacher 

2  Teachers 
21   Teachers 

1    Teacher 
16  Teachers 
1   Teacher 
1   Teacher 
25   Teachers 
1    Teacher 
1    Teacher 
1    Teacher 
Teachers 
Teachers 
Teachers 


7 
9 

4 


(not  full  time)  ... 
(not  full  time)  _ 

(not  full  time)__. 

(not  full  time)__. 
(not  full  time) 

(not  full  time)__. 

(not  full  time)—. 

(not  full  time)    . 

(per  evening) 

(per  evening) 

(per  evening) 


Saljary  per  Month 

$183.65 

140.00 

131.65 

123.35 

153.00 

107.00 

100.00 

90.00 

85.00 

80.00 

64.20 

60.00 

57.00 

42.80 

40.00 

32.00 

20.00 

16.00 

5.50 

5.00 

4.50 


180 


JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


5  Principals  

4  Principals   

1 1  Vice-Principals   

1   Vice-Principal   

1   Teacher  

1   Teacher  ._ 

4  Teachers  

1   Teacher  

1   Teacher. 

1    Teacher  

115   Teachers   

41    Teachers   

1    Teacher  

1  Teacher  

21    Teachers   

1 3  Teachers   

4  Teachers   

10   Teachers   

6  Teachers   

9   Teachers   

14  Teachers  

15  Teachers  

15   Teachers  

12  Teachers   

2  Teachers  (per  day) ... 
1  Teacher  (per  day)  _ 
9  Teachers    (per  day). 


Salary  per  Month 
$335.00 
320.00 
256.65 
252.00 
237.65 
233.35 
233.30 
228.65 
226.65 
220.65 
216.65 
212.00 
210.00 
204.65 
204.00 
196.00 
188.00 
180.00 
172.00 
164.00 
156.00 
148.00 
140.00 
133.35 
11.50 
8.50 
8.00 


319 
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DAY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Salary  per  Month 

22  Principals    $310.00 

31  Principals   285.00 

20  Principals   -• 260.00 

1  Vice-Principal  : 260.00 

23  Vice-Principals    235.00 

27  Vice-Principals    : 230.00 

1  Vice-Principal  227.00 

3  Vice-Principals   225.00 

1  Vice-Principal  178.00 

1  Vice-Principal   170.00 

3  Teachers   225.00 

1  Teacher  215.00 

7  Teachers   210.00 

2  Teachers   „ 208.00 

40  Teachers  205.00 

2  Teachers   202.00 

691  Teachers   200.00 

35  Teachers   198.00 

52  Teachers   196.00 

1  Teacher  193.00 

49  Teachers   192.00 

1  Teacher  189.00 

48  Teachers   188.00 

1  Teacher  185.00 

49  Teachers   184.00 

5  Teachers   180.00 

9  Teachers  172.00 

1  Teacher  168.00 

14  Teachers   164.00 

6  Teachers   156.00 

44  Teachers   148.00 

1  Teacher  145.00 

1  Teacher  142.00 

64  Teachers   :  140.00 

78  Teachers   132.00 

53  Teachers   122.00 

1  Teacher  121.65 

1 0  2  Teachers   116.65 

1  Teacher   (per  day) 10.50 

2  Teachers  (per  day)   7.50 

13  Teachers  (per  day) 7.00 


1,507 
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SPECIAL  SCHOOLS 

Salary  per  Month 

1  Principal  $310.00 

1  Principal  265.85 

4  Principals   260.00 

1  Vice-Principal  230.00 

12  Teachers  205.00 

2  Teachers   203.00 

14  Teachers   200.00 

3  Teachers   188.00 

2  Teachers   : 180.00 

1  Teacher  132.00 

1  Teacher  116.65 

1  Teacher   (not  full  time) 50.00 

43 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS 

Salary  per  Month 

3  Directors $335.00 

1  Supervisor  1 310.00 

4  Supervisors    265.00 

1  Supervisor  _'. 235.00. 

2  Teachers ..  235.00 

3  Teachers   233.35 

1  Teacher  230.00 

1  Teacher  228.00 

2  Teachers   225.00 

1  Teacher  216.65 

3  Teachers   212.00 

8  Teachers   210.00 

1  Teacher  208.00 

1  Teacher  206.00 

8  Teachers   205.00 

1  Teacher  . 202.00 

19  Teachers   200.00 

1  Teacher  197.00 

3  Teachers   196.00 

1  Teacher  190.00 

1  Teacher  188.00 

1  Teacher 182.00 

1  Teacher  - 180.00 

1  Teacher  174.00 

1  Teacher  164.00 

2  Teachers   156.00 

1  Teacher 150.00 

1  Teacher   (not  full  time) 144.00 

2  Teachers  116.65 

1  Teacher   (not  full  time) 100.00 

2  Teachers   (not  full  time) 80.00 

1  Teacher  (not  full  time). 72.00 

4  Teachers  (not  full  time)  60.00 

1  Teacher   (not  full  time) 50.00 

6  Teachers   (not  full  time) 40.00 

6  Teachers  (not  full  time) 20.00 

1  Teacher   (per  day) 12.50 

1  Teacher   (per  day) 7.00 

1  Teacher    (per  evening) 5.50 


100 


Schedule  of  Teachers  Page  Ninety-four 


EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Salary  per  Month 

2  Principals   $123.35 

1   Principal  117.20 

1  Principal  117.00 

17  Teachers  96.75 

10  Teachers   90.00 

2  Teachers   (not  full  time) 77.40 

1  Teacher   (not  full  time) 72.00 

2  Teachers   (not  full  time) ■. 54.00 

1  Teacher  (not  full  time)  45.00 

2  Teachers    (not  full  time) 36.00 

4  Teachers    (per  evening) 5.00 


43 


Bureau  of  Texts  and  Libraries 

1    Supervisor  285.00 

1   Assistant  , 216.65 

1   Librarian 228.00 

1   Librarian , 212.00 

1  'Librarian    1 64.00 

1   Librarian 150.00 

6 

Superintendent's  Office — Personnel 

1    Teacher  233.35 


RECAPITULATION 

Day  High  Schools 5  8 1 

Continuation  School  50 

Evening  High  Schools 180 

Junior  High  Schools 319 

Day  Elementary  Schools 1,507 

Evening   Elementary   Schools 43 

Special  Schools  43 

Special  Subjects  100 

Administrative  Offices — ■ 

Bureau  of  Attendance  and  Guidance 1 

Bureau  of  Service 6 

Bureau  of  Texts  and  Libraries 6 

Superintendent's   Office — Personnel 1 


2,837 


ERRATA 
(Annual) 

Initial  letter — omitted 

'fects'   p    30 

p  62  1.  5  from  end 

Salary    schedule     "Contin."    should    be 
"Elementary." 
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Entrance  to  Court  of  New  Balboa  High  School 
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Auditorium  of  Presidio  Junior  High  School 
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Letter  of  Transmittal 

San  Francisco,  California, 
September  1  1931 

To  the  Honorable,  the  Members  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  and  for  the 
City  and  County  of  Sax  Francisco 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  herewith  the  Annual  Report  on  the  public  schools  of  this 
city  and  county,  as  required  by  the  Charter,  for  the  seventh-ninth  fiscal  year  of  the 
School  Department  ending  June  30,  1931. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


.^^-  iL^w 


Superintendent  of  Common  Schools 
in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco. 
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Changes  Authorized  Under  the  New  Charter 

THE  CITIZENS  of  San  Francisco,  at  a  special  election  held  on  March  23,  1931, 
voted  in  favor  of  a  new  charter,  which  will  become  effective  in  January  1932, 
thereby  supplanting  the  charter  under  which  the  Municipal  government  has  been 
operated  since  1900.  The  new  organic  law  was  ratified  by  the  California  legislature 
on  April  13,  1931. 

The  original  basic  plan  of  organization  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  seven  members 
as  now  constituted,  with  nomination  by  Mayor  Angelo  Rossi,  subject  to  confirmation 
by  a  vote  of  the  citizens,  is  retained  in  the  new  charter.  However,  the  terms  of 
Board  members  nominated  after  January  1,  1933,  will  be  for  five  years  instead  of  seven 
as  at  present. 

Organized  Under  State  Laiv 

The  City  of  San  Francisco  remains  as  heretofore  a  school  district  organized  under 
the  state  law  supplemented  by  provisions  of  the  new  charter  relating  to  education, 
which  are  as  follows: 

The  Board  of  Education 

Section  134.  All  of  the  public  schools  of  the  school  district  of  the  city  and  county 
shall  be  under  the  control  and  management  of  a  board  of  education  composed  of  seven 
commissioners,  who  shall  be  nominated  by  the  mayor  and  be  subject  to  confirmation  or 
rejection  by  vote  of  the  electors  as  in  this  section  provided,  and  who  shall  be  subject  to 
recall,  and  to  suspension  and  removal  in  the  same  manner  as  elective  officers,  as  provided 
by  this  charter.  The  term  of  each  member  shall  be  five  years,  commencing  on  the  8th 
day  of  January  following  their  respective  nominations,  provided  that  each  such  five-year 
term  shall  begin  at  the  expiration  of  the  respective  terms  of  members  as  existing  at  the 
time  this  charter  shall  go  into  effect.  The  compensation  of  each  member  shall  be  Fif- 
teen Dollars  ($15.00)  per  day  when  the  board  is  in  session  and  Ten  Dollars  ($10.00) 
per  day  while  engaged  in  committee  work  under  the  direction  of  the  board,  provided 
that  the  total  amount  for  such  session  and  committee  work  for  the  whole  board  shall 
not  exceed  Six  Thousand  Dollars  ($6,000.00)  for  any  fiscal  year,  and  that  only  those 
actually  attending  a  session  or  doing  such  committee  work  shall  be  entitled  to  compen- 
sation therefor. 

Nominations  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  be  made,  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  electors,  by  the  filing  by  the  mayor,  with  the  registrar  of  voters 
between  the  first  and  the  10th  day  of  September  in  each  year  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  term  or  terms  of  members,  the  name  of  one  qualified  citizen,  or  two,  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  serve  as  a  member  or  members,  respectively,  of  said  board  for  the 
regular  term  or  terms  commencing  on  the  8th  day  of  January  in  the  succeeding  year. 

The  form  of  ballot  shall  be  as  provided  in  Section  184  of  this  charter  and  if  a 
majority  of  the  qualified  electors  voting  on  said  nomination  or  nominations  shall  vote 
in  favor  thereof,  said  nomination  shall  be  confirmed  and  the  person  or  persons  named 
shall  take  office  on  the  8th  day  of  January  next  following.  If  a  majority  of  the  electors 
vote  "No,"  the  nomination  shall  stand  rejected,  and  such  person  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  nomination  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  education  for  a  period  of  at  least  three 
years.  Vacancies  occurring  on  said  board  shall  be  filled  by  the  mayor  for  the  unex- 
pired term. 

Powers  and  Duties  of  Board  of  Education 

Section  135.  In  addition  to  the  powers  conferred  by  the  general  laws  of  the  state 
and  other  provisions  of  this  charter,  the  Board  of  Education  shall  have  power  to 
establish  and  maintain  such  schools  as  are  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  state  as  the 
board  may  determine,  and  to  change,  modify,  consolidate,  or  discontinue  the  same  as 
the  public  welfare  may  require. 

The  board  shall  also  have  power  to  employ  such  teachers  and  other  persons  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  its  powers  and  duties;  to  fix,  alter  and  approve  their 
salaries  and  compensations,  except  as  in  this  charter  otherwise  provided,  and  to  with- 
hold for  good  and  sufficient  cause  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  wages,  salary,  or  com- 
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pensation  of  any  person  or  persons  employed  as  aforesaid ;  and  to  promote,  transfer 
and  dismiss  teachers,  but  no  teacher  shall  be  dismissed  from  the  department  except 
for  insubordination,  immoral  or  unprofessional  conduct,  or  evident  unfitness  for  teach- 
ing. Appointment,  promotion,  assignment  and  transfer  of  deputy  superintendents, 
principals,  assistants,  teachers  and  all  other  certificated  employees,  shall  be  made  by 
the  board  of  education  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  of  schools.  All 
promotions  of  teachers  shall  be  based  solely  on  merit.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  the  board  from  removing  teachers  as  provided  in  this  charter  and 
the  laws  of  the  state.  Charges  against  teachers  must  be  made  in  writing  by  the  super- 
intendent after  investigation  and  shall  be  finally  passed  upon  by  the  board  after  giving 
the  accused  teacher  a  fair  and  impartial  hearing  before  said  board. 

All  teachers,  heads  of  departments,  vice-principals,  principals,  supervisors  and 
directors  shall  be  classified  as  permanent  employees  in  their  respective  positions  after 
they  have  been  successfully  employed  in  such  positions  in  the  school  department  for  a 
probationary  period  of  three  j'ears.  In  the  absence  of  any  action  to  the  contrary  by 
the  board  of  education  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  such  emplo3'ment,  the  classifica- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  permanent.  A  deputy  superintendent  shall  be  classified  as 
a  permanent  employee  in  such  position  in  the  school  department  in  which  he  was 
permanently  employed  immediately  prior  to  his  appointment  as  deputy. 

Non-teaching  and  non-technical  positions,  and  positions  not  required  by  law  to  be 
filled  by  a  person  holding  a  teaching  or  other  certificate  as  required  by  law,  shall  be 
employed  under  the  civil  service  provisions  of  this  charter  and  the  compensations  of 
such  persons  shall  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  salary  standardization  provisions  of 
this  charter. 

The  Board  of  Education  shall  have  power  to  grant  and  to  renew,  and,  for  insub- 
ordination, immoral  or  unprofessional  conduct,  or  unfitness  for  teaching,  to  revoke 
teachers'  certificates. 

The  board  shall  establish  regulations  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  controller  for  the 
disbursement  of  all  mone37s  belonging  to  the  school  department  or  the  school  fund  or 
funds,  and  to  secure  strict  accountability  in  the  expenditure  thereof,  and  to  provide 
for  the  prompt  payment  of  all  salaries  due  and  allowed  to  officers,  teachers  and  other 
employees  of  the  school  department. 

The  board  shall,  between  the  first  and  the  twenty-first  da3's  of  May  of  each  year, 
adopt  a  schedule  of  salaries  for  the  next  ensuing  fiscal  year  for  teachers  and  other 
empWees  of  the  school  department.  Compensations  of  non-teaching  and  non-technical 
employees  shall  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  salary  standardization  provisions  of 
this  charter. 

Superintendent  of  Schools 

Section  136.  The  superintendent  of  schools  shall  be  the  executive  officer  of  the 
board  of  education.  He  shall  be  appointed  by  said  board  to  serve  at  its  pleasure,  and 
he  shall  receive  such  salary  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  board.  He  shall  have  the  powers 
and  duties  specified  by  this  charter  for  department  heads ;  in  addition  to  such  powers 
and  duties  as  are  fixed  by  general  law. 

The  positions  of  superintendent  and  deputy  superintendent  shall  be  held  only  by 
persons  of  expert  or  technical  training,  but  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  provisions  of  this 
charter  prescribing  a  residence  qualification  for  officers  or  appointees,  provided,  how- 
ever, that  during  their  incumbency  appointees  to  such  positions  shall  reside  in  the  city 
and  county,  and  in  case  any  appointee  shall  fail  so  to  do,  his  appointment  shall  at 
once  be  revoked  by  the  board. 

Deputy  Superintendents 

Section  137.  The  superintendent  shall  appoint  such  deputy  superintendents  as  shall 
be  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  in  case  of  vacancy,  such  vacancy  shall  be 
filled  by  the  superintendent.  Such  appointments  of  deputy  superintendents  shall 
require  confirmation  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  appointees  shall  serve  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  superintendent  and  the  Board  of  Education.  Deputy  superintendents 
shall  have  had  at  least  five  years  experience  as  teachers.  Should  it  be  advantageous  to 
appoint  one  or  more  deputy  superintendents  to  supervise  a  special  line  of  educational 
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work,  such  appointment  ma5^  be  made  regardless  of  teaching  experience  by  an  affirma- 
tive vote  of  five  members  of  the  board,  but  the  appointee  must  have  had  five  years 
experience  in  the  line  of  work  which  he  will  be  called  upon  to  supervise. 

Duties  of  Superintendent 

Section  138.  In  addition  to  the  duties  imposed  by  the  general  laws  of  the  state,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  observe  and  enforce  the  regulations  of  the 
I3oard  of  Education  and  to  see  that  no  religious  or  sectarian  books  or  teachings  are 
allowed  in  the  schools ;  to  report  to  the  board  of  education  annually,  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  October,  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  board  may  require,  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  and  county 
during  the  fiscal  ytHHt,  with  such  recommendations  as  he  may  deem  proper ;  to  inform 
the  board  of  the  condition  of  schools,  school  houses  and  of  other  matters  connected 
therewith,  and  to  recommend  such  measures  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  advance- 
ment of  education  in  the  city  and  county  and  for  the  care  and  improvement  of  the 
property  of  the  school  department ;  to  visit  and  examine,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
deputies  all  the  schools  at  least  twice  a  year  and  determine  their  condition  and  needs 
and  to  report  to  the  board  once  a  month  upon  the  standing  of  schools  examined  by 
him  and  his  deputies ;  to  recommend  rules  for  the  promotion  of  pupils  from  grade  to 
grade,  from  school  to  school,  and  for  the  transfer  and  graduation  of  pupils ;  to  recom- 
mend to  the  board  the  courses  of  study,  the  text  books  and  books  for  supplementary  use 
in  the  public  schools,  and  the  purchase  of  such  apparatus,  books,  stationery  and  other 
classroom  supplies  as  may  be  required  in  the  schools. 

City  Board  of  Examination 

Section  139.  The  superintendent  and  the  deputies  shall  constitute  the  city  board 
of  examination  and  shall  have  power  to  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Education  the 
issuance  of  teachers'  certificates  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  state,  and,  for  im- 
moral or  unprofessional  conduct,  profanity,  intemperance  or  evident  unfitness  for 
teaching,  to  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Education  the  revocation  of  any  certificates 
previously  granted  by  the  board. 


Law  is  the  effort  of  the  group  to  hold  in  leash  its  passions,  and  not 
a  mere  arbitrary  laying  down  of  rules.  Never  can  we  make  it  a  living 
power  until  men  and  women  understand  their  ownership  of  govern- 
ment and  their  responsibility  for  expressing  it. 

Behind  every  great  man  and  every  great  woman  there  is  a  teacher. 

You  have  the.  privilege  of  teaching  the  children  how  to  make  the 
law  a  living  power.  Judge  Florence  E.  Allen. 
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Program  of  Counseling  in  High  Schools 

A  STUDIED  effort  to  set  up  a  more  intensive  program  of  counseling  and  guidance 
in  San  Francisco's  seven  senior  high  schools  was  made  during  the  school  year 
1930-31  in  order  that  students  whose  academic  schooling  terminates  with  high  school 
graduation  may  be  acquainted  with  the  special  qualifications  needed  in  any  given  voca- 
tion or  profession  in  the  workaday  world.  Other  major  objectives  are  educational 
guidance  and  general  social  integration. 

The  problem  of  guidance  has  long  been  a  subject  of  careful  consideration  by  the 
Deputy  Superintendent  in  charge  of  high  schools  and  principals  as  well.  Registry 
teachers  in  cooperation  with  other  school  executives  have  for  many  years  given  counsel 
to  students  on  the  theme  of  choosing  a  life  work,  and  with  reference  to  their  general 
welfare,  recognizing  that  "where  no  counsel  is,  the  people  fall,  but  in  the  multitude  of 
counselors  there  is  safety." 

Resolution  of  Board 

Specific  authorization  to  devote  special  time  to  counseling,  however,  was  granted 
under  resolutions  adopted  by  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  on  May  28,  1930, 
which  were  as  follows : 

"It  is  recommended  that  counseling  and  guidance  in  senior  high  schools  be  conducted 
by  teachers,  one  for  each  class,  low-ninth,  high-ninth,  low-tenth,  high-tenth,  low- 
eleventh,  high-eleventh,  low-twelfth,  and  high-twelfth,  that  may  be  in  the  high  school, 
except  in  the  Girls  High  School  in  which  there  shall  be  one  teacher  assigned  to  two 
classes.  The  teacher  assigned  to  the  class  shall  continue  this  educational  service  with 
the  class  through  the  remaining  years  of  the  high  school  course.  The  service  of  each 
teacher  in  charge  of  a  class  in  counseling  and  guidance  shall  be  considered  the  equiv- 
alent of  one  teaching  period  per  day.  Further,  that  the  administrative  direction  of 
counseling  and  guidance  in  senior  high  schools  be  assigned  by  the  principals  to  one  of 
the  vice-principals  except  in  the  Girls  High  School,  which  has  but  one  vice-principal, 
and  in  which  another  teacher  may  be  assigned  to  the  duty." 

The  above  plan  provides  one  teacher  who  acts  as  counselor  for  an  average  number 
of  three  hundred  pupils.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  average  does  not  hold 
in  practice  and  that  some  teachers,  consequently,  find  themselves  with  nearly  500  pupils 
in  their  counseling  groups. 

Program  in  General 

Under  the  authority  granted,  a  uniform  organization  for  counseling  was  perfected 
in  the  seven  high  schools.  Guidance  conferences  were  called  by  Miss  Emma  L.  Xoonan, 
Supervisor  of  Attendance  and  Guidance,  and  a  tentative  four-year  guidance  program 
was  developed  by  the  conference  method.  The  chief  elements  of  the  program  includ- 
ed:  Compilation  of  a  record  card:  (a)  personal  history,  (b) mental  abilities, 
(c)  physical  conditions,  (d)  attendance  record,  (e)  educational  achievement,  (f)  at- 
titudes and  conduct,  (g)  interests  and  personal  tastes,  (h)  social  and  economic  back- 
ground,  (i)  social,  economic,  and  educational  outlook. 

Progress  Report 

The  following  material  is  an  abridged  progress  report  in  part  of  the  work  in  coun- 
seling in  the  San  Francisco  Four- Year  and  Senior  High  Schools  for  the  year  1930- 
1931.  It  is  more  than  a  report  since  it  contains  many  items  among  the  aims,  methods, 
suggestions,  and  criticisms  which  are  quite  debatable.  Such  disputable  points  should 
be  discussed,  weighed,  tried,  and  evaluated  in  future  plans  and  practices.  Certain  items 
were  common  to  many  reports: 

(a)  Lack  of  time  for  counseling. 

(b)  Too  many  pupils  per  counselor.     The  numbers  ran  as  high  as  481. 

(c)  Impossibility  of  interviewing  all  who  should  be  counseled. 
( d  )  The  plan  of  interviewing  failures  first. 

(e)  The  need  of  checking  scholarship  records. 

(f)  Examination  of  report  cards. 

(g)  The  making  of  a  tentative  program  for  the  full  high  school  course. 
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(h)    Informing  pupils  and  parents  about  college  entrance  and  high  school  gradu- 
ation requirements. 
(i)     The  giving  of  advice  on  term  programs, 
(j)     The  necessity  of  pupil  data. 

(k)    The  responsibility  of  all  teachers  in  a  cooperative  guidance  program. 
(1)     Lack  of  printed  materials. 
One  expected  criticism  did  not  appear  at  all, — the  counseling  of  girls  by  men  teach- 
ers and  of  boys  by  women  teachers. 

The  following  items  are  largely  excerpts  from  the  reports  of  individual  teachers.  No 
effort  is  made  to  use  organized  sentences  in  all  places  since  the  object  is  simply  to  give 
the  ideas  concisely : 

Opinions  of  Individual  Counselors 

The  whole  child  as  an  individual  must  be  carefully  considered.  Mere  perfunctory 
methods  are  of  little  value. 

To  become  acquainted  with  the  student,  learn  his  ambitions  and  plans,  if  any; 
check  up  his  eight-term  tentative  program;  see  that  he  is  following  the  right  course, 
and  discover  his  problems. 

Counseling  gives  opportunity  of  gaining  insight  and  understanding  that  would  be 
difficult  to  realize  in  classroom  intercourse. 

To  give  special  attention  to  the  particular  needs  of  pupils, — courses  suited  to  their 
occupational  choices,  college  entrance  requirements,  individual  abilities  and  handicaps. 

To  motivate  each  student's  choice  of  an  adaptable  curriculum. 

Orientation  of  pupils  to  the  school  and  its  varied  activities. 

To  make  of  the  extra  curriculum  activities  a  training  school  for  leaders  and  follow- 
ers in  group  relationships. 

To  assist  the  pupil  in  finding  himself  with  regard  to  his  interests  and  abilities. 

To  get  the  pupil  to  understand  and  appreciate  opportunities  offered  for  his  develop- 
ment through  the  school. 

To  lead  to  pupil  exploration  and  self  discovery. 

To  prevent  floundering  from  maladjustment  and  failure. 

To  help  the  students  help  themselves. 

To  assist  the  good  and  average  student  as  well  as  the  poor  ones. 

To  encourage  exceptional  children  to  make  the  most  out  of  their  capabilities. 

To  supervise  testing  and  grouping  in  mental  ability  sections. 

Chief  emphasis  has  been  on  help  in  program  planning  with  reference  to  school  and 
life  careers,  in  correcting  badly  adjusted  programs,  and  in  helping  failing  pupils. 

The  work  concerns  two  general  groups :  ( 1 )  those  pupils  who  have  no  plans  for 
the  future  and  are  drifting  through  school  hunting  easy  subjects  and  easy  grading 
teachers,  and  (2)  those  pupils  who  have  plans  for  the  future.  Practically  all  the  fail- 
ures are  in  the  first  group. 

System  of  Indexing  Cases 

The  planning  of  satisfactory  school  and  life  programs,  an  early  understanding  of 
the  needs  of  the  pupils,  their  duties  to  the  school,  information  and  help  on  their  voca- 
tions, and  the  interpretation  of  that  new  world  into  which  they  plunge  after  high 
school. 

Guidance  for  the  development  of  special  abilities. 

To  get  the  pupil  to  talk  about  himself, — his  educational  plans,  his  future  occupation, 
his  interests,  his  hobbies,  his  mental  and  material  qualifications  for  his  life's  ambition. 

To  discourage  distracting  outside  activities. 

Keep  guidance  and  school  disciplinary  matters  separate  in  so  far  as  possible. 

Give  advice  concerning  social  and  economic  conditions  relative  to  earning  a  living. 

Hold  special  interest  group  meetings  with  outside  speakers. 

Consultation  regarding  more  advanced  institutions. 

The  following  added  suggestions  on  counseling  were  received : 

In  some  schools  filing  cards  were  marked  with  metal  flags  as  follows : 

(a)    Red Failures 

.(b)  Yellow D's 
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(c)  White Poor  Health 

(d)  Green Program  Changed 

(e)  Blue Social  Problem 

(f)  Pink Extra  Credits 

(g)  Black Frequent  Absences. 

Supplementing  Registry  Teachers'  Work 

The  general  effort  was  one  designed  to  supplement  the  registry  teachers'  work,  not 
to  infringe  upon  their  privileges  and  duties. 

Some  counselors  visited  registry  rooms  during  the  registry  period  and  were  intro- 
duced and  given  opportunity  to  talk  to  the  classes.  Interviews  in  cases  requiring  special 
attention  were  arranged  during  non-teaching  periods,  before  and  after  school,  and  at 
the  club  period.  Through  these  interviews  acquaintance  was  made  with  each  member 
of  a  class,  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  his  home  environment,  home  conditions,  hopes 
and  aspirations,  and  extending  to  each  sympathetic  encouragement. 

The  types  of  students  interviewed  were : 

(a)  Those  maladjusted  by  personality  or  intelligence  to  the  school  program. 

(b)  Students  who  need  program  or  vocational  advice. 

(c)  Gifted  students  who  appreciate  and  who  profit  by  encouragement  and  com- 
mendation. 

(d)  New  students  who  are  helped  in  their  adjustments  by  personal,  friendly  talks. 
During    the    first    week  a  meeting  of  those  coming  from  junior  high  schools  was 

called.  The  importance  of  their  making  a  proper  start  in  high  school  was  stressed. 
Requisites  for  their  success  were  discussed — home  study,  regularity  of  attendance, 
honesty,  loyalty  to  the  school. 

A  week  was  assigned  to  each  of  the  seven  registry  classes,  during  which  time  the 
pupils  of  that  class  were  invited  especially  to  see  the  counselor. 

The  counselor  met  the  five  classes  of  L-9  students  on  the  five  consecutive  days  of  the 
second  school  week. 

Teachers  divided  the  groups  roughly  on  a  basis  of  I.  Q.'s  and  teachers'  judgments. 
An  endeavor  was  made  to  have  at  least  one  friendly  talk  with  all  members  of  the 
upper  and  lower  quarters. 

Introductions  were  made  between  new  pupils  and  recognized  student  leaders  of  the 
right  sort.  Frequent  check-ups  were  made  to  see  that  new  pupils  were  becoming  ad- 
justed to  the  school. 

After  the  first  interview  the  contact  with  the  pupil  was  as  informal  as  possible — 
a  greeting,  a  question  as  to  his  progress,  or  a  word  of  encouragement  in  the  corridor, 
on  the  playground,  or  wherever  meeting  chances  occur. 

Mimeographed  instructions  on  high  school  and  university  requirements  were  dis- 
tributed, and  a  group  meeting  was  held  for  the  discussion  of  graduation  requirements. 
The  high  school  courses  of  study  of  each  pupil,  with  consideration  to  major  and 
minors,  individual  preferences,  ability  aptitudes,  prospective  vocation,  higher  learning, 
and  parental  preferences,  were  discussed  with  each  student  in  the  Low-9  group.  A 
form  of  pupil  program  of  studies  was  devised  for  ease  in  checking  the  pupil's  whole 
high  school  course. 


"One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  guidance  program  is  place- 
ment; another  is  follow-up  ivork.  Without  advice  and  direction, 
young  workers  take  the  first  job  that  offers." 

Aubrey  A.  Douglass. 
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The  Junior  High  Schools 


APTOS  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL,  which  came  into  being  at  the  opening  of 
the  Fall  Term  of  this  year,  constitutes  the  tenth  junior  high  school  operating  in 
San  Francisco.  Seven  out  of  the  ten  existing  junior  high  schools  are  housed  in  new 
buildings  of  the  modern  type,  and  when  the  Lick  Junior  High  School  is  finished  short- 
ly after  Christmas  eight  of  the  junior  high  schools  will  be  accommodated  in  appropriate 
buildings. 

A  change  in  the  administration  of  the  junior  high  schools  occurred  when  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Fall  Term  the  subject  headships  of  the  junior  high  schools  were 
abolished  by  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  subject  supervisors  for  the  whole 
group  of  junior  high  schools  were  appointed.  The  object  was  to  secure  better  and 
closer  supervision. 

Study  of  Curriculum  Problems  Undertaken 

A  study  is  now  under  way  by  the  book  and  curriculum  problems  committee  to  de- 
termine through  the  every-day  classroom  experience  of  the  teachers  during  the  entire 
year  what  changes  should  be  made  both  in  the  adoption  of  books  and  curriculum  con- 
struction for  the  improvement  of  the  junior  high  schools.  Committees  are  also  work- 
ing upon  problems  incident  to  articulation  between  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary 
schools  and  junior  high  schools  on  the  one  hand,  and  junior  and  senior  high  schools  on 
the  other.  Committees  are  also  operating  a  system  of  achievement  tests  which  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  pupils  of  the  junior  high  schools  in  the  various  subjects  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  efficiency  of  the  work.  It  is  hoped  that  the  results  will  con- 
stitute a  basis  for  promotion  and  graduation  in  the  junior  high  schools. 

William  H.  DeBell  Retires  as  Deputy  Superintendent 
William   H.   DeBell,   deputy  superintendent,  retired  from  the  San  Francisco  Public 
Schools  on  February  1,  after  rounding  out  thirty  years  of  service  in  a  system  which 
he  entered  as  principal  of  the  Spring  Valley  Elementary  School  in  1901. 

Mr.  DeBell's  resignation  came  as  he  was  engaged  in  the  most  active  service  of  his 
entire  career,  the  development  of  the  Junior  High  School  program  in  San  Francisco, 
a  work  which  he  brought  to  its  present  state  of  successful  organization  through  his 
two-fold  experience — a  rich  background  in  the  field  of  education  throughout  the 
United  States  and  a  long  experience  with  the  San  Francisco  system. 

Time  has  been  kind  to  Mr.  DeBell.  All  observers  agree  that  while  he  has  reached 
the  numerical  age  limit  beyond  which  the  charter  says  no  official  or  employee  shall 
serve  the  city,  he  is  as  active  physically  as  one  twenty  years  his  junior  and  he  is  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  mental  force  of  one  at  the  height  of  his  career. 

Regret  Expressed  by  Board  of  Education 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Education  expressed  sincere  regret  upon  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  DeBell.  In  the  Junior  High  School  organization  Mr.  DeBell's  retirement 
was  accepted  with  a  general  feeling  of  regret  but  with  the  satisfaction  that  he  has  be- 
fore him  many  years  which  may  be  given  to  relaxation  from  arduous  official  duties. 

Reminded  that  he  had  held  the  chair  of  deputy  superintendent  since  1914,  Mr. 
DeBell  recounted  the  events  which  led  to  his  selection. 

"In  August,  1907,  I  was  transferred  from  the  principalship  of  Spring  Valley  School 
to  the  same  position  at  Fairmount  School.  There  had  been  a  heavy  influx  of  pupils 
after  the  great  fire  into  the  district  where  the  school  is  located,  and  the  Fairmount 
soon  had  an  enrollment  of  1200  to  1300,  the  largest  school  in  the  city. 

"In  1910,  influenced  by  some  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  being  flat- 
tered at  the  proffered  nomination  from  the  Democratic  Party  and  the  Good  Govern- 
ment League,  I  allowed  myself  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  then  elective  office 
of  Superintendent  of  Schools.  In  a  short  time  I  was  a  sadder  but  wiser  man.  I  was 
defeated  by  the  incumbent,  Alfred  Roncovieri. 

(Four  years  later  a  surprise  came  in  the  career  of  Mr.  DeBell.  His  worth  as  an 
administrator  was  recognized  by  the  man  he  had  opposed  politically,  Superintendent 
Roncovieri,  who  voluntarily  invited  Mr.  DeBell  to  leave  his  principalship  at  the  Fair- 
mount  School  to  become  a  deputy  superintendent.) 
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"This  I  have  always  regarded  as  a  magnanimous  act  on  his  part,"  said  Mr.  DeBell. 
"And  never  during  the  years  I  served  him  did  I  have  cause  for  complaint.  He  always 
manifested  the  highest  confidence  in  me  and  accorded  me  the  greatest  consideration." 

Mr.  DeBell's  success  as  an  educator  was  based  upon  years  of  careful  preparation. 
He  is  a  native  of  Virginia  and  educated  privately  in  the  old  Field  School,  a  boarding 
school,  and  received  a  master's  degree  from  Roanoke  College,  Salem,  Virginia. 

The  teaching  experience  of  Mr.  DeBell  began  when  he  was  eighteen  years  old. 
Excepting  for  the  "time  out"  at  college  he  has  had  but  a  single  leave  of  absence  in  52 
years;  that  was  in  San  Francisco  in  1910,  when  he  remained  away  from  his  desk 
for  one  month  with  full  pay  due  to  accumulated  credits  for  extra  services  he  had  ren- 
dered. 

Career  of  Mr.  DeBell  Reviewed 

Before  coming  to  California,  Mr.  DeBell  had  a  variety  of  teaching  experience  which 
led  him  to  the  vice-principalship  and  later  to  the  principalship  of  the  Staunton  (Vir- 
ginia) High  School,  which  he  left  in  1893  to  accept  the  headship  of  Hoitt's  Oak 
Grove  School  at  Burlingame.  After  three  years'  service,  he  resigned  to  organize  what 
later  became  the  Auburn  High  School. 

"It  was  at  this  time,"  said  Mr.  DeBell,  "that  I,  against  the  advice  of  many  advisers, 
definitely  chose  my  life's  work  in  the  Elementary  rather  than  the  High  School  field, 
fully  realizing  the  financial  sacrifice  it  involved. 

"This  led  me  to  the  principalship  of  the  Dwight  Way  Elementary  School,  Berkeley, 
being  chosen  for  that  position  by  Dr.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  then  head  of  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  University  of  California.  This  selection  was  left  to  Dr.  Brown 
by  the  Board  of  Education  because  the  school  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  "school  of 
methods,"  a  practice  school  for  the  students  of  pedagogy.  It  was  to  supplement  the 
Tompkins  School  of  Oakland,  the  principal  of  which  was  the  distinguished  Edwin 
Markham. 

"During  the  four  years  of  my  principalship,  I  was  working  extensively  with  the 
Department  of  Education  as  a  graduate  student  and  was  in  due  course  graduated  by 
the  University  of  California.  But  most  of  the  work  pursued  there  was  tested  out  in 
the  Dwight  Way  School,  which  was  really  my  laboratory.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
I  met  and  learned  to  appreciate  that  distinguished  teacher  and  educator,  Thomas  L. 
Heaton,  Assistant  Professor  in  Education,  University  of  California,  who  supervised 
the  work  of  the  students  who  practiced  in  my  school. 

Acknowledgments  Given  to  Associates 

"I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Heaton  as  well  as  to  F.  E. 
Perham,  Superintendent  of  Berkeley  Schools,  whose  office  was  in  my  building,  for 
their  great  influence  in  shaping  many  of  my  school  attitudes  and  practices. 
_  "It  was  a  letter  from  Mr.  Heaton  to  Mrs.  Mary  Kincaid  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  San  Francisco,  in  commendation  of  the  administration  of  the  Dwight  Way 
School,  which  led  Mrs.  Kincaid  to  nominate  me  for  the  principalship  of  Spring  Valley 
School.    This  was  in  1901. 

"It  would  be  amiss  if  I  did  not  record,  as  an  item,  the  fact  of  my  always  pleasant 

relationship  to  Deputy  Superintendent  Cloud  and  his  cordial  attitude  toward  me  at 

every  point  during  these  sixteen  years  of  our  association  as  plain  colleagues  or  in  his 
.v: t,:„x  j *...  " 


position  as  chief  deputy.' 


The  school  today  has  passed  the  age  of  ivorshiping  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  curriculum. 

We  are  now  entering  an  era  of  educational  development  when  the 
child  is  in  the  center  of  our  thinking. 

No  one  has  worked  harder  to  secure  this  result  than  big-hearted 
teachers,  although  the  community  is  really  responsible  for  consum- 
mating the  undertaking.  Milo  H.  Stuart. 
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Review  of  Elementary  Grades 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS  in  the  elementary  public  schools  in  San  Francisco  were 
reviewed  by  three  distinguished  educational  leaders  from  other  cities  during  the 
year  1930-31,  and  the  observations  of  these  visitors  reflect  the  standard  of  efficiency 
which  has  been  maintained  in  this  unit  of  the  school  system. 

Dr.  John  C.  Almack,  professor  of  education  at  Stanford  University,  made  an  in- 
spection of  a  standard  elementary  school,  and  his  conclusions  were  as  follows: 

A   Visitor  s  Viewpoint 

"I  have  been  impressed  with  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  the  standard  elementary 
school  in  San  Francisco,  and  I  have  been  astonished  with  the  evidences  of  accomplish- 
ment shown  at  the  Edison  School.  As  I  went  about  the  school  I  saw  signs  of  creative 
endeavor.  I  saw  evidences  of  cleverness  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  I  wish  to  know 
where  these  teachers  were  trained,  the  sources  of  these  ideas  and  the  kind  of  a  happy 
atmosphere  it  is  possible  to  set  up  that  gives  this  freedom  of  happiness  and  achievement. 

"I  feel  that  the  reason  for  criticisms  of  the  schools  today  arises  from  ignorance  of 
what  the  schools  are  doing.  I  congratulate  your  supervisors  and  teachers  of  penman- 
ship, and  I  leave  you  now  with  a  great  admiration  for  the  work  you  are  doing." 

Federal  Appraisal  of  Elementary  Grades 

Miss  Alice  Barrows,  a  specialist  from  the  Office  of  Education,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Washington,  spent  several  days  in  San  Francisco  and  made  a  thorough  study 
of  the  elementary  schools. 

"In  regard  to  the  elementary  schools,"  said  Miss  Barrows,  "I  am  delighted  to  see 
that  you  have  departed  from  the  old  traditional  type  of  school  program — the  school  in 
which  a  child  sits  all  day  listening  to  the  teacher  talk  and  then  telling  the  teacher  what 
she  said.  Of  course  we  all  recognize  that  this  'sit  and  listen'  school  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Modern  types  of  school  programs  are  based  upon  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
children  learn  only  through  experience,  and  that  children's  needs  are  as  different  as 
the  number  of  children.  I  am  verj'  much  impressed  with  the  freedom,  the  flexibility 
and  the  vitality  of  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  your  elementary  schools. 

"Another  feature  of  your  school  system  which  interested  me  very  much  was  the 
'training  in  service'  of  your  principals  and  teachers.  This  seems  to  me  one  of  your 
most  significant  and  valuable  contributions  to  the  evaluation  of  the  modern  elementary 
school.  After  all,  we  cannot  wait  for  a  new  generation  of  teachers  to  grow  up  to  be 
trained.  Furthermore,  it  is  heartily  true  that  'training  in  service'  which  necessitates 
meeting  actual  problems  from  day  to  day  is  more  vital  and  more  productive  of  real 
growth  than  preliminary  training  divorced  from  the  actual  job  of  teaching." 

Australian  Educator  Comments 

The  third  visitor  was  G.  A.  Osborne,  senior  inspector  of  schools  of  the  education 
department,  Victoria,  Australia. 

Mr.  Osborne  visited  the  Parkside  elementary  school,  which  was  the  first  of  three 
in  San  Francisco  to  engage  in  an  elementary  school  activity  program  that  has  brought 
this  phase  of  "learning  by  doing"  up  to  its  present  stage  of  educational  success. 

"After  seeing  an  activity  program  I  feel  that  I  would  like  to  be  a  part  of  it,"  Mr. 
Osborne  told  Miss  Bertha  E.  Roberts,  deputy  superintendent,  after  he  visited  the 
Parkside  School.  "I  would  like  to  be  one  of  the  children  going  to  this  school.  This 
activity  program  seems  to  be  touching  life.  Everyone  seems  to  shine  in  his  own  par- 
ticular sphere.  There  is  no  parade  of  particularly  bright  children.  Ever}'  child  has  a 
share.  The  bright  children  are  given  the  more  difficult  things. to  do.  Every  child 
seems  to  have  a  part  that  fits  his  ability." 

"The  program  also  seems  to  satisfy  the  aesthetic  side  of  the  child.  The  continuity 
of  the  work  is  preserved. 

"There  seems  to  be  a  very  fine  teamwork  throughout  the  school.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  this  is  the  vital  sympathy  that  seems  to  exist  between  children  and  teacher. 
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"Furthermore,  there  is  a  perfect  balance  between  creative  work  and  the  tool  sub- 
jects. In  other  words,  that  the  fundamentals,  so-called  three  R's,  are  not  suffering 
because  of  an  activity  program. 

"The  spirit  and  beauty  of  San  Francisco  are  reflected  in  the  elementary  school,?. 
These  elementary  schools  show  great  leadership,  producing  and  growing  happy, 
healthy  children  and  joyous,  sincere  and  efficient  teachers." 

National,  State  and  Local  Exhibits 

Results  obtained  in  the  elementary  schools  brought  invitations  from  city,  state  and 
national  groups  for  exhibits,  the  first  of  which  was  made  at  the  National  Education 
Association  Convention  held  in  Los  Angeles.  Other  exhibits  were  placed  in  Stanford 
University,  the  State  Teachers  Colleges  at  San  Jose  and  San  Francisco,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Public  Library,  and  the  Community  Chest. 

San  Francisco's  elementary  school  methods  were  recognized  by  educational  editors 
throughout  the  country  in  such  magazines  as  Educational  Method,  Elementary  English 
Review,  the  Sierra  Educational  Journal,  and  the  National  Journal  of  Education 
Methods. 

A  committee  of  teachers  brought  to  completion  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  a 
booklet  entitled,  "San  Francisco — Her  Story,"  a  publication  intended  to  meet  the  need 
for  a  juvenile  history  of  San  Francisco  for  use  by  the  pupils  of  the  fourth  grade.  The 
book  is  being  illustrated  by  fifteen  gifted  students  in  the  Galileo  High  School  working 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Baldwin.  The  text  was  suggested  by  Miss 
Bertha  Roberts,  deputy  superintendent,  and  was  written  by  the  following  committee 
of  teachers : 

Edith  H.  Cochran,  Chairman;  Zoa  M.  Meyer,  Marguerite  A.  Lentz, 
Annette  I.  Schraft,  Cecilia  Papini. 

Administration  of  Unit 

Miss  Bertha  E.  Roberts,  deputy  superintendent  in  charge  of  elementary  schools, 
administered  the  affairs  of  this  unit  through  one  supervisor  in  grades  4,  5,  and  6,  and 
two  supervisors  in  charge  of  the  kindergarten  division.  In  mid-year,  following  the 
resignation-retirement  of  the  deputy  superintendent  in  charge  of  junior  high  schools, 
grades  7  and  8,  located  in  elementary  school  buildings,  were  placed  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Miss  Roberts. 

The  motivating  power  in  the  elementary  schools  was  based  upon  activity  programs 
which  had  for  their  purpose  the  release  of  all  the  creative  powers,  in  encouraging  all 
the  questioning  powers,  and  in  finding  in  the  child  elements  of  self-direction  and  self- 
discipline  ample  for  the  best  growth. 

While  the  value  of  child  centered,  rather  than  teacher  imposed  work  has  been 
recognized  by  the  majority  of  teachers  in  San  Francisco  who  have,  for  many  years, 
utilized  worthwhile  activities  in  motivating  school  work,  the  plan  has  been  worked 
out  by  individual  classes  rather  than  by  schools. 

During  the  year,  a  definite  organization  of  the  work  of  all  intermediate  grades  in 
a  school  around  a  central  unit  was  inaugurated  in  three  San  Francisco  schools — the 
Alvarado,  the  Dudley  Stone,  and  the  Parkside.  In  order  to  orient  the  principals,  a 
conference  was  held  with  them,  purpose  and  plans  were  discussed,  and  a  general  prob- 
lem assigned  for  each  school.    A  bibliography  was  sent  to  each  school  for  teacher  use. 

After  several  faculty  meetings,  a  final  meeting  was  held  in  each  school  at  which  time 
class  units  of  work  were  approved,  a  term's  accomplishments  book  planned  and  neces- 
sary standard  tests  arranged. 

Reading  Programs  Emphasized 

Two  phases  of  the  reading  program  were  emphasized  in  demonstration  lessons 
given  during  the  school  year.  At  the  first  meeting,  Audience  Reading  Demonstrations 
were  given  at  the  Grattan  School.  Six  types  of  lessons  were  presented  by  six  defferent 
classes. 

At  the  second  reading  meeting  a  specific  procedure  in  drill  was  demonstrated.  The 
directions  in  the  manual  for  the  McCall  Standard  Test  Lessons  in  Reading  were 
explained     and     amplified     and    their    application  to  the  slow  moving  reading  group 
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was  shown  in  a  lesson  with  sixth  grade  children.     The  use  of  individual  and  class 
charts  to  motivate  this  type  of  work  was  explained. 

A  meeting  was  called  at  the  Moulder  Building  on  March  11,  1930  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reviewing  the  principles  of  spelling  instruction  and  clarifying  objectives,  pur- 
poses of  spelling,  methods  of  study,  diagnosis  of  individual  weaknesses  and  remedial 
procedure. 

Probationary  Meetings 

The  chief  aim  of  probationary  teacher  meetings  has  been  to  establish  a  confidence 
in  and  appreciation  of  the  supervisor  as  a  systematic  and  understanding  helper  and 
guide. 

General  meetings  for  probationary  teachers  were  held  on  the  second  Wednesday  of 
every  calendar  month  throughout  the  school  year. 

Meetings  of  study  groups  were  held  every  other  week  on  Wednesday  throughout  the 
term.  Two  meetings,  one  on  September  10,  1930,  and  one  on  January  14,  1931,  were 
held  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  teachers  at  the  opening  of  the  school  terms  to  explain 
to  them  the  requirements  for  the  term,  to  encourage  them  in  working  for  high  stand- 
ards of  attainment  and  to  offer  them  the  help  and  guidance  of  the  central  office. 


The  intellect  was  created  not  to  receive  passively  a  few  words, 
dates,  facts,  but  to  be  active  for  the  acquisition  of  truth.  According- 
ly, education  should  labor  to  inspire  a  profound  love  of  truth,  and  to 
teach  the  processes  of  investigation. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  young  are  to  be  made,  as  far  as  possible,  their 
own  teachers,  the  discoverers  of  truth,  the  interpreters  of  nature,  the 
framers  of  science.     They  are  to  be  helped  to  help  theinselves. 

In  proportion  as  the  child  gains  knowledge,  he  should  be  taught 
hoiv  to  use  it  well,  how  to  turn  it  to  the  good  of  mankind.  We  should 
study  the  icorld  as  God's  world,  and  as  the  sphere  in  which  he  is 
to  form  interesting  connections  with  his  fellow-creatures.  A  spirit  of 
humanity  should  be  breathed  into  him  from  all  his  studies. 

William  Ellery  Channing. 
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Activities  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Grades 

THE  YEAR  has  brought  increasing  recognition  of  the  vital  place  of  an  activity 
program  in  the  life  of  the  elementary  school  child.  "Activity"  in  the  educational 
world  has  grown  in  importance  with  the  increasing  critical  study  of  its  meaning. 
Emphasis  on  the  value  of  an  activity  is  placed  upon  the  resulting  development  of  the 
pupils.  When  it  contributes  to  a  growth  in  understanding  and  makes  participation  in 
further  activities  possible  and  profitable,  it  is  functioning. 

Some  interesting  research  on  three  fundamental  subjects,  which  claim  a  place  on 
every  real  activity  program,  has  been  done.  The  results  of  these  investigations  in  the 
field  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  have  had  an  important  bearing  on  general  prac- 
tices in  the  Kindergarten-Primary  grades  throughout  the  city.  This  research  is  indeed 
the  outstanding  feature  of  the  year's  work  in  these  grades. 

Reading 

A  cooperative  study  of  reading  retardation  was  made  in  the  first  three  grades  of 
twenty  elementary  schools.  Some  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  pupils  were  selected 
for  participation.  They  were  selected  because  of  recognition  of  their  outstanding  need 
for  consideration.  They  were  conspicuously  below  normal  in  reading  ability.  The 
sources  of  their  reading  difficulties  were  widely  different  in  character  but  no  extraneous 
factors  were  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  primary  purpose  of  helping  them  to  improve 
their  reading.  The  intensive  remedial  program  was  faithfully  executed.  The  steps 
in  this  remedial  program  were : 

1.  Selecting    of    pupils    who  were  slow  in  learning  on  the  basis  of  objective 
tests 

2.  Discovering  the  cause  or  causes  of  their  reading  disability 

3.  Providing  teachers  with  aids  and  materials   to  raise  the   achievement  of 
the  pupils 

The  intensive  remedial  program  was  carried  on  for  a  three  months'  period.  The 
reading  ability  of  the  pupils  had  been  measured  at  the  beginning  of  this  time.  Their 
reading  ability  was  measured  again  at  the  end  of  this  period.  The  results  of  the  study 
proved  the  soundness  of  the  findings  during  the  course  of  the  study  and  encouraged 
the  extension  of  this  procedure  to  more  pupils.  While  the  gain  of  the  lowest  quartile 
was  2.5  months,  the  gain  of  the  highest  quartile  was  9.7  months.  The  median  gain 
during  this  three  months'  program  of  intensive  remedial  work  was  5.6  months.  Con- 
sidering the  fact  that  none  of  these  pupils  had  made  normal  progress  prior  to  this 
period,  a  median  gain  of  5.6  months  in  a  three  months  period  is  most  gratifying. 

Some  desirable  reading  workbooks  were  recommended  for  introduction  into  the 
first  grades  as  a  partial  outcome  of  this  study.  All  first  grade  children  have  been 
supplied  with  them. 

Writing 

An  observational  survey  of  the  writing  situation  stimulated  interest  in  the  possibil- 
ities for  improving  the  effectiveness  of  the  teaching  of  handwriting.  It  was  felt  that 
there  was  a  genuine  need  for  studying  the  standards  for  each  grade.  A  special  com- 
mittee was  formed,  and  assembled  some  interesting  findings.  They  began  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  more  definite  sequence  of  accomplishments  for  the  Kindergarten-Primary 
grades.  They  concentrated  upon  reduction  of  the  transition  difficulties  from  third 
grade  writing  situations  to  fourth  grade  writing  situations.  They  made  some  very 
specific  recommendations  in  regard  to  this  problem : 

1.  Instruction  in  ink  work  before  entry  into  the  fourth  grade. 

2.  Recognition  of  need  for  gradually  reducing  the  size  of  writing. 

3.  Knowledge  of  formation  of  small  and  capital  letters  of  the  alphabet  before 
entry  into  the  fourth  grade. 

4.  Emphasis  on  teaching  of  writing  based  upon  individual  needs. 
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A  series  of  meetings  on  writing  problems  was  given.  Three  elementary  schools 
served  as  demonstration  centers  to  provide  opportunity  for  personal  observation  of 
writing  methods  by  all  teachers  of  these  grades. 

Arithmetic 

Number  work  demanded  attention.  It  was  felt  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
unify  the  method  of  teaching  numbers  throughout  the  city.  The  attainments  for 
each  grade  were  made  more  definite  and  a  new  supplement  to  the  course  of  study  in 
number  work  was  introduced.  Large  flash  cards  and  individual  drill  cards  were  pro- 
vided for  the  first  three  grades.  Demonstration  lessons  were  again  planned  and  given 
for  the  benefit  of  all  teachers  of  these  grades  in  order  to  secure  the  most  effective  use 
of  these  new  cards.     Outstanding  conclusions  of  the  arithmetic  research  were : 

1.  All  types  of  number  experience  to  be  taught  concretely  first. 

2.  All  drill  work  to  follow  motivation. 

3.  Various    avenues  of     approach   to  be  stressed   for  learning  combinations — 
visual,  auditory,  and  muscular. 

General  Supervision 

The  program  of  general  supervision  centered  about  the  thought  of  improvement 
of  instruction.     The  following  points  were  stressed : 

1.  Classroom  visitation  for  observation  of  learning  conditions. 

2.  Group  meetings  as  constructive  means  of  assisting  teachers. 

3.  Directed  discussions  and  demonstrations. 

4.  Talks  by  inspirational  outside  speakers. 


GROUNDING  IN  THE  FUNDAMENTALS 
Our  youth  must  be  well  grounded  in  the  fundamentals  in  order 
that  they  may  develop  into  clear  thinking  men  and  icomen  ready  and 
fit  to  assume  their  places  in  a  fast  changing  world. 

The  progressive  thought  of  the  modern  teacher  is  directed  toward 
preserving  the  imagination  of  normal  childhood.  Today's  program  of 
elementary  education  is  intended  to  cultivate  within  the  child  an 
ability  to  get  along  with  other  children.  San  Francisco's  public  schools 
offer  opportunity  for  this  modern  development  of  our  children. 
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Educational  Opportunities  for  Adults 

AN  ADAGE  as  old  as  the  hills  and  as  moss-grown  as  that  insanitary  bucket  so 
unduly  famed  in  poetry  and  song,  says  that  you  cannot  teach  old  dogs  new  tricks. 
Psychologists  give  us  an  abundance  of  evidence  to  disprove  this  dogmatic  statement  so 
often  productive  of  inferiority  complexes,  or  self  condoning  laziness,  or  atrophied 
brains.  The  very  foundation  of  the  almost  world-wide  adult  education  movement  is 
an  abiding  faith  that  men  and  women  are  never  too  old  to  learn.  Modern  life  presents 
a  wealth  of  adult  humanity  eagerly  awaiting  and  most  susceptible  to  a  training  which 
has  become  a  public  responsibility.  California  through  legislative  action  in  1927  auth- 
orizing the  establishment  of  a  Division  of  Adult  Education  as  one  of  the  ten  units  of 
the  educational  program  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  assumed  this  respon- 
sibility and  began  a  vigorous  campaign  to  enrich  a  constantly  expanding  field. 

Types  of  Instruction 

A  steadily  increasing  number  of  day  and  evening  classes  for  "grown-ups"  shows  that 
our  community  is  wide  awake  to  the  situation  that  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools 
belong  fully  as  much  to  the  taxpayers  as  to  their  children.  Witness  the  up-to-dateness 
of  the  classes  functioning  in  our  school  system.  During  1930-1931  there  were  18 
Day  Adult  classes  for  Immigrant  Education  with  an  enrollment  of  1876  women  and 
580  men,  a  class  of  the  latter  being  housed  in  the  loft  of  the  Crab  and  Salmon  Fisher- 
men's Protective  Association  building  on  Fishermen's  Wharf  at  the  foot  of  Taylor 
Street.  Last  term  this  class  had  an  enrollment  of  35  men  who  daily  fished  from  the 
dark  hours  of  the  early  morning  until  the  blaze  of  the  noon-day  sun  or  the  threatening 
clouds  of  a  coming  storm  hastened  them  home  for  the  mid-day  meal.  Then  they  hur- 
ried to  school  to  stay  until  dusk  because  of  a  consuming  ardor  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  crowning  privilege  of  American  citizenship.  There  were  enthusiastic  Day 
Public  Speaking  Classes,  in  one  of  which  39  members  of  the  finest  police  force  in 
America  devoted  part  of  their  leisure  to  obtaining  a  special  training  to  enable  them  as 
instructors  in  the  San  Francisco  Police  Department  School  of  Instruction  to  function 
more  efficiently  as  group  leaders.  In  sixteen  other  Public  Speaking  classes,  382  pro- 
gressive mothers,  members  of  Parent-Teacher  Associations,  who,  while  their  fortunate 
youngsters  were  safely  cared  for  in  their  respective  neighborhood  schools,  spent  two 
hours  a  week  in  attendance  at  these  classes  with  the  sole  purpose  of  so  improving 
themselves  that  as  leaders  they  could  stand  unafraid  before  the  more  timid  sisters 
joined  with  them  in  an  altruistic  endeavor  so  to  link  the  home  and  the  school  that  their 
work  will  lead  to  a  civic  consciousness  that  must  eventually  result  in  an  informed 
public  and  civic  betterment. 

Parental  Education  classes  of  150  mothers  functioned  under  the  guidance  of  six 
specially  trained  and  certificated  teachers,  themselves  mothers  of  families,  all  interested 
in  spreading  the  gospel  of  an  intelligent  parenthood  through  which  the  abilities,  the 
aptitudes,  and  the  individualities  of  their  children  may  be  recognized,  developed,  and 
fostered  for  the  benefit  of  generations  yet  unborn.  An  enrollment  of  5354  students  in 
Continuation  School  for  the  compulsory  education  of  youths  from  16  to  18  years  of 
age  showed  in  this  total  a  voluntary  enrollment  of  1325  men  and  women,  eager  to 
improve  their  leisure. 

Evening  Schools 

Three  thousand  four  hundred  and  nineteen  adults  attended  four  Evening  Elemen- 
tary Schools,  the  objectives  of  which  are  the  teaching  of  the  English  language  to 
foreigners,  the  development  of  American  ideals,  preparation  for  naturalization,  the 
supplementing  of  a  neglected  school  education,  and  also  civil  service  coaching.  Under 
this  item  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  recent  examination  conducted  by  the  San 
Francisco  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  "Number  One"  successful  candidate  last  term 
was  coached  at  the  Lincoln  Elementary  Evening  School.  16146  adults  attended  the 
four  Evening  High  Schools,  all  of  which  have  a  course  corresponding  very  closely 
to  the  four-year  course  required  for  graduation  for  our  Day  High  Schools.  This 
course  is  augmented  by  adult  education  classes  necessary  particularly  for  industrial 
workers  interested  in  improvement  "on  the  job"  by  wHich  they  earn  their  daily  bread, 
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or  in  preparing  themselves  for  promotional  opportunities,  or  in  learning  new  techniques 
so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  labor  devices  of  this  disastrous  machine  age.  Located  in 
the  Ferr\'  Building  are  Navigation  classes  which  offer  courses  to  prepare  the  student 
to  obtain  a  license  as  a  second  mate  or  as  an  air  pilot.  In  these  classes  during  the 
past  year  there  were  enrolled  181  men  and  5  women,  one  of  the  latter  students  passing 
successfully  the  written  examinations  for  air  pilot. 

All  evening  school  classes  are  open  to  both  men  and  women  who  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  one  or  more  of  the  many  opportunities  offered.  Tuition  and  text  books 
are  free.  Expert  teachers  present  a  great  variety  of  modern  courses  embracing  a  wide 
range  of  training  in  fundamentals,  academic  and  cultural  subjects,  the  home-making 
arts,  dietetics  and  required  chemistry  courses  for  nurses  in  training,  vocal  and  orches- 
tral music,  dramatics,  Americanization  and  citizenship.  A  well-rounded  and  compre- 
hensive curriculum  comprises  commercial  courses  in  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  typing, 
the  use  and  the  care  of  office  machines,  salesmanship,  commercial  art,  and  modern 
langauges,  as  well  as  vocational  and  industrial  courses  in  navigation,  aviation,  elec- 
tricity, telegraph,  radio,  wood  and  machine  shop  work,  automobile  mechanics,  physical 
education,  and  gymnasium  classes  for  community  recreational  purposes.  Under  Trade 
Extension,  shop  training  courses  and  the  drafting,  the  science,  and  the  mathematics 
courses  allied  to  them  meet  the  needs  of  skilled  workers  in  the  following  important 
activities: 

Municipal  surveying  for  field  assistants  and  junior  engineers 
Substation  operation  for  operators  at  electric  power  stations 
Technology     of     power     station    engineering  for  mechanical  operators  of  power 

stations 
Steam  turbine  operation  for  operating  engineers. 
Petroleum  engineering  for  oil  company  engineers 

Hydraulic  power  house  engineering  practice  for  hydraulic  machinery  workmen 
Reinforced  concrete  construction  for  builders,  contractors,  and  concrete  workers 
Electric  and  oxy-acetylene  welding  for  active  workers  in  steel  and  iron  industries 
Telephone  engineering  and  Morse  telegraphy  for  telephone  employees 
Elevator  engineering  for  elvator  company  employees 
Paints,  varnishes,  and  solvents  for  painters. 

Enrollments 

Figures  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Educational  Research  and  Service  give  a 
city  enrollment  of  2456  in  the  Day  Adult  Classes  for  Immigrant  Education,  150 
women  in  Parental  Education  classes,  412  men  and  women  in  Day  Adult  Public 
Speaking  classes,  1325  adults  in  Continuation  School,  3419  men  and  women  in  Even- 
ing Elementary  Schools,  16,146  adult  students  in  Evening  High  Schools, — making  a 
grand  total  of  23,917,  which  is  .221  or  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  school  population 
of  108,484  enrolled  in  our  city  schools  for  1930-1931.  The  school  population  is  .167, 
a  little  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  estimated  city  population  of  647,166  for  the  same 
period.  Unemployment  and  necessary  adjustments  to  the  complexities  of  changing 
times  will  hereafter  make  tremendous  demands  upon  our  day  and  evening  adult  classes 
for  a  greater  range  of  activities  to  offer  opportunities  for  the  worthy  use  of  the  leisure 
time  which  will  be  forced  upon  adults  in  trades  and  industries.  What  will  be  the 
next  step  in  adult  education  will  depend  upon  an  enlightened  and  insistent  public  to 
whose  demands  Superintendents  of  Schools  and  Boards  of  Education  must  listen,  and 
to  which  they  can  accede  only  so  far  as  budget  limitations  will  permit. 
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Methods  Employed  in  Teaching  the  Handicapped 

WHEN  in  the  Spring  of  1927  the  State  Legislature  authorized  the  re-organization 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education  in  ten  divisions,  one  of  which  was  the 
Division  of  Special  Education,  California  went  on  record  as  being  vitally  concerned 
in  and  actually  responsible  for  the  education  of  the  handicapped  children  in' her  public 
schools.  With  State  leadership  this  work  was  bound  to  make  rapid  headway.  Of 
necessity  the  work  is  highly  specialized  and  because  the  classes  must  be  small  "The 
Budget"  always  looms  large  upon  the  Special  Education  horizon.  However,  as  the 
community  grows  in  numbers  and  intelligence,  so  too  will  grow  the  demand  that 
special  education  be  provided  for  handicapped  children. 

Applicants  Must  Be  Bona  Fide  Residents 

Application  for  entrance  to  special  schools  and  special  classes  must  be  made  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  and  approved  by  the  Director  of  Child  Hygiene  of  the 
San  Francisco  Board  of  Public  Health.  Also,  unless  the  parent  or  the  legal  guardian 
of  the  child  is  a  bona  fide  resident  of  San  Francisco,  no  application  for  Special  Educa- 
tion may  be  considered  except  by  a  contract  agreed  upon  between  the  educational 
authorities  of  the  counties  concerned  in  the  payment  of  tuition  as  required  by  State 
Law.  Applicants  for  admission  to  schools  and  classes  for  the  physically  handicapped 
must  be  of  normal  intelligence.  Further,  before  any  special  class  except  for  the  deaf 
is  recommended,  there  must  be  an  initial  enrollment  of  at  least  18  pupils. 

One  of  the  outstanding  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  special  educa- 
tion is  that  which  concerns  children  who  have  no  hearing  or  who  are  hard  of  hearing. 
In  1901  the  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf  (since  1922  known  as  the  Gough  School)  was 
established  through  the  efforts  of  a  group  of  parents  and  other  interested  persons  under 
the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Jennie  Bell  Holden,  niece  of  the  inventor  of  the  telephone  and 
an  expert  teacher  of  the  Oral  Method  for  teaching  the  deaf.  Later  she  was  appointed 
the  pioneer  teacher  of  this  school,  thus  insuring  a  most  auspicious  beginning  for  this 
type  of  education  in  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools. 

Teaching  Methods  Used  at  Gough  School 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  6-3-3  plan  of  classification  in  our  schools,  the  6-B  is 
the  highest  grade  maintained  at  Gough  School.  Children  who  are  deaf  or  who  have 
a  hearing  loss  of  50  per  cent,  or  more  are  at  the  early  age  of  3  years  permitted  by 
State  Law  to  enter  schools  for  the  deaf.  Also,  transportation  to  and  from  school  may 
be  provided  when  necessary.  The  oral  method  only  is  permitted.  At  Gough  School 
the  Clarke  University  Northampton  methods  for  the  oral  teaching  of  the  deaf  are 
followed.  A  tentative  course  of  study  for  the  primary  grades  at  Gough  School  was 
formulated  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Curriculum  Committee  of  the  San 
Francisco  Public  Schools,  of  which  committee  the  Chief  Deputy  Superintendent  of 
Schools  is  chairman.  This  course  has  been  in  operation  since  August  11,  1930. 
During  1930-1931  each  child  enrolled  in  Gough  School  was  given  a  physical  examina- 
tion under  the  supervision  of  the  otologist  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Public 
Health ;  a  mental  test  by  a  psychiatrist  of  the  Board  of  Public  Health,  and  a  2-A 
phonograph-audiometer  test  which  was  diagnosed  by  the  othologist  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Health.  Also,  in  the  classes  where  possible,  a  testing  program  was  given  to 
cover  reading,  arithmetic,  and  general  accomplishment  in  order  to  place  each  child 
definitely  according  to  his  or  her  ability.  Further,  a  monthly  check  was  kept  upon 
the  work  and  the  instruction  of  every  pupil  in  attendance,  thus  insuring  steady  individ- 
ual progress.  A  radio  ear  having  eighteen  head-pieces  was  in  constant  daily  use  for 
hearing  stimulation  and  the  improvement  of  the  speaking  voice  of  those  children 
having  residual  hearing.  The  results  have  been  most  gratifying.  This  training  will 
not  render  lip  reading  less  necessary  to  the  child  in  his  or  her  personal  contacts  but 
will  greatly  shorten  the  heretofore  lamentably  long  period  of  retardation  and  lead  to 
improved  methods  in  the  teaching  of  profoundly  deafened  children. 

Hearing  Survey  in  Junior  High  Schools 
In  order  to  separate  hearing  from  hard  of  hearing  children,  a  Hearing  Survey  of 
all  classes  from  the  Fourth  Grade  through  the  Junior  High  Schools  was  begun  in 
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October  1926.  This  enterprise  is  continuously  carried  on  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Board  of  Public  Health,  and  is  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  otologist  of  the  Board  of  Public  Health.  It  is  conducted  by  means 
of  a  4-A  phonograph  audiometer,  which  is  an  electrically-equipped  instrument  consist- 
ing of  a  main  portable  case  with  special  records,  receivers,  headpieces,  and  trays.  By 
it  forty  children  may  be  tested  in  as  short  a  period  as  twenty  minutes.  To  date  it 
furnishes  the  most  effective  standardized  group  test.  The  hearing  survey  shows  that 
1.6  per  cent,  of  all  pupils  tested  have  a  loss  of  nine  or  more  sensation  units,  which  is 
the  basis  of  determining  those  to  be  classed  as  hard  of  hearing.  When  follow-up  work 
is  done  and  remedial  or  preventative  medical  measures  taken,  such  pupils  as  the 
otologist  recommends  must  be  given  lip  reading  instruction  to  make  their  home,  school, 
and  community  contacts  safe  against  the  inroads  of  progressive  deafness.  The  younger 
the  children  receive  this  training  the  better,  so  that  they  may  be  equipped  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  means  of  making  profitable  contacts  with  their  teachers  and  fellow 
pupils.  It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  all  parties  concerned  that  before  reaching  the  junior 
or  the  senior  high  school  age  that  these  children  will  have  become  expert  lip  readers 
and  thereafter  may  be  able  to  progress  normally. 

Lip  Reading  Taught  in  Regular  Classes 

Children  with  a  hearing  loss  of  10  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent,  remain  in  the  regular 
schools  and  are  taught  lip  reading  by  competent  opportunity  or  other  teachers  in  these 
schools,  or  by  rotating  teachers  where  necessity  demands.  Lip  reading  instruction  in 
the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  is  based  upon  the  Muller  Walle  Method  as  present- 
ed by  Miss  Martha  E.  Bruhn  of  Boston.  This  is  supplemented  by  such  other  texts 
as  may  be  judged  advisable  and  by  original  material  prepared  by  the  lip  reading  teach- 
ers to  suit  the  immediate  needs  of  their  pupils. 

Between  these  lip  reading  classes  and  the  Gough  School  for  the  Oral  Teaching  of 
the  Deaf  there  are  two  conservation  of  hearing  contact  classes  for  children  who  have 
speaking  ability  but  whose  hearing  less  is  from  25  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent.,  thus 
precluding  the  possibility  of  keeping  up  with  their  grades  unless  they  receive  special 
education.  For  these  so-called  contact  classes  a  teacher  for  the  deaf  is  given  a  special 
classroom  and  is  required  to  be  busy  continuously  therein  from  the  opening  until  the 
close  of  the  school  day  instructing  these  retarded  children  in  lip  reading  and  giving 
individual  coaching  in  the  assignments  of  work  for  the  next  day's  lessons  in  the  grades 
contacted  by  her  pupils. 

Special  Facilities  for  Deaf  to  Progress  With  Normal  Pupils 

The  first  of  these  contact  classes  comprises  grades  1-A  to  6-B  inclusive  and  is  located 
in  McKinley  Elementary  School.  The  pupils  recite  with  the  regular  grades  in  read- 
ing, spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history,  and  when  not  thus  engaged  remain  in 
their  own  classroom  receiving  such  individual  training  and  coaching  as  requisite. 

The  second  of  these  contact  classes  is  for  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  children  from 
grades  7-A  to  9-B  inclusive.  It  is  located  in  Presidio  Junior  High  School.  In  order 
not  to  lose  the  speech  they  already  possess,  the  hard  of  hearing  pupils  contact  the 
regular  classes  for  English,  mathematics,  social  science,  art,  home  economics,  and  shop 
work.  The  pupils  who  are  so  deaf  that  they  can  not  profit  by  these  class  contacts 
are  coached  in  their  own  classroom  by  a  full-time  special  teacher  of  the  deaf,  who 
gives  them  much  individual  help  in  speech  production  and  lip  reading. 

Since  1926,  lip  reading  classes  for  hard  of  hearing  adults  have  been  conducted  with 
great  success  five  nights  a  week  at  the  Evening  High  School  of  Commerce.  The  in- 
struction is  based  on  the  combined  Nitchie  and  Muller  Walle  methods.  The  students 
are  classified  as  beginning,  intermediate,  and  advanced.  During  the  year  there  is  com- 
pleted a  course  of  instruction  comprising  thirty  well-graded  lessons,  with  necessary 
reviews.  With  fair  ability  plus  regular  attendance  the  adult  pupil  should  be  capable 
of  making  use  of  what  he  has  acquired  during  one  year's  training. 
Fifty-Nine  Classes  for  Retarded  Children 

The  first  class  for  children  whose  mental  progress  is  slower  than  that  of  regularly 
graded  school  children  was  organized  in  1910  with  an  enrollment  of  twenty  children. 
This  type  of  work  has  grown. to  such  an  extent  that  59  such  classes  will  function 
during  the  1931  Fall  term.  In  helping  to  effect  a  better  classification  of  the  regular 
grades  and  in  doing  a  great  service  to  the  community  in  so  developing  these  handicap- 
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ped  children  as  to  make  them  useful  citizens,  these  classes  are  a  most  valuable  adjunct 
to  our  San  Francisco  Public  Schools.  About  1  per  cent,  of  the  school  population  re- 
quires such  special  training.  The  work  has  steadily  improved  in  quantity  and  quality. 
The  project  plan  has  been  found  best  suited  to  their  needs  because  it  affords  an  interest 
for  each  individual  and  brings  all  members  of  the  group  into  active  cooperation,  thus 
affording  every  one  an  opportunity  to  work  to  the  fullest  extent  of  his  ability.  In  this 
way  socialization  is  encouraged  and  self-reliance  stressed,  during  which  process  the 
"I  can"  means  much  more  to  both  teacher  and  pupil  than  the  "I.  Q."  The  forenoons 
of  the  school  day  as  a  rule  are  devoted  to  mastering  those  necessary  tool  subjects,  the 
"Three  R's",  the  afternoons  to  hand-work  and  health  activities,  that  all  important 
"Fourth  R,"  Righteousness,  being  a  matter  of  continuous  training.  Such  other  ad- 
vantages needed  in  their  social  readjustment  are  given  as  part  of  the  day's  work. 
"After  Care"  is  a  further  service  rendered  by  a  special  teacher  who  gives  full  time 
to  follow-up  work  which  includes  placing  these  children  in  positions  suited  to  their 
mental  ability  and  personal  interests,  thus  enabling  them  to  live  independent  of  com- 
munity aid. 

The  Buena  Vista  Health  School 

The  first  open  air  class  in  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  was  established  in  1915 
at  Buena  Vista  School.  During  1930-1931  there  were  seven  such  classes  and  a  prin- 
cipal at  Buena  Vista  School,  two  at  Hancock  School  Annex,  and  one  at  Pacific 
Heights  School.  As  in  all  classes  for  physically  handicapped  children,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Board  of  Education  exercises  general  and  pedagogic  supervision,  and  the  Division 
of  Medical  Inspection,  San  Francisco  Board  of  Public  Health,  functions  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  health  supervision,  particularly  as  to  the  eligibility  of  the  children  for 
admission  to  and  discharge  from  these  classes.  The  groups  admitted  are  tuberculosis 
of  the  closed,  contact,  and  pre-tubercular  types,  cardiacs,  malnourished  and  devitalized 
children,  asthmatics,  highly  nervous  children,  and  those  who  require  special  observation 
during  convalescence  from  communicable  and  other  debilitating  diseases.  The  daily 
program  is  motivated  by  rest,  food,  and  relaxation.  The  Dalton  Plan  of  individual 
instruction,  which  was  developed  into  a  technique  by  Dr.  Frederic  Burk,  the  first 
president  of  San  Francisco  State  Teachers'  College,  and  later  worked  out  by  two  of 
his  assistants  in  the  schools  of  Winnetka,  a  suburb  of  Chicago,  and  "The  Bronx,"  a 
suburb  of  New  York,  is  coordinated  with  the  regular  course  of  study  planned  for  the 
Elementary  Public  Schools  of  San  Francisco.  Minimum  essentials  are  stressed  and 
taught  by  assignments  and  goals  which  make  definite  provisions  for  individual  differ- 
ences. Upon  re-admission  to  the  regular  school  these  children  are  well  equipped  to 
proceed  without  retardation. 

Conservation  of  Defective  Eyesight 

In  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  there  are  no  classes  for  the  instruction  of 
children  who  are  blind.  The  needs  of  children  suffering  from  progressive  eye  trouble 
and  such  other  visual  defects  as  can  not  be  remedied  by  the  use  of  glasses  or  otherwise 
helped,  have  been  recognized  by  the  establishment  of  conservation  of  vision  or  sight 
saving  classes,  the  first  of  which  was  organized  in  1922.  There  are  now  three  such 
classes  located  respectively  at  Everett  Junior  High  School,  Sanchez  Elementary  School 
in  the  Mission  District,  and  Jean  Parker  Elementary  School  in  the  North  Beach 
District.  The  chief  desideratum  in  these  classrooms  is  proper  lighting.  A  northeast 
exposure  is  considered  the  best.  However,  in  each  of  the  classrooms  selected,  an  in- 
direct artificial  illumination  system  has  been  installed,  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  room. 
Translucent  window  shades  are  required,  and  the  walls  and  the  ceilings  are  colored 
in  flat  light  tones.  The  pupils  are  supplied  with  movable  desks,  the  tops  of  which 
may  be  tilted.  Either  dustless  or  soft  chalk,  heavy  pencils,  and  non-glazed  Manila 
paper  are  used.  Pupils  are  taught  the  touch  system  of  typewriting.  Books  are  printed 
in  extra-size  type  (24-point)  and  maps  and  charts  are  made  in  large  outline.  As  far  as 
possible  pupils  contact  the  regular  grades;  the  special  teachers  prepare  bulletin  and 
typewritten  lessons,  coach  them  in  the  regular  class  assignments,  study  with  the  chil- 
dren and  train  them  to  save  their  sight.  The  need  for  continuous  care  is  fully 
recognized.  The  oculist  of  the  Board  of  Public  Health  examines  these  pupils  at 
least  once  a  term,  and  when  sufficient  improvement  has  been  noted  gives  permission 
for  re-entrance  to  the  regular  school. 
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New  Ungraded  Classes  for  Retarded 

THE  VALUE  of  segregating  retarded  pupils  into  Ungraded  Classes  is  two-fold — 
advantage  to  both  the  normal  and  retarded  children.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
judge  which  group  gains  most  by  the  procedure. 

An  average  regular  grade  containing  three  or  four  retarded  pupils  constitutes  a 
real  problem  for  a  teacher.  She  must  either  neglect  the  normal  children  or  give 
nothing  to  those  special  cases  which  demand  much  time  and  attention. 

Two  ungraded  classes  have  been  added  to  the  department  this  year,  bringing  the 
number  to  fifty-seven.  Class  enrollment  was  also  increased  from  fifteen  to  eighteen. 
This  helps  to  care  for  quite  an  increased  number  of  these  children  who  would  be  a 
distinct  handicap  to  the  schools.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  care  for  eighteen  of  these 
problem  children  in  one  class.  Sometimes  the  spread  of  chronological  and  mental  age 
is  too  great  and  often  there  are  seriously  unadjusted  or  epileptic  children  who  place 
grave  responsibility  and  strain  on  both  class  and  teacher. 

The  total  enrollment  from  August  1930,  to  June  1931,  has  been  656  boys  and  311 

girls. 

Problem  of  Caring  for  Older  Boys 

The  problem  of  caring  for  older  boys  and  girls  has  been  greater  than  usual.  The 
policy  up  to  this  year  has  been  to  place  higher  grade  children  attaining  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  in  industry  when  possible.  If  they  had  not  sufficient  mentality  to  com- 
pete in  industry  and  had  reached  their  limits  so  far  as  academic  achievement  was  con- 
cerned, they  were  allowed  to  remain  at  home  under  its  supervision. 

The  new  education  law  compelling  all  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age  to 
remain  in  school  unless  actively  employed,  has  obliged  school  authorities  to  keep  many 
of  these  higher  grade  pupils  in  our  ungraded  classes.  Lack  of  work  has  made  it  almost 
impossible  to  find  jobs  for  youths  of  this  age,  and  even  though  the  law  did  not  compel 
their  attendance  at  school,  it  would  be  unwise  to  turn  them  out  without  work.  There 
has  been  little  delinquency  among  those  leaving  ungraded  classes,  but  idleness  at  this 
time  would  react  disastrously  and  might  prove  a  real  social  menace. 

Those  enrolled  in  our  ungraded  classes  have,  as  a  whole,  made  normal  progress 
according  to  ability.  The  achievement  tests  given  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  show 
that  the  gain  has  been  satisfactory. 

There  is  of  necessity  a  group  of  children  whose  gain,  except  that  derived  from 
definite  habit  and  social  training,  is  very  limited — but  even  those  have  been  helped 
and  parents  have  expressed  their  satisfaction  and  gratitude. 

After-Care  Work— "A  Follow  System" 

No  community  can  afford  the  risk  of  throwing  mentally  retarded  children 
who  have  passed  beyond  the  control  of  the  school,  upon  their  own  resources.  For 
no  matter  how  well  a  subnormal  may  be  trained,  he  can  rarely  be  given  that  necessary 
power  of  self-direction  which  enables  one  to  compete  with  the  world.  Therefore, 
these  children  are  in  constant  need  of  a  friend — someone  to  meet  emergencies  for  them, 
straighten  their  difficulties,  and  start  them  off  anew. 

The  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  have  met  this  situation  by  providing  an  'After- 
Care"  or  "Follow-Up"  system  for  all  pupils  of  ungraded  classes.  When  the  age  is 
reached  at  which  an  ungraded  class  pupil  can  legally  leave  school  (16  years  in  Califor- 
nia), suitable  employment  is  found  for  him.  The  person  in  charge  of  this  work  has 
had  extensive  training  and  experience  in  dealing  with  mentally  retarded  children. 
She  guides,  advises  and  keeps  check  on  any  changes  in  employment.  She  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  families  of  these  boys  and  girls  and  knows  their  home  conditions. 
The  children  and  parents  come  to  her  with  all  their  difficulties.  She  acts  as  a 
humanity  worker  and  a  real  friend. 

The  Ungraded  Class  Has  Accomplished  Its  Mission 

The  fact  that  we  have  been  instrumental  in  placing  a  large  number  of  these  de- 
fective delinquents  and  the  lower  group  of  imbeciles  in  state  institutions  before  society 
has  been  made  to  suffer  through  them,  has  kept  our  court  record  down  to  an  amazingly 
low  figure.  Number  on  After-Care  List 

Boys :                         Girls :                           Total : 
1316 672 1988 
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Teaching  of  Crippled  Children 

SINCE  January  1928,  the  teaching  of  home-bound  crippled  children  has  been  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  work  of  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools.  The  home  teaching 
class,  taught  by  a  full-time  teacher,  functioned  most  successfully.  Each  of  the  fifteen 
pupils  enrolled  received  two  hours  instruction  weekly,  and  as  soon  as  able  was  returned 
to  the  regular  classroom,  quite  capable  of  proceeding  without  retardation.  Due  to  a 
long  waiting  list  and  the  demand  for  high  school  tutoring,  beginning  April  6.  1931, 
each  one  of  18  part-time  visiting  teachers  gave  two  home-bound  children  two  1-hour 
lessons  weekly,  with  much  satisfaction  to  the  children  and  their  parents.  Hereafter 
home-teaching  of  crippled  children  will  be  carried  on  only  by  part-time  visiting 
teachers. 

Disciplinary  Day  Schools  for  Boys 

The  Ethan  Allen  School  is  a  disciplinary  day  school  for  boys  who  are  habitual 
truants  or  are  otherwise  deemed  incorrigible.  It  was  established  first  as  a  truant 
school,  then  as  a  parental  school.  Entrance  is  made  through  the  Diagnostic  school. 
During  1930-1931  the  enrollment  was  most  largely  made  up  of  junior  high  school 
problem  cases  whose  educational  needs  and  social  readjustment  made  many  additional 
demands  upon  the  personnel  of  the  school.  Instruction  was  given  in  academic  subjects, 
business  English,  and  business  arithmetic,  typewriting,  physical  education,  printing, 
cobbling,  gardening,  wood  and  sheet  metal  shop  work.  The  outlook  is  a  reorganiza- 
tion upon  ungraded,  elementary,  and  junior  high  bases. 

The  Detention  Home  School  is  maintained  for  boj's  and  girls  who  as  delinquents 
or  dependents  become  wards  of  the  Juvenile  Court.  During  the  past  year,  two  full- 
time  teachers  gave  intensive  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  the  curriculum,  and  three 
part-time  teachers  instructed  them  in  physical  education,  home-making,  and  manual 
training.  The  educational  problem  is  difficult  because  of  the  very  transient  stay  of  the 
pupils  enrolled.  However,  a  great  and  much-appreciated  endeavor  has  been  made  to 
help  them  so  that  their  detention  will  not  interfere  with  their  work  in  the  regular 
schools. 

During  the  summer  vacation  of  1931,  school  classes  were  maintained  at  the  Deten- 
tion Home  (1),  San  Francisco  Hospital  (2),  and  Shriners'  Hospital  (2),  with  the 
usual  satisfactory  results. 

Diagnostic  School  for  Maladjusted 

The  Diagnostic  School  had  its  beginning  in  January,  1928,  through  the  organization 
of  an  adjustment  class,  which  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  At- 
tendance and  Guidance.  Its  objective  is  to  provide  special  study  and  placement  of 
all  pupils  considered  in  any  way  maladjusted.  Its  purpoces  are  to  secure  parental 
cooperation  before  assigning  a  pupil  to  a  special  school,  and  through  a  study  of  his 
social,  medical,  and  psychological  histoty,  to  diagnose  the  pupil's  difficulties,  and  to 
teach  him  what  he  needs  to  accomplish  in  order  to  rehabilitate  himself  and  then  to 
place  him  at  once  in  his  proper  environment  whatever  it  may  be.  The  San  Francisco 
Board  of  Education  supplies  the  social  workers,  the  teachers,  the  clerical  force,  and  the 
equipment.  The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Public  Health  supplies  the  psychologist,  the 
psychiatrist,  the  mental  tester,  the  nurse,  and  the  physician.  During  the  past  year 
two  teachers  gave  individual  instruction  to  the  boys  and  the  girls  enrolled.  The  entries 
u-e-e  almost  daily,  and  in  general  the  period  required  for  diagnosis  and  adjustment  did 
not  exceed  two  weeks. 

In  his  Annual  Report  for  1925-1926,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  made  this 
statement : 

"It  is  the  duty  of  the  school  after  the  child  comes  to  it  to  adapt  its  organization, 
course  of  instruction  and  discipline  and  methods  of  teaching  to  meet  the  individual 
needs  of  the  child.  Equal  educational  opportunities  mean  that  whatever  be  the  mental, 
physical,  moral,  social,  economic,  or  biological  conditions  of  the  child  he  should  be 
given  the  kind  and  the  amount  of  education,  so  far  as  we  are  wise  enough  to  do  it, 
which  will  best  enable  him  to  have  his  chance.  The  only  chance  one  may  give  a  child 
is  his  chance.  This  chance  will  be  his  equal  educational  opportunity.  The  San 
Francisco  Public  Schools  are  endeavoring  to  provide  educational  opportunities  so  that 
any  child  may  find  his  chance." 
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Correction  of  Speech  Defects 

THE  CORRECTION  of  speech  defects  and  disorders  is  an  important  part  of  an}' 
educational  plan — for  any  speech  disorder,  whether  it  be  stammering,  stuttering, 
lisping,  sound  substitution  or  baby  talk,  has  a  definite  effect  upon  the  personality, — 
it  is  tied  up  with  feelings  of  inadequacy  and  inferiority  and  destroys  the  courage  and 
confidence  necessary  if  we  are  to  meet  life  unafraid. 

The  year  closing  June  12,  1931,  shows  an  enrollment  of  1049  in  the  classes  for 
nervous  speech  disorders,  and  1834  in  the  classes  for  articulation  defects.  There  are 
speech  classes  held  in  eight  senior  high  schools,  nine  junior  high  schools,  and  seventy- 
eight  elementary  schools. 

There  are  ninety-six  groups  for  correction  of  stammering,  and  193  groups  for  the 
correction  of  articulator)'  defects.  The  work  is  handled  by  eight  rotating  teachers 
and  fifty-one  part-time  teachers. 

Attendance  3  Per  Cent,  of  Enrollment 

The  attendance  at  all  the  speech  classes  in  the  city  totals  2883,  or  3  per  cent,  of  the 
enrollment  in  all  elementary,  junior  high  and  senior  high  schools.  Of  these,  1049  or 
1 .4  per  cent,  are  in  the  class  for  stammering,  nervous  hesitation  or  stuttering ;  798 
are  boys,  and  251  are  girls. 

Many  theories  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  reason  that  78  per  cent,  of  this  class 
are  boys.  Adler  feels  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  boy  copies  his  father's  attitude 
toward  life.  If  the  father  is  discouraged,  pessimistic  and  bitter,  if  he  thinks  life  too 
hard,  the  boy  becomes  overwhelmed  at  the  thought  of  his  taking  up  the  burden — he 
feels  unable  to  meet  life's  situations — and  so  unconsciously  adopts  stammering  as  a 
defense  mechanism. 

Intelligence  Rating  of  Stammerers 

Intelligence  rating  of  stammering  children  compared  with  an  unselected  group  (the 
percentages  of  the  unselected  group  are  taken  from  Herbert  Woodrow:  "Brightness 
and  Dullness")  : 

Superior  Average  Dull 

110  or  over  90  to  110  None 

Stammering  Stammering  Stammering 

Group  Unselected         Group  Unselected  Group  Unselected 

24%  20%  44%  60%  31%  20% 

This  report  shows  that  there  is  but  little  difference  in  intelligence  between  the 
stammerer  and  a  normally  adjusted  child.  A  larger  percentage  rate  as  of  superior 
intelligence — and  also  a  larger  percentage  rate  in  the  lower  group.  The  majority  tests 
given  were  group  tests,  and  the  emotional  unadjustment  of  the  stammerer  and  his 
constant  fear  of  failure  no  doubt  had  some  influence  on  the  results  of  the  test. 

We  seem  safe,  however,  in  drawing  the  conclusion  that  the  stammerer  is  of  equal 
intelligence  to  the  normals-speaking  individual — and  possibly  somewhat  superior. 

Factors  Affecting  Stammering 

527,  or  sixty-two  and  one-half  per  cent.,  of  all  the  stammering  cases  began 
between  the  ages  of  2l/2  and  the  period  of  entering  school.  Speech  was  already 
developed  before  stammering  started.  This  shows  clearly  that  it  was  not  the 
mechanics  of  speech  that  caused  the  stammer  but  rather  some  emotional  situation, 
some  environmental  influences  that  expressed  themselves  in  speech  production  because 
speech  is  the  outlet  for  all  emotions. 

Place  in  Family  r 

The  report  of  the  child's  place  in  family  is  most  illuminating: 

15%  of  stammerers  are  the  only  children  in  their  own  families. 
25%    are  youngest  children 
17%   are  oldest  children 
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The  greatest  number  of  stammerers  are  enrolled  from  the  youngest  in  the  family. 
The  youngest  child  holds  an  unique  position  in  the  family.  Many  geniuses  have  been 
recruited  from  this  group.  This  child  is  apt  to  be  overly  ambitious,  continually 
striving  to  catch  up  with  his  older  brothers  and  sisters.  He  wants  always  to  walk  at 
the  head  of  the  procession.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  apt  to  be  babied  for  a  longer  period 
than  any  other  member  of  the  family — called  "baby"  until  he  is  far  removed  from 
babyhood,  helped  over  every  difficulty ;  overdirected ;  overworried.  In  short,  we  have 
a  child  with  great  ambition  but  with  no  training  in  meeting  obstacles  because  all 
obstacles  have  been  removed — anxious  to  be  at  the  top,  but  with  no  courage,  because 
he  has  never  had  to  struggle  and  taste  the  resulting  success. 

He  outdistances  his  brothers  and  sisters,  or  he  becomes  discouraged  and  seeks  shelter 
behind  some  neurotic  symptom,  such  as  a  stammer  or  a  stutter. 

Another  sign  of  a  neurotic  temperament  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  196  of  this  group* 
or  19  per  cent.,  have  been  nail-biters ;  40  per  cent,  of  these  have  been  corrected. 

Progress  of  Re-Education 

If  stammering  could  be  corrected  by  mechanical  drills,  it  would  be  possible  to  report 
perhaps  100  per  cent,  corrected.  But  there  are  so  many  personalities  in  the  home,  the 
school,  and  the  neighborhood  that  affect  the  emotional  attitude  of  the  child — and  these 
must  all  contribute  to  his  psychological  re-education,  if  this  re-education  is  to  be 
successful. 

Of  the  1048  cases  in  the  stammering  classes  in  the  city,  387,  or  37  per  cent.,  have 
been  corrected.  Three  hundred  and  ninety-two,  or  37  per  cent,  have  improved  great- 
ly; 208,  or  20  per  cent,  have  made  but  slight  improvement. 

This  lack  of  improvement  may  be  due  to  lack  of  home  cooperation,  lack  of  coopera- 
tion in  the  school,  lack  of  understanding  by  the  teachers  of  the  causes  of  his  stammer- 
ing, lack  of  sufficient  time  for  friendly  contact  with  his  mother  and  with  the  family. 
Perhaps,  too,  there  has  not  been  sufficient  understanding  by  the  teacher  herself  of  the 
underlying  principles  of  psychological  re-education  and  of  her  own  emotional  problems 
as  well. 


FILM  IS  AN  EDUCATIONAL  INSTRUMENT 
The  film  should  devote  itself  primarily  to  enabling  the  pupils  to  get 
a  clear-cut  and.  correct  notion  of  the  physical  aspect  of  the  world. 
This  is  its  immediate  function.  The  material  which  is  to  be  included 
in  the  film  should  be  selected  with  this  in  view.  The  ultimate  pur- 
pose of  securing  a  clear-cut,  concrete  idea,  of  course,  is  to  promote 
exactness  and  soundness  in  thinking.  Mankind  has  invented  an  in- 
strument of  abstract  thought  zvhich  is  vastly  superior  to  the  use  of 
objects,  or  pictures  of  objects.  This  instrument  is  language.  It  is 
not  the  business  of  the  films  to  supplant  language.  It  is  their  busi- 
ness to  give  the  pupils  such  direct  experience  as  will  give  language 
rich  and  clear-cut  meaning.  Thomas  E.  Finegan. 
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Home  Making  Courses  Gain  in  Favor 

HOME  economics  is  required  of  all  seventh  and  eighth  year  girls  in  the  elementary 
schools.  Clothing  is  offered  in  the  low-seventh  and  high-eighth  grades,  and 
foods  in  the  high-seventh  and  low-eighth  grades.  Home  economics  is  required  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  year  of  the  junior  high  schools,  and  elective  in  the  ninth  year. 
Forty-three  per  cent,  of  the  ninth  year  students  elect  some  phase  of  home-making. 
Seventh  and  eighth  grade  students  in  the  junior  high  schools  may  elect  home-making 
courses  in  addition  to  those  required.  Girls  who  are  not  academic-minded  usually 
elect  these  extra  courses.  Dressmaking,  millinery,  cooking  for  pleasure,  "hostess 
courses,"  and  cafeteria  management  are  the  courses  most  in  demand.  In  the  required 
course  there  are  units  on  the  selection  and  preparation  of  meals,  selection  and  con- 
struction of  clothing,  the  house  and  its  care,  and  child  care.  In  one  school  is  given 
a  course  in  home  care  of  the  sick,  because  of  neighborhood  needs.  In  some  schools 
classes  of  boys  in  home  economics  have  been  well  attended.  This  is  a  field  that  may  be 
enlarged  and  improved. 

Interest  in  Course  Increases  Each  Year 

Every  year  a  larger  proportion  of  our  seventh  and  eighth  year  students  are  enrolled 
in  junior  high  schools.  It  is  hoped  that  the  building  program  may  be  speeded  up  so 
that  they  may  all  be  there.  This  term  2,734  girls  were  taught  home-making  in  the 
elementary  schools,  and  4,148  in  the  junior  high  schools.  A  number  of  the  former 
were  in  "special"  schools,  as  the  Detention  Home,  the  Gough  School  for  deafened 
children,  the  Sunshine  School  for  crippled  children,  the  Ungraded  School,  and  the  un- 
graded classes  of  other  schools.  The  supervisor  of  ungraded  classes  states  that  the 
work  of  the  home  economics  teachers  has  been  outstanding,  and  that  there  is  need  of 
more  work  of  this  type  for  the  handicapped  children  in  the  schools. 

During  the  past  year  home  economics  teachers  have  made  an  earnest  effort  to  educate 
their  school  public  to  the  scope  and  worth  of  their  subject.  To  this  end  they  have 
cooperated  heartily  in  all  school  projects  and  put  on  exhibits  of  student  work  on  such 
occasions  as  Public  Schools  Week,  Education  Week,  Open  House  Days,  Mother's 
Day.  and  Fathers'  Nights.  Exhibits  were  also  placed  at  the  State  Fair  at  Sacramento, 
in  a  down-town  store,  and  in  the  Civic  Auditorium.  One  of  the  teachers  made  cos- 
tumes for  a  pageant  given  during  the  California  State  Dental  Convention. 

Citizenship  has  been  fostered  by  a  number  of  service  projects,  some  of  them  for 
the  school  and  others  for  the  benefit  of  welfare  agencies.  Hundreds  of  garments  have 
been  made  for  the  Needlework  Guild,  and  packages  of  holiday  goodies  have  been  made 
for  the  needy. 

Staff  Meetings  Held  Regularly 

Staff  meetings  have  been  held  every  month  to  which  qualified  speakers  from  without 
the  department  have  contributed,  as  well  as  teachers.  The  subjects  discussed  were: 
Better  Home  Economics  for  More  Students ;  First  Aid  for  the  Home  Economics  Sub- 
stitute; Home  Economics  "Stunts,"  or  programs  for  Assembly  Periods,  Field  Trips, 
and  Service  Projects;  Discussion  on  the  new  Foods  Study  booklet,  and  reports  on 
various  projects.  One  meeting  was  particularly  interesting  because  of  the  presence  of 
Mrs.  Lily  Jean,  who  gave  a  talk  on  Chinatown.  She  is  a  California-born  Chinese 
woman,  a  college  graduate,  and  a  case  worker  for  the  Associated  Charities. 

At  the  opening  of  schools,  last  Fall,  the  Home  Economics  department  moved  into 
two  new  junior  high  schools.  The  teachers  have  enjoyed  the  well-equipped  home 
economics  rooms  and  the  beautiful  cafeterias. 

The  chief  project  for  next  year  is  the  revision  of  the  course  of  study  to  br'ng  it  up- 
to-date  and  to  make  it  conform  with  the  new  schedule  of  classes  adopted  by  the  junior 
high  school  principals. 
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Shops  Feature     Learn  by  Doing     Method 

SAN  FRANCISCO'S  secondary  schools  kept  in  step  with  progressive  strides  being 
made  throughout  the  United  States  during  the  year  1930-31  by  continuing  to 
incorporate  into  the  curriculum  the  "learn  by  doing"  method  of  teaching. 

This  system  found  its  greatest  emphasis  not  only  in  home  and  manual  arts,  but  in 
the  inclusion  of  such  subjects  as  journalism,  printing,  R.  O.  T.  C,  stenography,  sales- 
manship and  the  arts. 

The  value  of  starting  the  youth  of  today  on  the  road  of  tomorrow  may  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  out  of  1716  students  graduated  from  San  Francisco  High  Schools  at  the 
close  of  the  Spring  1931  term,  only  436  planned  to  continue  their  studies  at  institutions 
of  higher  learning. 

Adverse  Conditions  Considered  as  Factor 

Mindful  of  the  unfavorable  conditions  existing  in  the  world  of  commerce  and 
finance,  educational  counselors  in  the  secondary  schools  pointed  out,  in  line  with  a 
national  policy,  the  wisdom  of  all  students  electing  to  continue  their  studies  after 
being  graduated  from  high  school. 

The  Department  of  Industrial  Arts,  comprising  the  machine  shop  courses  in  junior 
and  senior  high  schools,  reported  that  the  several  shop  equipments  were  adequate  for 
their  purpose  and  in  excellent  condition.  On  the  whole,  a  splendid  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion and  progress  prevailed  among  the  teaching  staff ;  most  of  the  teachers  enrolled  in 
summer  courses  and  extension  courses  for  self-improvement.  The  work  accomplished 
by  the  pupils  in  the  several  school  shops  was  favorably  commented  upon  on  numerous 
occasions,  as  being  practical  in  character  and  showing  a  high  degree  of  efficiency. 

In  the  past  year  the  shop  enrollment  in  the  senior  high  schools  (Polytechnic,  Galileo 
and  Mission),  has  nearly  doubled.  From  several  surveys  it  was  found  that  an  average 
of  only  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  boy  enrollment  in  each  of  the  above  mentioned  high 
schools  was  taking  some  shop  activity.  This  was  a  disappointing  and  unsatisfactory 
condition :  giving  the  impression  that  high  school  boys  did  not  desire  this  type  of  edu- 
cation ;  rather  contrary  to  current  experience. 

"Double  Period"  Requirement  Changed 

After  duly  investigating  the  situation,  the  cause  of  this  condition  was  revealed.  The 
combination  of  certain  fixed  state  and  graduation  requirements,  the  limitations  of  the 
total  periods  in  the  school  day,  and  the  "double  period"  shop  requirement,  made  it 
impossible  for  many  pupils  to  arrange  a  program  of  studies  to  include  a  double  period 
shop  recitation,  and  they  were  therefore  excluded  from  taking  any  shop  activity.' 

Meanwhile,  the  Balboa  High  School  was  opened  and  organized  on  a  single  period 
basis ;  from  observation  of  the  results  in  these  classes,  there  was  no  hesitation  in  rec- 
ommending that  the  double  period  requirement  be  eliminated ;  and  that  pupils  be  per- 
mitted to  take  a  single  period  shop  recitation ;  double  period  optional,  if  individual 
program  permitted.  This  recommendation  was  put  into  effect  in  the  Spring  of  1930. 
After  due  trial  and  experience,  we  find  that  the  change  has  in  no  way  lowered  the 
standard  of  achievement,  but  on  the  other  hand  has  made  it  possible  for  many  more 
pupils  to  fulfill  their  desire  for  certain  shop  experiences. 

The  following  survey  made  in  the  Fall  of  1930  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  results 
of  the  change  above  noted : 

Balboa  High — 

Total  Bov  Enrollment,  978, 

*Total  Boys     in    Shops,  662,-67.7% 
Galileo  High — 

Total  Boy  Enrollment,  1501, 

Total  Boys    in    Shops,  839,-55.9% 
Mission  High — 

Total  Bov  Enrollment,  1254, 

Total  Boys    in    Shops,  627,-50.   % 


*Actual  number  of  individual  pupils. 
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Polytechnic — ■ 

Total  Boy  Enrollment,   1608, 

Total  Boys    in  Shops,      736.-45.8% 

Units  of  the  Department  : 

Elementary  Schools,  7th  and  8th  Grades,  Boys 

Number   of    Shops 14 

Teachers 1 1 

Schools   served   30 

Junior  High  Schools 

Number  of  Schools 9 

Teachers  43 

Shops 44 

Senior  High  Schools 

Number  of  Schools  having  Shops... 4 

"     Teachers ......23 

Shop  Activities  Represented  in  the  Work  of  the  Department: 

Elementary  Woodwork,  hand  tools  only;  Mill-Cabinet  Work,  involving  machine 
processes  and  operation;  Sheet  Metal  Work;  Printing;  Pattern  Making;  Machine 
Shop  Work;  Electrical  Work;  Automobile  Work,  introductory  and  repair;  Forge  and 
Foundry  Work;  Acetylene  Welding;  Aeronautics,  elementary;  Toy  Making,  special 
classes  only. 

Additions,  Installations,  etc.: 

During  the  past  year  shop  details,  equipment  lay-outs,  specifications  for  new  equip- 
ment were  called  for,  and  were  provided  by  the  director  as  follows : 

Francisco  Jr.  High — Outline  plans  for  the  remodeling,  including  necessary 
fittings,  of  the  "upper"  class  room  building  to  house  the  several  shops  variously 
located. 

Part-Time  High — Diagram  lay-out,  equipment  and  fittings,  for  a  Combination 
Metal  Working  Shop. 

Aptos  Jr.  High — All  specifications  for  the  purchase  and  installation  of  machinery 
and  general  tool  equipment  for  all  shops,  as  follows:  Elementary  Woodwork, 
Mill-Cabinet,  Printing,  Sheet  Metal,  Electric,  Auto  and  Machine  Shops.  Will 
be  available  and  installed  by  the  opening  of  the  new  term. 

Department  Activities: 

For  the  past  year  the  several  shop  groups  have  devoted  time  and  effort  to  the  idea 
of  a  plan  for  unifying  "teaching  effort";  particularly  that  phase  of  teaching- that 
cannot  be  readily  visualized  through  the  material  project  or  job. 

Because  of  the  growth  of  our  school  system,  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the 
personnel,  with  the  attending  increase  in  "individual  differences"  among  teachers,  the 
individual  interpretations  of  the  several  shop  courses  have  developed  variegated  results. 
It  is  therefore  particularly  important  to  establish  some  well-defined  and  uniform  plan 
or  course,  as  to  the  "quality  and  kind  of  essential  knowledge"  that  should  be  a  vital 
part  of  the  teaching  of  the  shop  courses.  The  underlying  thought  in  this  plan  of 
"unification"  is  to  point  out  and  to  establish  in  a  very  definite  wa}'  the  desirable  things 
to  be  taught  in  relation  .to,  and  as  a  part  of  the  pupil's  work  so  that  he  may  better 
understand  its  significance  and  scope. 


"It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  adaptation  of  sec- 
ondary education  on  the  one  hand  to  meet  the  needs  of  different 
capacities,  interests,  and  probable  features  among  pupils,  and  on  the 
other  hand  to  meet  the  differentiated  needs  of  society  is  the  most  im- 
portant problem  of  secondary  education  at  the  present  time." 

Alexander  Inglis. 
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R.  O.  T.  C.  Functions  in  All  High  Schools 

THE  R.  O.  T.  C.  in  the  San  Francisco  Public  High  Schools,  under  the  direction 
of  Major  John  P.  Adams,  U.  S.  Army,  retired,  reported  a  year  of  progress  dur- 
ing which  the  authorized  uniformed  strength  permitted  by  the  War  Department  was 
maintained.  The  R.  O.  T.  C.  course  is  comprised  of  twelve  subjects,  and  is  especially 
designed  to  develop  physical  fitness,  correct  carriage,  mental  and  physical  alertness, 
endurance,  accuracy,  initiative,  self-control,  discipline,  leadership,  teamwork,  self- 
reliance,  confidence,  courage,  patriotism,  and  knowledge  of  our  National  Defense 
policy. 

The  unit  conducted  an  annual 'competition  at  Kezar  Stadium,  November  20,  1930, 
an  annual  competition  at  the  Civic  Auditorium  on  May  8,  1931,  and  participated  in 
the  Memorial  Day  parade,  May  30,  1931. 

Uniform  Strength  Maintained  During  Year 

The  authorized  official  uniformed  strength  of  1,275  was  maintained  throughout  the 
school  year.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  approximately  1,407  students  were  receiving 
instruction  in  military  science  and  tactics.  The  additional  students  were  enrolled 
under  a  special  provision  of  the  army  regulations. 

The  annual  inspection  made  by  Lt.-Col.  Jerome  G.  Pillow,  Cav.,  R.  O.  T.  C. 
Officer,  Ninth  Corps  Area,  on  April  8,  9  and  10,  1931,  reflected  a  higher  state  of 
efficiency  and  training  than  ever  before.  The  general  efficiency  and  relative  standing 
of  our  schools  in  the  Corps  Area  is  most  satisfactory.  Polytechnic  was  rated  as  an 
Honor  High  School. 

The  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  school  authorities,  principals  and  teachers 
have  contributed  much  toward  maintaining  the  morale  and  efficiency  of  our  battalions. 
Especial  credit  is  due  Mr.  George  C.  Melvin,  music  instructor,  High  School  of  Com- 
merce, and  Mr.  H.  L.  French,  teacher,  Galileo  High  School,  for  their  valuable  assist- 
ance in  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  bands  at  their  schools. 


raining  In  Salesmanship 


THE  SALESMANSHIP  Department  completed  a  year  evidencing  progress.  There 
was  a  greatly  increased  enrollment  in  sales  classes ;  greater  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  placement  facilities,  and  as  great  a  number  of  placements  have  been  made  as 
business  conditions  warranted. 

The  placement  work  presented  unusual  difficulties  because  of  the  necessity  of  choos- 
ing those  applicants  who  most  needed  work.  Each  student  making  application  stated 
his  need,  and  in  every  case  preference  was  given  to  those  whose  need  was  greatest. 
This  policy  proved  an  advantage  to  such  students,  but  a  disadvantage  to  the  depart- 
ment, inasmuch  as  these  boys  and  girls  in  many  cases  were  Less  able,  less  dependable, 
and  less  pleasing  in  appearance  and  personality  than  those  whom  we  would  ordinarily 
have  chosen  for  the  work. 

The  result  has  been,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  loss  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
stores, — a  confidence  which  has  been  built  up  slowly  through  the  careful  selection  of 
students,  and  by  a  persistent  training  in  those  qualifications  which  are  demanded  of  a 
satisfactory  employee. 

Because  of  the  increasing  number  of  college  students  who  are  entering  store  work, 
high  school  students  are  being  placed  less  and  less  in  sales  positions.  They  are  started 
instead  on  promotional  jobs,  such  as  wrapping  or  stock  work.  Competition  is  more 
keen  than  ever  before,  and  a  high  school  student  needs  all  possible  preliminary  training 
in  order  to  hold  his  own  in  a  store  position. 
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Progress  Noted  in  Physical  Education 

PHYSICAL  education  in  San  Francisco's  Public  Schools  kept  pace  with  develop- 
ments in  this  modern  field  throughout  the  country  during  the  school  year  1930-31. 
The  California  state  law  requiring  that  twenty  minutes  be  devoted  daily  to  physical 
exercises,  and  that  two  hours  of  each  school  week  be  given  to  the  same  course  in  all 
classes  from  the  ninth  grade  upwards,  was  rigidly  observed. 

In  addition,  a  system  of  extra  curricular  activities,  whereby  the  play  features  of 
physical  training  were  emphasized,  brought  thousands  of  students  into  competition  and 
association  in  sports  such  as  golf,  swimming,  tennis,  horseback  riding,  volley-ball, 
basket-ball,  baseball  and  football.  These  sports  are  carried  on  after  school  hours,  and 
while  competitive  sports  were  not  over-emphasized,  awards  were  made  to  those  teams 
which  were  most  proficient. 

XJnderiv eight  Children  Benefited  by  Exercise 

"A  definite  sign  of  the  progress  made  in  physical  education  was  contained  in  a  report 
from  the  Department  of  Home  Economics,  showing  that  the  average  per  cent,  of 
underweight  pupils  during  the  past  8  years  had  decreased  from  33  to  8.7.  Credit  was 
given  to  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  for  its  share  in  this  progress. 

Enrollment  at  the  eighteen  school  corrective  centers  and  the  two  Saturday  morn- 
ing corrective  centers  totaled  1918  for  the  year.  The  Saturday  morning  work  is  con- 
ducted subject  to  the  supervision  of  an  orthopedic  physician  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

A  voluntary  work  course  in  folk  dancing  was  instituted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
spring  term  for  elementary  school  teachers  under  the  direction  of  the  Assistant  Super- 
visors of  Physical  Education.     This  course  was  largely  attended. 

Many  elementary  school  boys  learned  to  swim  during  the  year  in  free  lessons  at  the 
central  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

An  increase  in  attendance  was  noted  at  the  Fourth  Annual  Play  Day  of  the  Junior 
High  School  girls.     The  attendance  exceeded  1600. 

Six  new  gymnasiums  were  equipped  and  put  in  use — two  each  at  Roosevelt,  Presidio, 
and  Francisco  Junior  High  Schools. 

The  assistant  supervisors  in  the  department  again  assisted  the  committee  on  the 
coures  of  study  in  physical  education  with  suggestions,  and  supplied  technical  informa- 
tion concerning  games,  exercises,  and  folk-dances. 

During  the  year  several  play-days  were  held  by  high  school  girls,  most  of  them  for 
the  first  time. 

Intramural  and  after-school  physical  activities  increased  generally  in  all  grades. 

Progress  Is  Shown  by  Supervisors 
The  report  of  the  supervisors  of  corrective  work  in  physical  education  is  as  follows: 

Number  of  schools  visited 75 

Number  of  Corrective  Centers 18 

Number  enrolled  in  Corrective  Centers   (school) 1403 

Number  of  conferences  with  parents - 207 

Number  of  conferences  with  orthopedists  and  other  physicians 142 

Number  of  children  examined 1039 

Types  chosen  for  the  corrective  classes : 

1.  Those  with  severe  antero-posterior  deviations  (resistive). 

2.  Those  with  a  beginning  (postural)  scoliosis. 

3.  Those  with  foot  deviations. 

4.  Those  with  established  scoliosis    (only  under  the  supervision  of  an  ortho- 
pedist). 

5.  Those  in  need  of  special  muscle  training  (under  the  supervision  of  an  ortho- 
pedist). 

Average  number  in  each  group:  12. 

Each  group  is  given  special  posture  training  work  once  a  week  and  work  is  outlined 
for  home.     There  is  a  complete  check-up  twice  a  term. 
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At  the  Girls  High  School  a  weekly  class  in  corrective  gymnastics  was  maintained 
for  students  of  all  schools  whose  physical  handicaps  could  be  lessened  by  special  exer- 
cises. During  the  year  approximately  80  pupils  were  in  weekly  attendance  in  these 
Saturday  classes,  the  total  number  present  for  the  year  being  listed  as  3199. 

Corrective  Gymnastics  Prove  Beneficial 

An  idea  of  the  intensive  corrective  efforts  of  the  specialists  in  charge  of  this  phase 
of  physical  education  may  be  gained  from  the  following  summary: 

Number  of  examinations  by  Dr.  Zumwalt 149 

Total  number  brought  by  automobiles 920 

Average  attendance ,.  80 

Total  number  enrolled  during  the  year 426 

Number  of  parents  who  have  brought  their  children  to  the  gymnasium— .211 

Number  referred   to  clinics 32 

Number  referred  to  family  physicians 47 

Number  of  special  shoes  recommended-— 1 1 

Number  of  Thomas  heels  and  lifts  on  soles 53 

Number  of  X-Rays  recommended 14 

Number  who  have  received  treatment  as  the  result  of  conference  at  the 

gymnasium 37 

Number  reporting  to  orthopedic  physicians 16 

Number  referred  to  gymnasium  by  physicians  and  clinics 129 

Number  receiving  special  muscle  training  (cases  resulting  from  paralysis 

and  structural  deviations)  25 

Corrective  Center  Maintained  at  Hospital 

In  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  children  in  the  Mission  District,  a  corrective  center 
similar  to  that  at  Girls  High  School  is  maintained  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  weekly.  The 
report  of  activities,  attendance,  and  corrective  results  were  as  follows : 

Total  attendance ..1951 

Number  days 39 

Average  attendance 50 

Number  enrolled  201 

Number  new  examinations 156 

Number  of  re-checks  (pupils  returning  from  Spring  Term  1930) 45 

Number  of  children  unable  to  attend  when  transportation  was  withdrawn. .48 

Number  of  children  discharged  with  defects  corrected 34 

Number  of  children  referred  to  special  classes  in  school  after  some  im- 
provement in  posture  36 

Referred  to  clinic  23 

Number  of  X-Rays  (San  Francisco  Hospital) 5 

Sources  from  which  new  children  were  sent: 

Own  physician  ....       2 

School  doctor  or  nurse 18 

Cardiac   Center   5 

Health   Centers  36 

Physical   Education   Supervisors 53 

Teachers 1 1 

Brought  by   parent.. 28 
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Changes  Made  in  Placement  System 

ONE  OF  the  important  changes  which  took  place  in  the  general  administration  of 
the  schools  during  the  year  was  the  adoption  of  the  new  system  of  teacher  selec- 
tion in  making  placements  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  of  San  Francisco.  For 
many  years  a  competitive  examination  has  been  held  for  the  choice  of  teachers  for  the 
elementary  schools,  but  the  selection  of  teachers  for  the  secondary  schools  Vvas  left 
to  the  arbitrary  selection  by  the  Department  of  Personnel  after  careful  study  had  been 
made  of  the  applicant's  experience  and  preparation. 

After  consideration  of  the  technique  of  teacher  selection  in  various  large  systems 
of  America,  the  Superintendent  recommended  to  the  Board  of  Education  on  April  22, 
1931,  a  system  of  choosing  teachers  through  a  competitive  rating  system.  An  outline 
of  this  system  follows : 

Section   1.  A  Written  Examination,  to  consist  of: 

(a)  English  usage  100  points 

(b)  The  World  Today ...- 100       " 

(c)  School  and  Classroom  Procedures 100 

Section*  2.  Amount  of  Training  and  Experience: 

(a)  College  or  University  Training 130 

(b)  Type  and  Grade  of  Credentials -  70 

Section  3.  Quality  of  Training  and  Experience : 

( College   Rating ) 300       " 

Section  4.  Personal  Interview  200 

Total 1000       " 

Explanation  of  the  Examination: 

A.   Written  Examination  : 

1.  English  Usage 

This  shall  be  a  test  on  what  constitutes  good  idiomatic  English  in  its  written 
and  spoken  forms. 

2.  The  World   Today 

This  is  designed  to  test  the  applicant's  acquaintance  with  the  main  fields  of 
human  endeavor  at  the  present  day.  There  will  be  a  number  of  optional 
questions  so  designed  that  persons  of  varied  interests  may  compete  on  an 
equality. 

3.  School  and  Classroom  Procedures 

This  will  include  not  only  problems  concerning  classroom  methods,  but  also 
questions  relating  to  modern  thought  on  the  program  and  goals  of  education 
of  an  organized  school  and  concerning  the  individual  teacher's  relation  there- 
to. The  problems  shall  be  such  as  relate  to  the  teaching  of  all  subjects  and 
not  to  special  techniques. 

B.  Amount  of  Training  and  Experience 

a.  Points  are  granted  for  a  bachelor's  degree  as  a  minimum  and  additional  points 
for  either  a  fifth  year  or  for  a  master's  degree. 

b.  Additional  points  are  granted  for  the  grade  and  type  of  credential  held,  the 
largest  number  being  given  for  a  general  secondary  credential  and  the  smallest 
number  for  a  special  junior  high  credential. 
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C.  Quality  of  Training  and  Experience 

The  institutions  in  which  the  applicants  have  been  trained  are  asked  to  rate 
them  as  prospective  teachers  on  a  five  point  scale,  with  a  specified  number  of 
points  assigned  to  each  step  on  this  scale. 

D.  The  Personal  Interview 

This  is  held  in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  San  Francisco  in 
the  presence  of  the  Superintendent  and  the  deputy  superintendents.  It  is 
for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  personal  traits  that  condition  the  success  of  a 
teacher. 

The  number  eligible  for  the  personal  interview  shall  be  two  times  the  number 
estimated  to  be  needed  in  each  of  the  subject  eligible  lists  and  already  determined 
by  the  Board  of  Education.  They  shall  be  chosen  from  those  standing  highest 
on  the  subject  lists,  as  established  by  the  total  number  of  points  secured  in  sec- 
tions one,  two  and  three  of  the  examination.  All  applicants  who  are  entitled 
to  take  this  section  of  the  examination  will  be  notified  when  to  present  them- 
selves for  such  interview,  which  will  be  only  on  the  days  set  for  that  purpose, 
and  failure  to  report  at  the  specified  time  will  result  in  disqualification.  Ap- 
plicants are  held  responsible  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  call  which  will  come  in 
about  three  weeks  after  the  written  examination. 

In  the  personal  interview  a  five-point  rating  scale  is  used  and  a  rating  of  "4" 
on  that  scale  by  a  majority  of  those  rating  any  applicant  shall  in  itself  disqualify 
that  person  for  placement  on  an  eligible  list. 

Number  of  Qualified  Eligibles 

Before  the  date  set  for  the  written  examination  the  Board  of  Education  shall 
determine  the  number  of  eligibles  to  be  qualified  for  each  of  the  subjects  of  the 
curriculum. 

It  is  thought  by  leading  educators  that  this  plan  will  prove  very  effective  in  choosing 
teachers  upon  the  basis  of  real  merit.  It  eliminates  possibilities  of  over-emphasis  upon 
the  human  equation  in  the  making  of  assignments  to  teaching  positions. 

Applicants  who  have  qualified  for  the  eligible  list  are  given  preference  in  substitute 
work  until  vacancies  occur  to  which  they  can  be  appointed. 


We  are  living  in  a  new  epoch  in  which  harriers  are  being  broken 
doii'n  and  in  which  more  and  more  are  men  their  brothers'  keepers. 
Let  us  reason  together.  Let  us  understand  not  alone  one  another,  but 
let  us  understand  the  whole  situation  in  which  we  live  in  this  good 
year  1931.  There  is  much  to  understand  before  remedies  can  be  pre- 
scribed. The  old  sulphur  and  treacle  which  were  once  supposed  to 
cure  all  the  springtime  ills  of  youth  are  not  the  remedies  needed  today. 
There  are  a  good  many  who  would  have  the  school  back  up  and  there 
stand  still  while  the  rest  of  the  world  goes  by  and  who  would  have 
the  school  return  to  the  matter  and  method  of  a  half  century  ago. 
See  the  school  in  the  light  of  1931  rather  than  in  the  imperfectly  re- 
membered light  of  1881. 
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Department  of  Educational  Research  and  Service 

LOOKING  over  the  1930-1931  resume  of  activities  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tional Research  and  Service,  one  sees  that  the  functions  are  almost  unlimited  in 
their  scope.  In  the  course  of  a  single  semester,  the  work  of  the  research  office  touches 
every  phase  of  educational  activity  in  progress  within  the  entire  department.  Among 
the  specific  functions,  the  following  are  listed : 

Compilation  of  annual,  federal,  state,  and  city  reports 

Enrollment  and  attendance  statistics,  and  child  accounting 

Administrative  research 

Building  surveys,  building  program  analyses,  and  evaluation  of  school  building  plans 

Measurement  of  curriculum  achievement 

Research  in  curriculum  revision 

Text  book  appraisal 

Experimental  studies  in  teaching  procedure 

Comprehensive  achievement  and  mental  surveys 

Tests  and  measurements 

Classification  and  grouping  of  pupils 

Personnel  research 

Training  of  teaching  staff  in  the  use  of  standard  intelligence  and  achievement  tests. 

I.     Enrollment,  Attendance,  and  Child  Accounting 

In  the  field  of  enrollment,  attendance,  and  child  accounting,  this  department  not 
only  prepares  the  attendance  statistics  required  by  the  state  and  federal  departments 
of  education,  but  makes  monthly  interpretations  and  summaries  for  the  use  of  the 
principals  and  teachers.  These  comparative  summaries  have  been  instrumental  in  in- 
creasing the  per  cent,  of  attendance  in  the  various  schools.  A  further  service  to  teach- 
ers in  this  field  has  been  the  reorganization  of  the  method  of  handling  the  monthly 
statistical  reports.  By  providing  the  principals  with  a  check  on  monthly  attendance, 
the  per  cent,  of  error  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

II.     Building  Surveys,  Building  Program  Analyses,  and  Evaluation  of  Building  Plans 

The  plans  of  all  new  schools  are  submitted  to  this  department  where  the  educational 
and  architectural  features  are  given  careful  consideration.  Among  plans  recently 
evaluated  are  those  of  the  Matt  I.  Sullivan  Elementary  School,  the  Bernal  Junior 
High  School,  and  the  George  Washington  High  School. 

Building  sites  are  determined  by  study  of  present  populations  and  factors  affecting 
population  trends  in  the  districts  under  consideration.  Through  such  studies,  sites 
for  new  buildings  are  determined  and  possibilities  for  consolidation  are  revealed.  A 
study  showing  the  extent  to  which  present  buildings  are  being  utilized  has  been 
effective  in  extending  the  services  of  certain  facilities. 

III.     Administrative  Studies  and  Surveys 

Under  administrative  studies  and  surveys  are  listed  thirty  titles.  These  vary  in  their 
nature  from  studies  as  detailed  as  the  type  of  locks  to  be  used  on  school  lockers  to 
those  as  far-reaching  as  the  preparation  of  a  plan  for  appointing  secondary  teachers. 
All  of  these  studies  are  prepared  in  typed  or  mimeographed  form  and  are  made  avail- 
able to  those  concerned  with  the  investigations. 

IV.      Curriculum  Revision 

The  Department  cooperating  with  Chief  Deputy  Superintendent  A.  J.  Cloud,  com- 
pleted the  revision  of  the  courses  of  study  in  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grade  physical 
education,  language,  and  music.  The  curriculum  of  the  Gough  School  for  deaf  and 
hard  of  hearing  children  was  completely  reorganized. 
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V.  Personnel  Research 

With  the  revision  of  the  basis  for  the  selection  of  secondary  teachers,  a  new  phase 
of  personnel  research  was  introduced.  Studies  regarding  the  training  and  experience 
of  teachers  were  made.  The  written  examinations  for  teachers  applying  for  secondary 
positions  were  prepared,  scored,  and  evaluated  in  the  Department  of  Research  and 
Service. 

VI.  Testing  Program 

A  general  testing  program  affecting  the  pupils  of  virtually  every  school  grade  was 
in  progress  during  the  year.  Through  the  administration  of  over  95,000  tests,  pupil 
progress  has  been  studied  and  means  of  providing  better  learning  conditions  have  been 
devised.  Through  this  general  program  has  been  developed  a  city-wide  plan  of  pupil 
adjustment  which  has  materially  improved  the  classification  in  every  school. 

VII.     Bulletins 

During  the  year  1930-31,  the  department  issued  twelve  bulletins  describing  various 
projects.  These  bulletins  have  been  distributed  to  board  members,  deputy  superintend- 
ents, principals,  and  directors  of  research  departments  of  other  cities. 

VIII.      Questionnaires 

The  summary  of  activities  lists  thirty-six  questionnaires  which  were  answered  during 
the  term.  These  questionnaires  in  every  instance  ask  for  San  Francisco's  practices 
with  respect  to  certain  school  procedures.  Through  providing  this  information,  San 
Francisco  schools  are  given  favorable  publicity,  and  in  turn  the  findings  of  these  invest- 
igations are  made  available  for  the  use  of  the  Department. 

IX.     Improving  the  Conditions  for  Learning 

As  a  result  of  the  extensive  testing  program,  it  has  been  possible  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram of  pupil  guidance  which  has  been  effective  from  an  administrative  as  well  as  an 
instructional  point  of  view.  Beginning  with  the  pupils  leaving  kindergarten,  tests  are 
given  at  stated  intervals  in  order  to  determine  native  ability,  achievement,  rate  of 
progress,  and  placement. 

The  early  recognition  of  variability  has  been  one  of  the  major  considerations  of  the 
measurement  program.  Test  results  are  used  as  a  basis  for  the  determination  of  eligi- 
bility to  special  classes  for  the  physically  and  mentally  handicapped. 

A  most  successful  project  in  the  field  of  guidance  is  the  practice  of  selecting  under- 
age pupils  who  are  eligible  on  the  basis  of  mental  and  physical  superiority  to  first 
grade  work.  Each  year  the  pupils  who  are  slightly  under  age  for  first  grade  entrance 
are  examined.  Those  reaching  a  certain  standard  are  admitted  to  the  first  grade  as 
kindergarten  pupils  on  trial.  It  has  been  found  that  these  pupils  not  only  compete 
favorably  with  their  older  classmates  but  the  majority  of  them  complete  their  work 
in  the  most  rapidly  moving  section  of  first  grade  pupils. 

Group  achievement  tests  are  used  through  the  department  as  a  basis  for  the 
organization  of  homogeneous  instructional'  groups.  The  work  in  reading  which  has 
been  organized  and  supervised  by  Deputy  Superintendent  Bertha  E.  Roberts,  is  a  note- 
worthy example  of  this  practice. 

Pupils  upon  leaving  elementary  school  to  enter  junior  high  school,  are  organized 
into  homogeneous  instructional  groups  determined  by  the  ratings  made  on  objective 
tests  together  with  teachers'  judgments  of  their  ability.  Principals  find  these  previously 
organized  groups  an  economy  from  an  administrative  point  of  view.  Teachers  report 
more  favorable  educational  results  where  homogeneous  groups  exist. 

The  work  of  the  elementary  principals  in  utilizing  test  results  for  guidance  purpores 
has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  a  hand-book  prepared  by  the  Department.  In  this  hand- 
book each  step  of  the  program  is  carefully  outlined,  the  objective  being  to  improve  the' 
classification  and  placement  of  pupils.  In' meeting  the  objective  of  having  each  pupil 
in  the  place  where  he  can  derive  the  greatest  educational  benefit,  a  progressive  reduction 
of  retardation  will'b'ecome  effective. 
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New  Problems  Before  Advisory  Council 

THE  PROBLEMS  of  the  administrator  and  classroom  teacher  in  San  Francisco 
form  the  basis  for  discussion  at  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Superintendent's  Ad- 
visory Council,  an  organization  representing  each  teaching  or  administrative  group  in 
the  Public  Schools. 

The  council  elects  its  own  officers  annually  at  the  November  reorganization  meet- 
ing, consisting  of  a  secretary  who  also  serves  as  librarian,  and  a  chairman  who  pre- 
pares the  programs  for  the  year,  appoints  all  committees  and  presides  at  the  meetings 
of  the  council.  It  is  made  up  of  twenty-eight  members  elected  for  two-year  terms 
by  their  respective  groups,  each  representing  on  the  average  a  little  more  than  one 
hundred  members  of  the  teaching  corps. 

Lines  of  Endeavor  During  1  ear 

The  work  of  the  council,  in  the  main,  is  covered  through  group  or  sub-committee 
activities  along  lines  of  preferred  interests,  culminating  in  stated  monthly  meetings, 
which  serve  as  a  clearing  house.  There  were  three  lines  of  endeavor  occupying  the 
attention  of  the  council  for  the  academic  j'ear  1930-1931,  to  which  was  a  series  of 
investigations  and  reports  on  "The  Modern  Program"  in  its  relationship  to  preparation 
for  the  "World  of  Tomorrow."  "Training  for  Leisure  Time"  was  discussed  at  the 
April  meeting  and  represented  a  type  of  the  work  in  this  department.  The  second 
covers  reports  of  special  and  standing  committees.  Investigations  in  this  field  were 
made  at  the  request  of  the  Superintendent,  relative  to  "Charter  Revision."  "Tenure 
for  Teachers,"  and  standing  committee  reports  are  pending.  "Apportionment  of 
Representation"  in  the  council,  is  a  type.  The  third  phase  of  the  work  was  covered 
in  committee  of  the  whole  with  the  Superintendent,  or  in  his  absence  a  deputy  named 
by  him,  in  conference  with  the  council  relative  to  the  welfare  of  the  schools  in  general, 
and  on  policies  that  relate  to  pupils,  teachers,  the  administration  and  the  public. 

Personnel  of  Council  Listed 

The  list  of  those  constituting  the  membership  of  the  advisory  committee  for  the  year 
1930-31  was  as  follows:  Miss  L.  McMurdo,  kindergarten,  John  Muir  School;  Miss 
Veronica  Daley,  first  grade,  Hawthorne  School ;  Miss  Alice  Hardy,  second  grade, 
Lincoln  School;  Mrs.  Mildred  Colmar,  fifth  grade,  McKinley  School;  Miss  Edith 
Johnson,  sixth  grade,  Spring  Valley  School ;  Miss  Louisa  McDermott,  seventh  and 
eighth  grades,  Commodore  Sloat  School;  Miss  Winona  McCullough,  seventh  and 
eighth  grades,  Pacific  Heights  School;  Mrs.  Kathryn  Sproule,  Junior  High,  Horace 
Mann  Junior  High  School;  Miss  L.  B.  Olney,  Junior  High,  Francisco  Junior  High 
School;  Miss  Amy  Tabrett,  English,  Polytechnic  High  School;  Miss  Laurence  Pechin, 
Language,  Fine  Arts,  Music,  Mission  High  School;  S.  W.  Moore,  Social  Studies  and 
Physical  Education,  Lowell  High  School;  Miss  Dorothy  Moran,  Special  Teachers, 
Verba  Buena  School;  Miss  Josephine  Saunders,  Elementary  Principals,  Edison  School 
(not  including  seventh  and  eighth)  ;  Miss  Mary  Carmichael,  Elementary  Principals,  • 
Special  Schools,  Ungraded  School. 

Miss  Annie  Hagarty,  Elementary  Principals  (including  seventh  and  eighth), 
Monroe  School;  Miss  Francis  O'Connor,  third  grade,  Alvarado  School;  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Robinson,  fourth  grade,  Excelsior  School;  M.  J.  Minkler,  Junior  High  Teachers, 
John  Swett  Junior  High  School;  Carl  Anderson,  Junior  High  Principals,  Presidio 
Junior  High  School;  Frank  Schoch,  Com.  Domestic  Arts,  Mechanical  Drawing, 
Mechanical  Arts,  High  School  of  Commerce;  J.  E.  Burch,  Evening  School  Principals, 
Horace  Mann  Evening  School;  G.  B.  Finnegan,  Evening  School  Teachers,  Humboldt 
Evening  High  School;  A.  H.  Smith,  Science  and  Mathematics,  Mission  High  School; 
R.  F.  Gray,  Directors,  Department  of  Educational  Research  and  Service ;  Miss  Louise 
Lombard,  Supervisors,Atypical  Classes;  Robert  Chase,  High  School  Principals,  Balboa 
High  School. 
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January  Meeting — 

I     The  Teaching  Profession 
Committee : 

Miss  Edna  Cotrel,  Chairman 

Miss  Edith  Johnson  Miss  L.  McMurdo 

Miss  Louisa   McDermott  Miss  Amy  Tabrett 

February  Meeting — 

II  The  Appointment  and  Promotion  of  Teachers 

Committee : 

F.  B.  Schoch,  Chairman 

Miss  Veronica  Daley  Miss  Elizabeth  Robinson 

Miss  Francis  O'Connor  A.  H.  Smith 

March  Meeting — 

III  Retardation 

Committee : 

Robert  F.  Gray,  Chairman 

Miss  Laurence  Pechin  Miss  Josephine  Saunders 

April  Meeting — 

IV     Training  for  Leisure  Time 
Committee : 

G.  B.  Finnegan,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Mildred  Colmar  Miss  Anne  Hagarty 

Miss  Lillian  B.  OIney 

May  Meeting — 

V     Publicity  and  the  Public  Schools 
Committee : 

M.  J.  Minkler,  Chairman 

Miss  Mary  Carmichael  Miss  Alice  Hardy 

Miss  Winona  McCullough 

Special  Standing  Committees — 

1  Apportionment  of  Representation 
J.  E.  Burch,  Chairman 

Robert  Chase  Miss  Dorothy  Moran 

2  Recommendations  for  1931-1932  Program 

Carl  Anderson,  Chairman  Miss  Louise  Lombard 
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Necrology  for  Year  1930-31 

JAMES  E.  POWER,  former  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  died  on  April 
6,  1931,  after  an  illness  of  many  months.  Mr.  Power  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  at  the  time  of  his  death  having  resigned  from  the  Board  of 
Education  in  1914  after  many  years  of  effective  service. 

Mr.  Power  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  savings 
system  which  was  later  accepted  as  a  model  by  other  school  systems  throughout  the 
country.  As  a  result  of  this  arrangement  whereby  pupils  were  taught  the  habits  of 
thrift  and  monetary  saving  children  started  accounts  with  savings  bank  through 
deposits  made  by  the  agency  of  the  classroom  and  these  accounts  were  the  beginning 
of  an  accumulation  which  served  as  a  financial  reserve  through  later  years. 

Resolution  Passed  by  Board  of  Education 

Upon  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Power's  death  the  Board  of  Education  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

Whereas,  The  Almighty  has  called  from  our  midst  Mr.  James  E.  Power,  for 
many  years  one  of  San  Francisco's  foremost  citizens;  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Power  has  for  many  years  rendered  invaluable  service  to  the 
City  of  San  Francisco,  and  to  the  Nation,  in  official  and  unofficial  capacities;  and 

Whereas,  His  constructive  work  for  the  schools  of  San  Francisco,  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  will  stand  as  a  lasting  testimonial  to  his  ability  and 
faithful  performance  of  civic  duties;  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  James  E.  Power,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  as 
postmaster  of  San  Francisco,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
San  Francisco,  has  at  all  times  sought  the  betterment  of  the  public  schools  of 
this  city; 

Now,  Therefore,  be  it  resolved:  That  this  Board  of  Education  adjourn  out  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Power,  and  be  is  further 

Resolved:  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  and  an 
engrossed  copy  be  sent  to  the  bereaved  family. 

Remarks  by  Mayor  Rossi 

His  Honor,  Mayor  Angelo  J.  Rossi,  spoke  as  follows  before  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors : : 

"It  is  with  the  sincerest  regret  that  I  received  advice  today  that  Supervisor 
James  E.  Power  had  been  taken  from  us. 

"A  man  of  steadfast  character,  lovable  personality,  staunch  and  loyal  to  his 
friends,  Supervisor  Power's  death  will-  bring  genuine  grief  to  the  hearts  of  all  San 
Franciscans. 

"A  devoted  husband,  a  loving  father,  a  friend  of  all  who  were  in  need,  he 
endeared  himself  to  the  many  who  had  an  opportunity  of  coming  in  close  contact 
with  him  in  business  or  social  life.  He  never  shirked  a  responsibility  and  never 
betrayed  a  trust. 

"Like  all  men  of  forceful  character,  James  E.  Power  formed  deep  and  lasting 
friendships,  and,  like  all  strong  men,  at  times  had  energetic  opponents,  but  he 
never  cherished  rancor  in  his  heart.  He  looked  with  charity  on  all  his  fellow- 
men,  and  his  departure  to  the  Beyond  will  bring  regret  to  all  who  knew  him. 

"Supervisor  Power's  connection  with  the  municipal  government  began  in  Jan- 
uary, 1911,  when  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
From  this  position,  after  three  years'  tenue  in  office,  he  resigned  to  accept  an 
appointment  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

"As  a  school  director  he  did  much  to  build  up  the  department,  and  was  a 
consistent  advocate  of  liberality  in  the  matter  of  salaries  for  all  teachers,  rec- 
ognizing the  necessity  of  a  high-minded  and  efficient  personnel  in  this  depart- 
ment. 
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"He  introduced  the  school  children's  savings  bank  system,  as  a  result  of  which 
school  children  now  have  deposits  aggregating  over  a  million  dollars. 

"As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  he  attained  the  highest  honor  which 
that  body  can  confer — the  chairmanship  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

"For  three  years  Mr.  Power  was  postmaster  at  San  Francisco,  in  which  position 
he  established  an  enviable  record  of  efficiency  and  service  and  did  much  to  build 
up  the  postoffice  in  San  Francisco  to  its  present  high  standard. 

"As  a  lifelong  friend  of  Supervisor  Power  and  as  Mayor  of  the  City  which 
he  served  so  well,  I  join  with  his  host  of  friends  in  expressing  to  the  bereaved 
family  my  sincerest  sympathy  at  his  untimely  passing." 

Eight  Teachers  Called  by  Death 

The  superintendent  reports  with  regret  the  deaths  of  the  following  named  teachers 
in  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  during  the  fiscal  year: 
Mary  L.  Brown,  Sanchez  Elementary  School. 
Anna  M.  Gaffney,  Daniel  Webster  Junior  High  School. 
John  F.  Hargreaves,  High  School  of  Commerce. 

Alice  Lewis,  Pacific  Heights  Elementary  School. 

Mary  S.  McCormick,  Edison  Elementary  School. 

Mollie  T.  McDonnell,  Sutro  Elementary  School. 

Lavina  O'Neill,  Hamilton  Elementary  School. 

Death  of  Laicrence  F.  Walsh 

Lawrence  F.  Walsh,  who  served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  from  1902 
until  1908,  died  at  his  home  here  on  November  13,  1930.  Mr.  Walsh  was  known  as 
a  member  possessing  executive  ability  which  led  to  his  selection  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education  in  1907.  In  that  year  the  San  Francisco  schools  became  the  focal 
point  of  an  international  situation  affecting  the  United  States  and  Japan  upon  the 
question  of  the  right  of  San  Francisco  school  authorities  to  designate  specific  schools  in 
which  children  of  alien  parentage  might  be  educated. 

At  the  behest  of  President  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Walsh  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  his  colleagues  journeyed  to  Washington  and  adjusted  the  difficulties. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Walsh  was  reported  to  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Education  on  November  18,  1930,  and  President  Coburn  after  recounting  the  valuable 
service  rendered  to  the  San  Francisco  public  schools  by  Mr.  Walsh  directed  that  a 
letter  of  condolence  be  sent  to  his  family,  and  the  Board  adjourned  out  of  respect  to 
his  memory. 
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Curriculum  Adjustment 


THE  CURRICULUM  program  which  has  been  under  way  for  several  years  past, 
being  primarily  a  cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  teachers,  principals  and  the  ad- 
ministrative officers,  was  continued  during  the  year  1930-31.  The  outcomes  justify  the 
observation  that  the  new  courses  meet  and  satisfy  very  definite  needs  on  the  part  of 
teachers,  and  effect  an  organization  of  the  work  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  than 
heretofore. 

The  membership  of  the  several  courses  of  study  committees  during  the  year  is  given 
below : 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  SEVERAL  CURRICULUM  COMMITTEES,  1930-31 

Music  Committee — Kindergarten,  Grades  One,  Tivo,  Three 

1.  Mrs.  Edith  H.  Cochran,  Chairman — Principal,  Fremont  School. 

2.  Mrs.  Ethel  Roth — Vice-principal,  Winfield  Scott  School. 

3.  Miss  Effie  Smith — Principal,  Frank  McCoppin  School. 

4.  Mrs.  Jessie  Nichols — Pacific  Heights  School. 

5.  Mrs.  Sarah  Meek — Raphael  Weill  School. 

6.  Miss  Erminia  Laraia — Burnett  School. 

7.  Mrs.  Mary  McGlade— Girls  High  School. 

8.  Chester  Mills — Horace  Mann  Junior  High  School. 

9.  Miss  Amy  Kelly — Sanchez  School. 

10.  Miss  Edith  Fleming — Music  Department. 

11.  Miss  Bertha  Widmer — Lafayette  School. 

12.  Mrs.  Mildred  Burke—  Sutro"  School. 

Recognition  is  also  due  to  Francis  E.  Crofts,  Principal  Lowell  High  School,  who 
served  upon  the  Committee  in  the  first  stages  of  its  work. 

Health  and  Physical  Education  Committee — Grades  Four,  Five,  Six 

1.  Miss  Lesley  Reilly,  Chairman — Francisco  Junior  High  School. 

2.  Mrs.  Grace  Ahlers — Buena  Vista  School. 

3.  Miss  Charlotte  M.  Koeppe — Vice-principal,  Farragut  School. 

4.  Glenn  Mack — Physical  Education  Department. 

5.  Miss  Clara  White — Principal,  Laguna  Honda  School. 

6.  Miss  Dora  Savage — Vice-principal,  Francisco  Junior  High  School. 

7.  Miss  Mary  Arline  Brady — Buena  Vista  School. 

8.  Mrs.  Shirley  Harris  McArthur — Grattan  School. 

Elementary  Language  Committee 

1.  Miss  Susie  J.  Convery,  Chairman — Principal,  Redding  School. 

2.  Miss  Helen  Hauptvogel — West  Portal  School. 

3.  Mrs.  Thelma  Starr — Vice-principal,  Paul  Revere  School. 

4.  Miss  Kathleen  Spain — Principal,  John  W.  Geary  School. 

5.  Miss  Agnes  Leonard — Sarah  B.  Cooper  School. 

6.  Miss  Lillian  Weeks — Burnett  School. 

7.  Miss  Margaret  Croak — Vice-principal,  Hawthorne  School. 

8.  Miss  Olive  M.  Rogers — Laguna  Honda  School. 

9.  Mrs.  Maude  Baker — Sanchez  School. 

Revieiving  Committee  on  Elementary  Language 

1.  Miss  Mary  Reene — Principal,  Grattan  School. 

2.  Miss  Margaret  Dunn — Principal,  Sanchez  School. 

3.  Miss  Edna  Harrington — Teacher-in-Charge,  Lawton  School. 

San  Francisco — Her  Story — Committee — Grade  Four 

1.  Mrs.  Edith  H.  Cochran,  Chairman — Principal,  Fremont  School. 

2.  Zoa  M.  Meyer — John  Muir  School. 

3.  Marguerite  A.  Lentz — Fremont  School. 

4.  Annette  I.  Schraft — Sherman  School. 

5.  Cecilia  Papini — Guadalupe  School. 
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New  Schools  Completed  During  Year 

THE  building  program  included  the  completion  of  the  Aptos  Junior  High  School 
in  the  southwestern  section  of  the  city,  the  main  construction  work  on  the  James 
Lick  Junior  High  School,  which  is  situated  on  25th,  Clipper,  Noe  and  Castro  streets, 
the  construction  of  a  new  gymnasium  addition  and  the  alteration  of  Girls  High  School 
at  Geary  and  Scott  streets,  the  West  Portal  Elementary  School  addition,  located  at 
Taraval,  Claremont  Boulevard  and  Lenox  Way,  completion  of  a  second  unit  of 
Balboa  High  School  and  athletic  field,  located  at  Cayuga  and  Onondaga  avenues,  and 
an  addition  to  the  Francisco  Junior  High  School,  Powell  and  Francisco  streets,  con- 
sisting of  a  separate  modern  fireproof  building  detached  from  the  main  structure. 

Two  New  Junior  High  Schools  Completed 

The  Aptos  Junior  High  School  was  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  It  was  built  to  accommodate  1100  students  and  comprises 
forty  classrooms  with  a  spacious  auditorium  and  elevator  and  shops.  It  represents  an 
investment  of  $730,607.64.  The  school  is  located  in  one  of  the  fastest  growing  sections 
of  the  city  and  has  been  built  on  a  unit  basis  so  that  another  wing  may  be  added  with- 
out disturbing  the  architectural  balance  of  the  structure.  Another  feature  of  the  Aptos 
plant  was  the  installation  of  a  huge  mechanically  operated  door  which  divides  the  boys' 
and  girls'  gymnasiums.  This  door  may  be  thrown  back  to  make  one  large  room  for 
exhibition  purposes.  The  Aptos  Junior  High  School  represents  a  plan  of  progressive 
cooperation  between  two  city  departments  in  that  the  San  Francisco  Park  and  Play- 
ground Commission  built  a  playground  adjoining  the  school  which  besides  serving  its 
primary  purpose  may  be  used  as  a  school  yard  throughout  the  day.  Further  economy 
was  effected  by  both  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Playground  Commission  in  that 
the  supervisor  of  physical  education  at  the  school  also  serves  as  playground  supervisor. 

The  James  Lick  Junior  High  School  is  an  imposing  three-story  structure  of  rein- 
forced concrete  set  in  a  square  city  block  in  a  long  settled  residential  district  which 
has  been  in  need  of  modern  junior  high  school  facilities.  The  building  contains  all 
fireproof  features,  will  accommodate  1600  students,  and  is  so  designed  that  a  wing 
containing  sixteen  classrooms  may  be  constructed  when  such  an  addition  is  needed. 

New  Elementary  School  Completed 

The  final  unit  of  Balboa  High  School  was  officially  accepted  by  the  Board  of 
Education  on  May  5,  1931.  President  Coburn  and  Mrs.  Ernest  J.  Mott  represented  the 
Board  at  the  acceptance.  They  were  accompanied  by  the  Superintendent  and  David 
P.  Hardy,  deputy  superintendent  in  charge  of  buildings.  The  new  wing  increased  the 
capacity  of  the  school  about  700  seats  bringing  the  total  accommodations  up  to  2400. 

The  West  Portal  Elementary  School  Addition  presented  a  problem  for  the  Board 
of  Education  in  that  the  original  building  was  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  fast 
growing  West  Portal  District.  After  the  original  school  was  occupied,  entire  blocks 
of  fine  homes  were  erected  in  the  vicinity.  The  Board  of  Education  was  in  agreement 
with  the  plea  of  residents  of  the  district  that  the  West  Portal  Elementary  School  as 
completed  should  harmonize  with  the  architectural  surroundings  of  the  community. 
Accordingly  a  number  of  plans  were  submitted  by  the  architects  and  after  conference 
between  West  Portal  District  community  leaders  and  the  board,  a  plan  was  worked 
out  to  complete  the  West  Portal  unit  in  a  manner  most  acceptable  to  the  citizens  of 
that  district.  The  new  buildings  are  of  the  modified  U  type.  They  will  cost  approxi- 
mately $175,000  and  contain  12  classrooms,  an  auditorium,  cafeteria  and  special  activi- 
ties room,  alcove  and  coat  rooms  in  each  of  the  classrooms.  A  feature  of  the  new  build- 
ing will  be  an  arrangement  for  covered  play  space  to  be  utilized  in  inclement  weather. 
When  completed  the  West  Portal  School  will  accommodate  approximately  1000 
pupils  and  will  represent  an  investment  of  $329,692.  Of  this  amount  $78,953.50  is 
represented  in  the  cost  of  the  site  and  $175,738.65  in  the  present  building.  The  new 
building  will  cost  approximately  $175,000. 

Modernization  of  the  Girls  High  School  was  effected  by  the  addition  of  a  wing 
which  included  the  installation  of  an  auditorium,  the  addition  of  new  class  rooms  and 
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an  office  unit  and  the  general  improvement  of  the  main  building  which  was  erected  in 
1912.   The  cost  of  this  improvement  is  $206,000. 

Commenting  on  the  San  Francisco  schools,  Miss  Alice  Barrows  of  the  Office  of 
Education,  Department  of  the  Interior,  said : 

"San  Francisco  public  school  buildings  are  not  only  well  planned,  but  they  are 
beautiful  as  well.  That  is  an  innovation  which  I  shall  report  to  other  cities  that  I 
visit.  I  only  hope  that  many  other  cities  will  follow  your  example  in  bringing  color 
into  the  school  buildings.  That  sort  of  thing  is  just  as  much  an  education  for  children 
as  any  feature  of  the  school  program.  I  knew  the  San  Francisco  schools  when  they 
were  held  only  in  old  frame  buildings.  I  know  also  how  difficult  it  is  to  reorganize  a 
school  system  and  bring  it  up  to  date  in  regard  to  its  school  building  program  and  its 
educational  program.  The  organization  of  the  San  Francisco  schools  and  the  modern 
educational  program  and  the  housing  of  these  schools  into  modern  buildings  within 
the  period  of  twelve  years  is  a  remarkable  achievement." 


SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE  AND  COMMUNITY 

The  ambitious  desire  of  every  community  is  to  have  an  enviable 
school  plant  that  is  at  once  tahe  community's  chief  public  edifice  and 
home  of  its  educational  institute.  Such  profound  faith  noiv  ingrained 
in  the  popular  mind  in  the  basic  and  far-reaching  importance  of  the 
public  schools  is  an  everlastiny  credit  to  those  teachers  who  have  gone 
before  us  and  an  ever  present  challenge  to  us  and  those  who  come 
after  us,  to  justify  the  faith  in  the  work  ivhich  is  intrusted  to  our 
hands.  Lola  S.  Hixon. 
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Public  Relations 

SAN  FRANCISCO  taxpayers  were  kept  fully  informed  regarding  activities  in  the 
schools  during  the  fiscal  year,  and  the  program  of  development  as  outlined  by  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Superintendent  as  part  of  the  public  relations  set-up. 
The  program  has  taken  the  following  forms: 

1.  Opening  facilities  for  the  press  to  have  accurate  and  full  information  concerning 
the  activities  of  the  Board  of  Education  as  well  as  the  expression  of  school  officials  upon 
matters  of  timely  interest  to  the  public. 

2.  Publication  of  both  a  weekly  and  a  monthly  bulletin  addressed  primarily  to  the 
teaching  force  but  also  distributed  to  the  citizens  at  large. 

3.  Furnishing  opportunities  for  parents  and  the  public  in  general  to  view  demon- 
strations of  actual  classwork  and  to  visit  exhibits  representing  the  products  of  in- 
struction. 

4.  Cooperation  with  organized  groups  by  supplying  school  speakers  to  discuss  ques- 
tions of  present-day  moment. 

The  Superintendent's  Advisory  Council  submitted  for  discussion  a  comprehensive 
report  dealing  with  public  relations  at  the  May,  1931,  meeting  of  the  Council.  The 
survey  represented  a  detailed  study  of  the  local  situation. 

The  reporting  committee  was  composed  of  M.  J.  Minkler,  Chairman,  John  Swett 
Junior  High  School;  Miss  Alice  Hardy  of  the  Lincoln  Elementary  School;  Miss 
Winona  McCullough  of  Pacific  Heights  School,  and  Miss  Mary  Carmichael  of  the 
Ungraded  School.  The  detailed  reports  submitted  by  the  committee  were  organized 
and  synchronized  in  such  manner  as  to  attract  admiration  and  favorable  comment. 

While  a  number  of  progressive  steps  were  recommended  in  the  development  of  the 
public  relations  program,  the  Council  met  with  hearty  accord  Chairman  Minkler's  ob- 
servation that  the  combined  teacher  influence  is  the  greatest  factor  in  the  improvement 
of  any  well  defined  public  relations  program. 

"By  suggesting  that  we  have  a  specialist  for  this  one  field  of  activity  (public  rela- 
tions) in  our  department  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  he  alone  will  feel  the  responsi- 
bility for  this  work,"  said  Mr.  Minkler  in  his  report.  "It  should  indeed  have  the  op- 
posite effect — every  teacher  in  San  Francisco  needs  to  be  reminded  frequently  of  his 
or  her  duty  in  this  regard. 

"If  teachers  are  to  remain  indifferent  to  their  obligations  in  giving  freely  and  at 
all  times  needed  information  regarding  our  entire  school  program,  we  shall  certainly 
suffer  the  evil  effects  of  misunderstanding  and  decreased  popular  faith. 

"Let  us  emphasize,  therefore,  that  the  burden,  of  this  problem  of  maintaining  proper 
public  relations  rests  not  with  the  Superintendent,  nor  with  his  deputies  and  super- 
visors, but  first  and  most  of  all  with  the  classroom  teacher.  It  is  this  person  who 
meets  the  public  most  directly  and  most  frequently. 

"Instead  of  shunning  the  public,  we  must  meet  the  public  and  wherever  we  are,  be 
ready  and  eager  to  encourage  the  proper  understanding  of  our  present  school  proce- 
dures. Let  us  always  be  willing  to  'talk  school'  wherever  we  are.  Until  we  teachers 
catch  the  vision  of  what  can  and  should  be  accomplished  in  this  way,  we  shall  not  go 
far  in  improving  our  public  relations." 

Miss  McCullough's  report  was  an  interesting  survey  of  the  public  relations  problems 
affecting  schools.     She,  too,  dwelt  upon  the  influence  of  the  teacher. 

"We  are  probably  fairly  agreed  upon  what  our  problem  is,"  Miss  McCullough  said 
in  part.  "Not  so  much  a  matter  of  conversion  of  an  unfriendly  public  to  an  arbitrary 
new  system  of  presenting  new  curricula,  as  it  is  for  an  awakened  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  adult  who  is  still  attempting  to  apply  the  educational  standards  of  his  youth 
to  the  schools  of  today,  which,  to  function  intelligenly  in  contemporary  life  must  pre- 
sent a  program  of  broadened  curricula  and  shifting  emphasis  in  order  to  prepare  the 
individual  to  adjust  himself  to  the  complex  conditions  of  a  rapidly  changing  environ- 
ment. 

"Dr.  Gwinn's  editorial,  entitled  'Let  Us  Reason  Together,'  in  the  May  issue  of  the 
San  Francisco  Superintendent's  Bulletin,  expresses  the  problem  and  indicates  its  solu- 
tion on  a  logical  basis.     He  implied  the  further  truth  that  we  cannot  hope  for  a  sudden 
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revolution  of  adult  minds  which  have  habitually  thought  in  terms  of  educational  stand- 
ards of  a  generation  ago. 

"The  standards  of  the»public  themselves  in  their  actual  daily  living  have  changed. 
Dr.  Cooper's  understanding  statement  in  his  brilliant  analysis  of  'Education  Today,'  at 
the  San  Francisco  High  School  of  Commerce  last  month,  was:  'The  important  phases 
of  the  curriculum  today  are  literature,  music,  and  art.  They  are  the  fundamentals — 
not  fads  and  frills.  The  fads  and  frills  are  square  root,  cube  root,  metric  system,  apothe- 
cary's weight  and  other  arithmetic  formulae  which  nobody  uses.' 

"Arthur  R.  Moehlman,  an  authority,  stresses  emphatically  the  importance  of  teacher 
cooperation.  He  believes  that  when  it  is  lacking  it  is  apt  to  be  due  to  a  lack  of  under- 
standing of  school  policies,  and  to  a  lack  of  faith  in  administrators,  often  traditional, 
frequently  due  to  the  attitudes  of  immediate  superiors  rather  ihan  to  the  chief  executive. 

"He  says  definitely,  'Teachers  can  make  or  break  a  program.'  If  the  minimum  con- 
tacts of  the  average  teacher,  exclusive  of  the  influence  exercised  over  from  30  to  200 
or  more  children  daily,  be  considered  as  low  as  20,  this  means  that  the  teaching  body 
in  a  city  the  size  of  San  Francisco  reaches  and  influences  at  least  55,000  people,  who 
would  in  turn  extend  their  circle  to  others.  Moehlman  stresses  the  distinction  between 
personal  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  professional  loyalty.  He  maintains  that 
the  personal  loyalty  ideal,  or  the  reaction  of  the  group  of  dynamic  personal  leadership, 
is  outworn  in  the  large  city  system.  The  teacher,  he  believes,  wants  fairness,  justice, 
recognition  of  meritorious  service  and  a  reasonable  voice  in  professional  procedure.  To 
a  large  degree  this  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  I  cling  stubbornly  to  a  belief  in  the  import- 
ance of  the  human  equation.  Taking  these  principles  of  Moehlman's,  point  by  point, 
in  what  city  should  the  impartial  investigator  find  a  better  salary  scale,  fairer,  more 
impartial  spirit  in  administrative  policy,  more  recognition  of  individual  and  group 
service,  or  more  teacher  participation  in  program  making,  curriculum  building  and  de- 
termining of  the  educational  policies  in  general  than  under  the  present  administration 
in  San  Francisco  ?  But  can  we,  frankly,  assume  that  our  2800  teachers  approximate 
a  unit  of  enthusiastic  support  of  our  program?  Teachers  are  undoubtedly  often  more 
critical  than  genuinely  analytical — they  are,  after  all,  people,  and  the  critical  attitude 
is  rather  a  natural  result  of  their  profession. 

"An  intelligently  informed,  enthusiastic  teaching  body  means  intelligently-taught, 
interested  children,  and  children  with  a  happy  sense  of  achievement  in  school  life  mean 
satisfied  parents — and  the  problem  of  public  relationships  reduced  to  a  minimum." 

Miss  Hardy  gave  an  account  of  what  thirty  leading  cities  are  doing  in  maintaining 
publications  printed  at  regular  intervals  for  the  benefit  of  administrators  and  teachers. 

"The  need  for  official  house  organs,  if  they  may  be  referred  to  in  terms  of  business, 
becomes  apparent  at  once  to  the  most  casual  investigator,"  Miss  Hardy  said.  "Just  as 
the  activities  of  the  P.-T.  A.  are  reported  in  their  own  Bulletins,  and  the  general  news 
of  Boards  of  Education  is  reported  daily  in  the  metropolitan  press,  the  professional 
thought  of  progressive  educators  must  be  reflected  in  a  medium  calculated  to  inspire 
greater  advancement  by  learning  of  the  activities  and  experiences  of  teachers  in  other 
schools,  in  our  own  city,  or  in  other  cities." 

Chairman  Minkler's  report  revealed  the  tabulated  results  of  returns  from  a  ques- 
tionnaire in  which  teachers  in  the  San  Francisco  public  schools  expressed  an  opinion 
on  the  professional  worth  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin.  This  report  showed  more  than 
91  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  to  be  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  the  continuance  of  the 
publication  on  the  basis  of  the  showing  made  during  the  first  twelve  months  of  its  ex- 
istence. 

"Our  study  has  made  us  appreciate  much  more  vividly  than  in  the  past,  that  our 
Monthly  Bulletin  in  its  present  form  is  another  significant  feature  of  the  progressive 
Administration  of  Schools  we  are  enjoying  under  the  leadership  of  Superintendent 
Gwinn.  It  is  heartening  to  know  that  such  policies  are  being  so  thoroughly  supported 
by  teachers  and  principals  throughout  the  city." 

Comments  by  teachers,  Chairman  Minkler  said,  include  the  following : 

"Inspirational — Helpful — Something  tangible  regarding  our  own  department. 

"Keep  it  up — I  like  the  large  percentage  of  local  contributions. 

"Most  helpful,  interesting,  and  practical  publication  I  receive. 
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"The  Bulletin  is  the  finest  thing  that  has  been  done  in  furnishing  the  publicity  that 
our  educational  system  has  needed  for  a  long  time. 

"The  S.  F.  Public  Schools  Monthly  Bulletin  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  ways  of 
disseminating  the  desired  information  of  which  I  know." 

"This  is  a  vindication  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin,"  said  Mr.  Minkler,  "which  leaves 
no  doubt  as  to  its  fulfillment  of  its  purpose.  Let  us  by  all  means  retain  it,  constantly 
improve  it,  increase  its  circulation  and,  therefore,  its  influence  for  good  in  our  San 
Francisco  school  department." 
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Summary  of  Expenditures  for  Schools 

DURING  the  fiscal  year  1930-31  the  income  of  the  Board  of  Education  from  all 
sources  was  $12,285,354.80.  Of  this  amount  $1,877,635.42  was  received  from 
the  State  of  California  on  the  basis  of  average  daily  attendance  in  the  elementary, 
junior  and  senior  high  schools  of  the  city;  $105,255.50  was  represented  by  income 
from  properties  owned  by  the  Board  of  Education ;  $97,242.95  was  received  from  the 
Board  of  Health  and  the  Police  Department  as  an  inter-departmental  payment  against 
health  and  attendance  officer  service  rendered  in  the  schools;  $3,998.90  was  remitted 
to  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  by  the  Federal  government  as  a  payment  for  in- 
struction under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act;  and  $12,322.17  was  derived  from  other  sources. 
The  balance  of  the  income  $10,188,899.86  was  received  from  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco. 

The  income  for  the  purposes  of  expenditure  was  divided  as  follows:  $3,070,105.56  was 
provided  for  capital  outlays  and  debt  service;  $9,215,249.24  was  provided  for  current 
expenses  of  school  maintenance. 

Itemized  List  of  Expenditures 

Actual  expenditures  for  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  schools  totaled  $9,430,- 
110.41.  The  major  item  of  expense  in  this  subdivision  was  $7,864,722.65  expended 
for  principals'  teachers',  supervisors'  and  janitors'  salaries,  including  contributions  to 
the  retirement  system  as  provided  for  in  the  Charter.     Other  items  included : 

General  supplies  ...... ...._. $495,826.39 

Upkeep  of  school  buildings  516,878.42 

Cost  of  administration 289,841.78 

Other  expenses— health  service,  junior  college  tuition,  rents  and  insurance  262,841.17 
The  total  expenditure  for  teachers'  salaries  alone  during  the  fiscal  year   1930-31 
was  $6,948,975.28 — an  increase  of  $504,794.15  over  the  previous  year  owing  to  an 
increase  in  teachers'  salaries  as  recommended  to  the  Board  of  Education  by  the  Citi- 
zens' Committee  for  the  Study  of  Salaries. 

The  total  amount  actually  expended  for  land,  buildings  and  equipment  was  $2,444,- 
058.28  which  was  divided  as  follows: 

Cost  of  land  for  school  sites $    241,453.65 

Construction  of  buildings 1,958,784.34 

Purchase  of  equipment  243,820.29 

Bonded  Debt 
The  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  had  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
1930-31   a  bonded  debt  of  $14,475,000  comprising  the  unpaid  balances  on  the  bond 
issues  of  1908,  1910,  1918  and  1923. 
These  balances  were  as  follows : 

Issue  of   1908 $  1,600,000.00 

1910...... 150,000.00 

1918 - - -     1,925,000.00 

1923 -  10,800,000.00 

Total $14,475,000.00 

The  total  bonded  debt  was  reduced  by  $1,443,075  during  the  year,  this  amount 
paying  $701,000  interest  and  $742,075  on  the  principal  of  the  outstanding  debt. 

Value  of  School  Buildings 

The  conservative  value  of  San  Francisco  public  school  buildings — land  and  equip- 
ment— is  estimated  at  $36,448,140.15  based  upon  actual  costs.  Included  in  the  in- 
ventory of  property,  however,  are  many  valuable  parcels  of  land  which  were  obtained 
by  the  city  by  claim  or  gift  in  the  early  years  of  the  municipality. 

In  the  last  eleven  years  fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  school  building  in  San  Fran- 
cisco have  been  replaced  with  modern  structures  representing  an  expenditure  of 
$19,518,814.11  representing  the  cost  of  fifty-two  new  schools  designed  to  be  serviceable 
for  more  than  fifty  years. 
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The  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  Citv  and  County  of  San  Francisco  as  of  June  30, 
1931,  was  $155,562,300  of  which  school  bonds  accounted  for  $14,475,000.  The 
proportionately  small  ratio  of  the  debt  of  the  public  schools  to  the  general  debt  of  the 
muncipality  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  recent  years  the  Board  of  Education 
has  been  proceeding  under  the  "pay-as-you-go"  plan  of  school  building.  Under  this 
plan  approximately  $2,100,000  was  provided  annually  in  the  Board  of  Education 
budget  for  the  years  1927-28,  1928-29  and  1929-30. 


Cost  of  Operating  San  Francisco  Schools 

FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1930-31 

Amount    Percentage 
ADMINISTRATION: 

Salaries  $    247,161.31 

Supplies 18,635.99 

Traveling   Expenses 3,443.66 

Other  Objects 6,197.65 

Contributions  to  Retirement  System 14,403.17         $    289,841.78         .031 

INSTRUCTION— Salaries : 

Supervision 97,082.20 

Kindergarten  194,742.83 

Elementary  Day  3,376,979.11 

Elementary  Evening  43,884.41 

Special  Schools  113,444.09 

Junior  High 918,003.62 

High  Day  2,013,370.90 

High  Evening  192,705.30 

Contributions  to  Retirement  System. 340,287.52           7,290,499.98         .773 

INSTRUCTION— Supplies,  etc.: 

Kindergarten  Supplies  4,037.83 

Educational  Supplies  152,544.40 

Books    120,497.53 

Traveling  Expenses  2,624.95 

Other  Expenses  of  Instruction  8,546.13              288,250.84         .030 

COORDINATE  ACTIVITIES: 

Compulsory  Education  35,431.51 

Medical   Inspection   18,965.13 

Dental  Inspection  18,405.80 

Nurse  Service  55,072.02 

Contributions  to  Retirement  System 1,568.51              129,442.97         .014 

AUXILIARY  AGENCIES: 

Transportation  of  Children  16,391.92 

Junior  College  Tuition  78,506.18 

Community  Centers  8,824.65 

Contributions  to  Retirement  System 692.60              104,415.35         .011 

OPERATION: 

Janitors'  and  Engineers'  Salaries  536,410.12 

Janitors'  and  Engineers'  Supplies  46,867.61 

Gas  and  Electricity 48,287.80 

Fuel 33,635.94 

Water   43,664.28 

Other  Expenses  of  Operation  35,119.92 

Contributions  to  Retirement  System 37,812.55              781,798.22         .083 

FDCED  CHARGES: 

Rents    7,378.00 

Insurance   10,998.48 

Workmen's  Compensation 3,031.77 

Accident  Compensation  7,564.20 

Other  Expenses  of  Fixed  Charges  10.40                28,982.85         .003 

MAINTENANCE : 

Repairs  to  Buildings  and  Grounds  336,581.50 

Repairs  to  Janitors'  Equipment  104,290.68 

Repairs  to  Educational  Equipment-Furniture  59,822.50 

Other  Expenses  of  Maintenance 12,980.86 

Contributions  to  Retirement  System 3,202.88              516,878.42         .055 


1,430,110.41       1.000 
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Interpretation  of  Statistical  and  Financial  Reports 

(a)      Condensed  Interpretation 

FOREWORD 

IN  A  REPORT  involving  statistics  the  mass  of  figures  frequently  appalls  the  unin- 
itiated person  who  wishes  to  find  some  particular  selection  quickly.  When  not 
familiar  with  a  report  of  that  kind,  he  is  more  than  likely  to  lose  time  and  patience 
in  his  search.  To  meet  difficulties  arising  in  that  way,  we  have  prepared  a  number  of 
questions  which  might  readily  be  asked  by  citizens  and  have  given  the  answers  to  these 
questions. 

While  most  of  these  data  are  included  in  the  report  proper,  they  are  restated  here 
in  the  form  of  a  condensed  interpretation. 

How  many  schools  fell  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  year? 

Kindergartens  (located  in  elementary  school  buildings)  74 

Elementary   (day)    86 

Junior  High  10 

High    (day)    7 

Continuation 1 

*Elementary  (evening)   4 

*High  (evening)   4 


1.     Question: 
Answer : 


Total 186 

*Located  in  buildings  used  for  school  purposes  in  the  day  time. 


2.     Question : 


Answer : 


3.     Question : 


Answer : 


4.     Question : 


Answer : 


What  was  the  total  of  the  annual  average  daily  attendance  (which 
means  the  average  number  of  pupils  who  are  present  each  day  in 
the  public  schools  for  the  year)  for  both  day  and  evening  pupils, 
including  kindergarten  pupils? 

Day   69,714 

Evening    3,969 


Total   73,683 

What  was  the  total  of  the  annual  State  enrollment  (which  means 
the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  in  the  public  schools  of  San 
Francisco  not  previously  attending  during  the  year  any  other  public 
school  in  the  State),  for  both  day  and  evening  pupils,  including 
kindergarten  pupils? 

Day    85,706 

Evening   20,154 


Total   , 105,860 

How  many  pupils  were  actually  in  attendance  in  all  of  the  public 
schools  of  San  Francisco  on  the  basis  of  an  end-of-the-school-month 
statement  of  enrollment  (as  of  May  22,  1931)  including  both  day 
and  evening  schools? 

Day 

Kindergarten  3,718 

Elementary 43,235 

Junior  High  9,177 

High 14,929 

Continuation    5,021 

Adult  Education  2,053 


Evening 

Total 

3,718 

1,157 

44,392 

9,177 

5,604 

20,533 

5,021 

2,053 

Totals  .-..  78,133 


6,761 


84,894 
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5.  Question:     How  many  teaching  positions  were  there  in  the  public  schools  as  of 

February  28,  1931? 

Answer:        Kindergarten 101 

Elementary  (day)  1,476 

Junior  High 364 

High  (day) 642 

Continuation    51 

Elementary    (evening)    43 

High    (evening) 197 

In  Administrative  Offices  14 

Total 2,888 

6.  Question:     What  was  the  aggregate  income  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  1930- 

1931,  derived  from  all  sources? 
Answer:        $12,285,354.80. 

7.  Question :     How  much  of  this  amount  was  provided  for  capital  outlays  and  debt 

service  ? 
Answer:        $3,070,105.56. 

8.  Question  :     How  much  was  provided  for  current  expenses  of  school  maintenance  ? 
Answer:        $9,215,249.24. 

9.  Question :     Through  what  sources  was  this  income  for  school  maintenance  pro- 

vided ? 
Answer:  To  reduce  to  small  figures  on  a  percentage  basis  for  the  sake  of 
clearness,  out  of  every  dollar  received  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
about  .7840  was  provided  by  the  San  Francisco  tax  payers,  about 
.2038  was  provided  by  the  State  of  California,  and  about  .0122  by 
rentals,  etc. 

10.  Question:     Of  this  income  for  school  maintenance  and  operation,  how  much  in 

dollars  and  cents  was  received  from  the  City  of  San  Francisco? 
Answer:        $7,224,767.42. 

11.  Question:     How  much  of  it  was  received  from  the  State  of  California? 
Answer:        $1,877,635.42. 

12.  Question:     How  much  was  spent  as  a  total  for  public  school  purposes  in  San 

Francisco  during  the  year    1930-1931,   including  maintenance   and 
operation  of  schools,  purchase  of  land  for  school  sites,  construction 
of  buildings,  purchase  of  equipment,  interest  on  bonds  and  redemp- 
tion of  bonds? 
Answer:        $13,317,243.69. 

13.  Question:     What  did  it  cost  to  maintain  and  operate  the  public  schools,  exclud- 

ing purchase  of  land  for  school  sites,  construction  of  buildings,  pur- 
chase of  equipment,  bond  interest  and  bond  redemption? 
Answer:        $9,430,110.41, 

14.  Question:     What    specific    items    did    these    expenditures   for   maintenance    and 

operation  include? 
Answer:         (a)      Principals',  teachers',  supervisors'  and  janitors' 
salaries,   including  contribution   to   Retirement 
System  under  the  Charter  $7,864,722.65 

(b)  General  supplies,  such  as  text  books,  pens,  pen- 
cils, fuel,  water,  lights,  etc. 495,826.39 

(c)  Cost  of  upkeep  of  school  buildings,  covering 
maintenance  of  grounds,  buildings  and  equip- 
ment in  good  order  516,878.42 
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(d)  Cost  of  administration  of  the  Superintendent's 
office,     the    business    department,     and     other 

operating  agencies  of  the  Board 289,841.78 

(e)  Other    expenses    including    health    service,    at- 
tendance   officers,    transportation    of    children, 

junior  college  tuition,  rents  and  insurance,  etc.        262,841.17 

Total $9,430,1 10.41 

15.  Question:     What  was  the  total  expenditure  for  teachers'  salaries  alone  in  1930- 

1931? 

Answer :        $6,948,975.28. 

16.  Question:      How  did  this  figure  compare  with  the  total  expenditure  for  teachers' 

salaries  alone  in  the  year  previous? 
Answer:        $6,444,181.13,  an  increase  of  $504,794.15. 

17.  Question:     What  were  the  total  capital  outlays  (money  actually  paid)  for  lands, 

buildings  and  equipment  for  the  year? 

Answer:     $2,444,058.28. 

18.  Question:     What  were  the  specific  items  included  in  the  total  of  capital  outlays? 

Answer:        Purchase  of  land  for  school  sites $241,453.65 

Construction  of  buildings 1,958,784.34 

Purchase  of  equipment 243,820.29 

Total $2,444,058.28 

19.  Question:     What  is  the  estimated  value  based  on  the  actual  cost  of  all  lands 

and   buildings  and   equipment  owned  by  the  public  schools  at  the 
close  of  the  year? 

Answer:        Lands $8,455,057.83 

Buildings 25,732,006.87 

Equipment   2,261,075.45 

Total $36,448,140.15 

20.  Question :     What    is    the  total  of  the  bonded  indebtedness  outstanding  against 

these  lands  and  buildings  as  of  June  30,  1931  ? 

Answer:        $14,475,000.00. 

21.  Question:     What  did  it  cost  for  school  bond  interest  and  school  bond  redemption 

during  the  year? 

Answer:        Bond  interest $742,075.00 

Bond   redemption 701,000.00 

Total $1,443,075.00 

22.  Question:     What  was  the  grand  city  total  tax  rate  per  $100.00  for  schools  (ex- 

clusive of  redemption  of  bonds)  for  1930-1931  ? 

Answer:        $1.16975. 

23.  Question:     What  was  the  total  city  tax  rate  for  1930-1931  ? 
Answer :        $4.04. 

24.  Question:     What  was  the  total  assessment  roll  (non-operative  upon  which  local 

taxes  are  levied)   for  1930-1931? 

Answer:        $1,303,141,299.00. 

25.  Question:     What  was  the  cost  per  unit  of  average  daily  attendance,  exclusive 

of  capital  outlays,  to  educate  an  elementary  day  school  pupil  in  1930- 
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1931,  excluding  special  schools  and  classes,   but  including  kinder- 
gartens ? 
Answer:        $115.36. 

26.  Question :     On  the  same  basis  of  computation,  how  did  this  figure  compare  with 

the  cost  of  educating  an  elementary  day  school  pupil  in  the  school 
year  previous? 
Answer:        The  cost  was  increased  by  $3.50  per  pupil. 

27.  Question:     What  was  the  cost  per  unit  of  average  daily  attendance  to  educate 

a  junior  high  school  pupil  in  1930-1931,  excluding  capital  outlays? 
Answer:        $153.60. 

28.  Question :     On  the  same  basis  of  computation,  how  does  this  figure  compare  with 

the    cost    of    educating    a   junior   high   school   pupil   in   the  year 
previous  ? 
Answer:        The  cost  was  increased  by  $3.92  per  pupil. 

29.  Question:     What  was  the  cost  per  unit  of  average  daily  attendance  to  educate 

a  high  school  day  pupil  in   1930-1931,  excluding  capital  outlays? 

Answer:        $171.15. 

30.  Question :     On  the  same  basis  of  computation,  how  does  this  cost  compare  with 

the  cost  per  pupil  in  the  year  previous? 

Answer:        The  cost  was  increased  by  $7.34. 

31.  Question:     With  reference  to  crippled  children  who  are  taught  in  the  Sunshine 

School,  in  the  several  hospitals  and  in  their  homes  by  visiting 
teachers,  how  much  did  it  cost  to  take  care  of  each  of  these  pupils 
for  the  year  ? 

Answer:  $335.72. 

32.  Question:  Similarly — deaf  children? 
Answer:  $702.36. 

33.  Question :  Similarly — children  in  the  Ungraded  School  ? 
Answer:  $308.45. 

34.  Question :     Similarly — physically  handicapped  children  in  other  special  schools 

and  classes?     (Buena  Vista,  Detention  Home,  Ethan  Allen) 

Answer:       $284.11. 

35.  Question :     What  was  the  cost  of  the  service  rendered  in  the  public  schools  by 

trained  nurses  and  physicians  under  the  Board  of  Health? 

Answer:       $94,243. 

36.  Question:     What  was  the  population  of  San  Francisco  over  the  last  ten  years, 

1921-1931,  inclusive,  by  Census  returns  and  the  United  States 
Government  estimates? 

Answer:        1921 520,546 

1922  529,792 

1923  539,038 

1924  548,284 

1925  557,530 

1926 567,000 

1927    '. 577,160 

1928     586,406 

1929    595,652 

1930    634,394 

1931     650,000 
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37.  Question:     What  was  the  per  capita  cost  of  public  education  in  San  Francisco 

for  the  year  1930-1931  on  the  basis  of  the  City's  contribution? 

Answer:        Maintenance $11.45 

Capital  outlays  and  debt  service 5.97 

38.  Question :     Taking  every  current  expense  dollar  spent  on  education  of  a  public 

school  pupil,  how  is  this  dollar  divided? 
Answer:        The  division  of  the  current  expense  dollar  is: 

Administration $  .031 

Instruction  803 

Auxiliary  Agencies  and  Coordinate  Activities       .025 

Operation  083 

Fixed  Charges  003 

Maintenance    055 

Total    $1,000 

Per  cent  of  current  expense  dollar  devoted 

to  instruction 80 — 3-10% 

(b)     A  Five-Year  Statistical  Comparison 

1925-1926  1930-1931 

Tax  rate  $4  13  $4  04 

Assessed   valuation   982,717,085.00*  1,640,249,792.00* 

Total  school  expenditures 12,253,443.71  13,317,243.69 

Value  of  school  property  24,692,006.00  36,448,140.15 

Number  of  teachers  2,543  2,888 

Total  average  daily  attendance  (net) 

Elementary  school  classes  47,737  49,501    ** 

High  school  classes  12,597  19,822 

Total  State  enrollment 

Elementary  school  classes  63,152  63,280 

High  school  classes  28,633  42,580 

Total  city  enrollment  98,660  108,484 

*As  of  March,  1926  and  March,  1931 


**Does  not  include  1,871  units  of  emergency  A.  D.  A. 


SCHOOL  TAX  RATE  COMPARED  WITH  TOTAL  TAX  RATE 
SHOWING  PERCENTAGE  FOR  VARIOUS  YEARS 


Tax  Rate 

City  Common 

Tax  School 

Rate  Fund 

1919-1920 $3.08  $.385 

1920-1921 3.18       .513 

1921-1922 3.47   .3625 

1922-1923 3.47   .5393 

1923-1924 3.47   .5352 

1924-1925.'. 3.47   .5718 

1925.1926 4.13   .7416 

1926-1927 3.66   .70443 

1927-1928 3.80   .706149 

1928-1929 3.96   .808258 

1929-1930 3.94   .79136 

1930-1931 4.04   .833823 


Tax  Rate 

Special 

School 

Tax 

Tax  Rate 

for 

School 

Bond 

Interest 

Tax  Rate 
for 
School 
Bond 
Redemp- 
tion 

Percent- 
ages of 
Tax  Rate 
Allocated 
'.o  Schools 

for  all 
Purposes 

$.053 
.12144 

$.04205 
.04657 

$.05365 
.05583 

.173279 
.23171 

.2825 

.03876 

.037604 

.207631 

.1500 

.04639 

.06661 

.231210 

.0778 

.047025 

.057775 

.215504 

.0368 

.051496 

.036514 

.200752 

.1500 

.03833 

.050667 

.24845 

.1300 

.053177 

.026362 

.249718 

.28114 

.085386 

.087074 

.305197 

.262996 

.097037 

.088781 

.317443 

.25450 

.090879 

.080980 

.309065 

.234845 

.088132 

.083026 

.306887 
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Assessed  Wealth  and  Tax  Rate 


FOR  SCHOOLS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Population  of  the  City  and  County,  Federal  Census,  April 
Estimated  population,  June  30,  1931 

FOR  CITY  AND   COUNTY  TAXA- 
TION (NON-OPERATIVE) 

Real  Estate 

Improvements    

Personal  Property  

Solvent  credits  and  stocks  and  bonds.. 
Re-assessments  


1930..634,394 
647,166 


1930-1931 

$    346,787,760  $ 

348,341,335 

106,640,980 

501,254,990 

116,234 


1931-1932 
344,380,529 
351,178,268 
97,829,863 
409,954,980 


Total  (non-operative)  

FOR  STATE  TAXATION 
(OPERATIVE) 

Real  Estate 

Value  of  improvements 

Personal  property  

Solvent  credits  and  stocks  and  bonds.. 

Franchises  

Re-assessments  


$1,303,141,299  $1,203,343,640 


1930-1931 
10,794,310  $ 
10,139,650 
50,399,435 

260,567,915 

73,327,372 

1,670 


1931-1932 
11,087,760 
11,131,230 
67,690,653 

281,245,047 
65,751,462 


Total  (operative)   $    405,230,352  $  436,906,152 

GRAND  TOTALS  $1,708,371,651  $1,640,249,792 

Tax  rate  per  $100 $4.04  $4.04 

Tax  rate  per  $100  for  schools .833823  .912432 

In  addition  to  the  revenue  derived  from  rates  of 
taxation  above  cited,  the  Board  of  Supervis- 
ors appropriated  a  Special  School  Tax  for 

Buildings  and  Maintenance,  of... .234845  .052811 

1930-1931  1931-1932 

Lands,  buildings  and  repairs $1,950,000  $    565,468 

Interest  on  school  bonds..... 742,075  702,812 


Promotion  of  health  (Board  of  Health) 
(estimated) 

Attendance  officers  (Police  Dept.) 

GRAND  TOTALS 

This  required  a  tax  rate  of 

Rate  levied  for  operation 


$2,692,075  $1,268,280 


92,443 
4,800 


94,243 
4,800 


$2,789,318 
.335927 
.833823 


$1,367,323 
.172424 
.912432 


Cost  of  schools  per  $100  assessment....  $  1.169750 

School  bond  redemption 701,000 

Which  required  a  tax  rate  of. .08442 

Bonded  indebtedness  outstanding  June  30,  1931 

Of  which  school  bonds  aggregated 


$  1.084856 

700,000 

.088272 

.$155,562,300 

.     14,475,000 
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The  bonded  indebtedness  for  schools,  June  30,  1931,  is  allocated  as 
follows : 

Junior  High  Elementary 
Issue  of  High  Schools     Schools         Schools  Totals 

1908 $    410,730     $1,189,270  $  1,600,000 

1910 150,000     _ 150,000 

1918 886,990  $      26,590     1,011,420       1,925,000 

1923 3,177,450     2,180,970     5,441,580     10,800,000 

$4,625,170  $2,207,560  $7,642,270  $14,475,000 
Per  cent  of  entire 

bond  issue 31.95%  15.25%  52.80% 

Bonded  indebtedness  outstanding  July  2,  1931 $152,599,300 

Of  which  school  bonds  accounted  for 14,275,000 

PER  CAPITA  COST  ON  AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE 

1930-1931 

1.  For  the  high  schools  (day) $171.15 

2.  For  the  continuation  school 200.44* 

3.  For  the  adult  education 177.23 

4.  For  the  high  schools  (evening) 130.34** 

5.  For  the  junior  high  schools 153.60 

6.  For  the  elementary  schools  (day) 116.51 

7.  For  the  special  schools  (day) 339.03 

8.  For  the  elementary  schools  (evening) 153.83** 

9.  For  the  kindergartens. 100.57 

Per  cent  of  the  salaries  of  the  San  Francisco  teachers  paid  by  the 

State,  27.02%. 

*Average  daily  attendance  for  the  continuation  school  as  computed 
under  the  State  Law  allows  one  unit  for  each  four  hours  attendance, 
approximately  one  unit  for  each  four  pupils  actually  attending. 

**Under  the  same  rule,  average  daily  attendance  in  evening  schools 
is  computed  by  allowing  one  unit  for  each  one  and  seven-ninths 
(T     7-9ths)  pupils  actually  attending. 

AGGREGATE  COST  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 

1930-1931 

1.  Operating  only $9,430,110.41 

2.  (a)   Capital  outlay,  including  (b)  bond  interest  and 
(c)  bond  redemption: 

(a) _ $2,444,058.28 

(b) 742,075.00 

(c) 701,000.00       3,887,133.28 

Amount  of  the  several  items  in  the  annual 

receipts  for  the  public  schools 12,285,354.80 

Present   amount   invested   in   buildings, 
lands  and  equipment: 

Buildings    $25,732,006.87 

Lands 8,455,057.83 

Equipment  2,261,075.45     36,448,140.15 
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Interest  and  Redemption  of  School  Bonds 

Year  ending  June  30,  1931 

Outstanding  Interest  Redemption 

Issue  of:                                                              July  1,1930  1930-1931  1930-1931 

July   1,    1908 — 5% $  1,800,000.00  $  85,050.00  $200,000.00 

January  1,  1910 — 4%% 176,000.00  7,920.00  26,000.00 

March   1,    1918 — 4y2% 2,100,000.00  94,455.00  175,000.00 

March   1,    1923 — 5% 11,100,000.00  554,650.00  300,000.00 


$15,176,000.00         $742,075.00         $701,000.00 

SCHOOL  BOND  1918  FUND 

Expenditures  for  fiscal  year  from  July  1,  1930  to  June  30,  1931 

School                        Lands         Plans          Buildings  Equipment     Total 

Mission   High   $    800.63     $800.63 

Total  High  Schools  $    800.63     $800.63 

SCHOOL  BOND  1923  FUND 

Expenditures  for  fiscal  year  from  July  1,  1930  to  June  30,  1931 

Miscel- 
School                       Lands           Plans         Buildings  Equipment  laneous         Total 
Polytechnic   High $    200.00     $      200.00 

Total  High  Schools  $    200.00      $      200.00 

Bernal  Junior  High..  $45,140.00     45,140.00 

James  Lick  Jr.  High     1,152.00     1,152.00 

Total  Junior  High..    $45,140.00     $1,152.00     $46,292.00 

Alvarado  —$15.00     $    —15.00 

Columbus   $  3,600.00     3,600.00 

Matt  I.   Sullivan.. 800.00     800.00 

Bond  Registers,  etc $  50.81  50.81 

Total  Elementary 

Schools  $  4,400.00     —$15.00     $  50.81     $  4,435.81 


GRAND  TOTAL....  $49,540.00     —$15.00     $1,352.00    $  50.81     $50,927.81 

SCHOOL  BONDS  OUTSTANDING  JUNE  30,  1931 

Issue  of     Issue  of      Issue  of  Issue  of 

Against                                          1908           1910            1918  1923  Total 

Senior  High  Schools 

Abraham  Lincoln  $      219,960  $      219,960 

Balboa 154,070  154,070 

Galileo  $    497,130  284,230  781,360 

George  Washington  319,500  319,500 

Girls  $    130,580 2,520  133,100 

High   of   Commerce 95.720 117,380  1,198,350  1,411,450 

Lowell 147,980 147,980 

Mission    36,450 272,480  987,210  1,296,140 

Polytechnic  $150,000     11,610  161,610 

Junior  High  Schools 

Everett 1,370,160  1,370,160 

Francisco    15,940  15,940 

Horace  Mann  26,590       26,590 

Marina 210,780  210,780 

Portola 545,660  545,660 

Roosevelt 38,430  38,430 

Elementary  Schools  1,189,270 1,011,420  5,441,580  7,642,270 


Total  $1,600,000  $150,000  $1,925,000  $10,800,000  $14,475,000 

Bonded  indebtedness  of  City  and  County,  June  30,  1931 $155,562,300 

Of  which  school  bonds  accounted  for 14,475,000 

Bonded  indebtedness  July  2,  1931 152,599,300 

Of  which  school  bonds  accounted  for 14,275,000 
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ANNUAL       REPORT 


1.    ATTENDANCE  STATISTICS 

(a)   *San  Francisco  Enrollment. 

Year 

1929-1930 

Totals 

Senior  High   (day)    14,856 

Continuation   4,868 

Junior  High— Gr.  9-10  2,867 

Junior  High— Gr.  7-8  5,464 

Adult   Education 2,007 

Day   Elementary   50,893 

Kindergarten     6,098 

Evening  High  16,911 

Evening  Elementary  4,236 

Totals    108,200         56,738         51,746         108,484  284 


Year 

1930-1931 

Incr< 

>ase 

Boys 

Girls 

Totals 

8,162 

8,161 

16,323 

1,467 

2,049 

2,044 

4,093 

775 

(d) 

1,559 

1,353 

2,912 

45 

3,470 

3,164 

6,634 

1,170 

580 

1,876 

2,456 

449 

25,768 

24,411 

50,179 

714 

(d) 

3,164 

3,158 

6,322 

224 

9,830 

6,316 

16,146 

765 

(d) 

2,156 

1,263 

3,419 

817 

idi 

(d)  means  decrease. 

*  City  of  San  Francisco  Enrollment  includes  all  pupils  originally  (or  first)  enrolled 
during  a  school  year  (July  1  to  June  30)  in  a  Public  school  of  San  Francisco,  PLUS 
all  pupils  who  may  come  from  any  private  school  anywhere,  or  from  a  public  school 
outside  of  San  Francisco  during  said  school  year.  Exception:  Junior  and  Senior  High 
Schools  must  include  in  San  Francisco  Enrollment  such  pupils  as  were  enrolled  in 
elementary  schools  and  promoted  to  high  schools  during  the  fiscal  year.  Totals  include 
certain  pupils  counted  twice  and  must  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  the  actual  number 
of  different  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year  in  the  system  as  a  whole. 


(b)   *State  Enrollment. 

Year 

1929-1930 

Totals 

Senior  High    (day)    14,469 

Continuation   4,829  2,007  2,015  4,022  807   (d) 

Junior  High— Gr.  9-10  2,819 

Junior  High— Gr.  7-8  5,248 

Adult   Education   2,007 

Day   Elementary   48,337         24,535         22,760  47,295  1,042   (d) 

Kindergarten 5,973 

Evening  High  16,729 

Evening  Elementary 4,190  2,153  1,245  3,398  7S2   (d) 

Totals    104,601  55,005         50,855         105,860  1,259 


Year 

1930-1931 

Incr 

Boys 

Girls 

Totals 

7,948 

7,937 

15,885 

1,416 

2,007 

2,015 

4,022 

807 

1,548 

1,342 

2,890 

71 

3,328 

3,037 

6,365 

1,117 

619 

2,408 

3,027 

1,020 

24,535 

22,760 

47,295 

1,042 

3,108 

3,114 

6,222 

249 

9,759 

6,997 

16,756 

27 

2,153 

1,245 

3,398 

792 

(d)  means  decrease. 

*  State  Enrollment  (required  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction) 
divides  all  pupils  in  the  State  (those  in  Kindergartens  excepted)  into  two  sections: 
Elementary  and  Secondary  (High).  Within  each  section,  State  Enrollment  excludes 
duplication  in  the  State  during  the  fiscal  year.  The  State  Enrollment  is  less  than  the 
actual  number  of  pupils  by  the  number  of  such  pupils  transferred  to  the  San  Francisco 
public  schools  from  other  public  schools  in  the  State  during  the  school  year. 
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(c)    *  Average  Daily  Attendance. 

Year  1929-1930    Year  1930-1931 

Senior  High   (day)    12,996  14,119 

Continuation 809  875 

Junior  High— Gr.  9-10 2,645  2,816 

Junior  High— Gr.  7-8 4,637  5,717 

Adult   Education   113  139 

Elementary: 

Actual  41,417  40,296 

Emergency    1,302  1,871 

Total   42,719  42,167 

Kindergarten  3,001  3,128 

Totals,  Day  Schools  66,920  68,961 

Evening  High  1,770  1,873 

Evening  Elementary  409  360 

Totals,  Evening  Schools  2,179  2,233 

Grand   Totals    69,099  71,194 


Increase 
1,123 

66 

171 

1,080 

26 


552    (d) 


127 


2,041 


103 

49    (d) 


54 


2,095 


(d)   means  decrease. 

*  Average  Daily  Attendance  is  the  average  of  the  number  of  students  present  during 

each  day  of  school. 


(a)   State  Enrollment 


1922-23  1923-24  1924-25  1925-26  1926-27  1927-28 

Kindergarten     2,634  3,203  3,480  4.642  5,422  5,531 

Day    Elementary    ..._ 51.968  53,026  53,143  51.606  51.813  50,062 

Junior    High    1,962  1,835  2,065  3,957  4,864  5,715 

Senior    High    8.995  9.925  12.139  12.195  11.675  12.979 

Continuation    2,656  2,395  2,764  3,926  4.558  5.189 

Evening  Elementary  3,385  5,239  4,755  4,144  3,688  3,564 

Evening  High  4,650  5,055  7.928  10,235  10,392  10,644 

Adult  Education  802  1,446  1,080  943  926 

TOTALS 76,250  81,480  87,720  91.785  93.355  94,610 


1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

5.685 

5.973 

6.222 

48,516 

48.337 

47,295 

8,013 

8.067 

9.255 

13.547 

14.469 

15,885 

5,265 

4,829 

4,022 

3,919 

4.190 

3.398 

16,432 

16,729 

16.756 

1.412 

2.007 

3,027 

102,789     104.601     105.860 


(b)  Average  Daily  Attendance 

1922-23  1923-24  1924-25  1925-26  1926-27 

Kindergarten  1,162      1,308      1,557      1,992  2,412 

Day  Elementary  42,397     42,953     43,616     42,618  42.457 

Junior  High  _ _._       1,690       1,643       1,790       3.383  4,262 

Senior  High  _ 7,836       8,528       9,428       9.983  10,479 

Continuation* 836          800       1,744       2,667  3.064 

Evening    Elementry**    854       1,168       1,218       1,053  984 

Evening  High'*  1,422       1,492       2,172       2,256  2,480 

Adult    Eduction    16            50            31  51 

Emergency  Attendance _ _ _ 

TOTALS _ 56,197     57,908     61,575     63,988  66,189 

•For  comparison  with  State  Report,  divide  by  4. 

"For  comparison  with  State  Report,   divided  by  1  6-9. 


1927-28  1928-29  1929-30  1930-31 

2,674 

2,725 

3.001 

3.128 

42.566 

40,891 

41,417 

40.296 

5,238 

7,106 

7,282 

8,533 

11,731 

11,929 

12,996 

14.119 

3,236 

3,314 

3.236 

3,500 

796 

730 

727 

640 

2,453 

3,140 

3,147 

3,330 

65 

75 

113 

140 



1.230 

1,302 

1.871 

68,759     71,140     73.221     75.557 
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Schedule  of  Directors,  Supervisors  amd  Principals 

(Based  on  February  1931  Pay  Roll) 

DAY  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Salary  per  Month 

7  Principals $425.00 

12  Vice  Principals  309.00 

1  Vice  Principal  - 284.00 

46  Teachers    274.00 

377  Teachers 259.00 

1  Teacher 249.00 

23  Teachers - 242.00 

23  Teachers   234.00 

12  Teachers 225.00 

21  Teachers    217.00 

1  Teacher 212.00 

15  Teachers    200.00 

18  Teachers 192.00 

1  Teacher  __ 190.00 

18  Teachers    184.00 

1  Teacher  168.00 

19  Teachers    167.00 

1  Teacher    (not  full  time ) 155.40 

2  Teachers : 150.00 

2  Teachers  (not  full  time)  129.50 

3  Teachers  (per  day) 12.50 

2  Teachers  (per  day) 11.00 

4  Teachers  (per  day) 9.50 

3  Teachers  (per  day) 9.00 

1  Teacher  (per  day)  8.00 


614 


SAN  FRANCISCO  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL 

Salary  per  Month 

1  Principal .• $375.00 

1  Vice  Principal  288.00 

22  Teachers 234.00 

7  Teachers 226.00 

3  Teachers 212.00 

1  Teacher 204.00 

3  Teachers ■       197.00 

5  Teachers    190.00 

2  Teachers    175.00 

1  Teacher 161.00 

1  Teacher 150.00 

S3 
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1  Teacher  (not  full  time) 117.00 

1  Teacher  (per  day) 8.50 

2  Teachers  (per  day) 8.00 


51 


EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Salary  per  Month 

2  Principals $192.00 

2  Principals 167.00 

1  Teacher  _ _. 153.00 

75  Teachers 112.92 

3  Teachers 104.17 

4  Teachers 94.17 

20  Teachers  (not  full  time) 90.33 

4  Teachers  (not  full  time) 83.33 

1  Teacher  (not  full  time) 75.00 

1  Teacher  (not  full  time) 73.33 

16  Teachers  (not  full  time) 67.75 

2  Teachers  (not  full  time) 62.50 

2  Teachers  (not  full  time) 60.00 

1  Teacher  (not  full  time)..- 56.50 

1  Teacher  (not  full  time) 55.00 

24  Teachers  (not  full  time) 45.17 

1  Teacher  (not  full  time) 37.67 

11  Teachers  (not  full  time) 36.67 

2  Teachers  (not  full  time ) 30.00 

6  Teachers  (not  full  time) 18.33 

1  Teacher  (per  evening) 5.50 

1  Teacher  (per  evening) 4.50 

4  Teachers  (per  evening)... 3.50 


185 


JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Salary  per  Month 

5  Principals $375.00 

4  Principals :....  354.16 

11  Vice  Principals 288.00 

1  Vice  Principal 273.00 

1  Vice  Principal  266.00 

1  Vice  Principal 193.00 

6  Teachers 249.00 

1  Teacher 241.00 

100  Teachers   234.00 

3  Teachers 227.00 

63  Teachers 226.00 

1  Teacher 219.00 
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20  Teachers   , 

212.00 

11  Teachers    

13  Teachers   

8  Teachers    

7  Teachers    

11  Teachers    

1  Teacher  

204.00 

197.00 

190.00 

175.00 

168.00 

165.00 

17  Teachers    

69  Teachers    

1  Teacher  (per  day) 

3  Teachers  (per  day) 

161.00 

150.00 

11.50 

8.00 

358 

DAY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Salary  per  Month 

22  Principals $335.00 

33  Principals  310.00 

17  Principals 285.00 

20  Vice  Principals  253.00 

32  Vice  Principals  248.00 

1  Vice  Principal  240.00 

2  Vice  Principals  234.00 

1  Vice  Principal  229.00 

1  Vice  Principal  228.00 

1  Vice  Principal  192.00 

1  Vice  Principal  185.00 

2  Teachers   219.00 

1  Teacher  213.00 

713  Teachers    209.00 

136  Teachers   203.00 

94  Teachers    197.00 

7  Teachers    184.00 

14  Teachers    178.00 

15  Teachers    172.00 

8  Teachers    165.00 

37  Teachers   153.00 

64  Teachers    145.33 

73  Teachers    140.00 

172  Teachers    125.00 

1  Teacher  (per  day) 9.00 

2  Teachers  (per  day) 7.50 

11  Teachers  (per  day) 7.00 

5  Teachers  (per  day)  5.00 

1,486 
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EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Salary  per  Month 

4  Principals $125.00 

27  Teachers    100.00 

1  Teacher  85.84 

3  Teachers  (not  full  time) 80.00 

3  Teachers  (not  full  time) 60.00 

3  Teachers  (not  full  time) 40.00 

1  Teacher  (per  evening) 5.00 

1  Teacher  (per  evening) 3.50 


43 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS 

Salary  per  Month 

3  Principals $285.00 

1  Principal 234.00 

1  Vice  Principal  248.00 

1  Teacher  285.00 

1  Teacher  234.00 

21  Teachers    209.00 

2  Teachers    203.00 

3  Teachers    197.00 

1  Teacher  184.00 

2  Teachers    178.00 

1  Teacher  140.00 

4  Teachers   125.00 

1  Teacher  (per  day) 5.00 


42 


SPECIAL  SUBJECTS 

Salary  per  Month 

3  Directors  $375.00 

3  Supervisors    325.00 

4  Supervisors    275.00 

1  Supervisor  259.00 

3  Supervisors    253.00 

1  Supervisor  244.00 

1  Supervisor  232.00 

6  Supervisors    219.00 

3  Supervisors    213.00 

1  Supervisor  194.00 

1  Supervisor  188.00 

Supervisors    182.00 

1  Supervisor  150.00 

1  Supervisor  80.00 

91 
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2  Teachers    259.00 

2  Teachers   244.00 

2  Teachers    234.00 

2  Teachers    226.00 

22  Teachers   209.00 

1  Teacher  204.00 

1  Teacher  203.00 

2  Teachers   190.00 

1  Teacher  184.00 

1  Teacher  168.00 

2  Teachers   165.00 

1  Teacher  (not  full  time) 147.20 

2  Teachers   140.00 

3  Teachers  (not  full  time) 90.34 

2  Teachers  (not  full  time) 67.75 

1  Teacher  (not  full  time) 65.00 

5  Teachers  (not  full  time) 50.00 

2  Teachers  (not  full  time) 45.17 

2  Teachers  (not  full  time  ) 45.00 

1  Teacher  (not  full  time) 41.67 

1  Teacher(  not  full  time) 30.00 

1  Teacher  (not  full  time) 25.00 

3  Teachers  (not  full  time) 22.58 

1  Teacher  (per  day) 10.50 

1  Teacher  (per  day) 6.50 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICES 


Bureau  of  Attendance  and  Guidance 

Salary  per  Month 

1  Director  ...'. $325.00 

Bureau  of  Service 

Salary  per  Month 

1  Director  $375.00 

1  Teacher  Assistant 259.00 

1  Teacher  Assistant 242.00 

1  Teacher  Assistant 234.00 

1  Teacher  Assistant 200.00 

1  Special  Tester  209.00 

6 
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Bureau  of  Texts  and  Libraries 

Salary  per  Month 

1  Supervisor  $325.00 

1  Teacher  Librarian 259.00 

1  Teacher  Librarian 234.00 

1  Teacher  Librarian 216.65 

2  Teacher  Librarians 167.00 


Superintendent's  Office — Personnel 

Salary  per  Month 

1  Teacher $259.00 

RECAPITULATION 

Day  High  Schools 614 

San  Francisco  Continuation  School 51 

Evening  High  Schools 185 

Junior  High  Schools 358 

Day  Elementary  Schools 1,486 

Evening  Elementary  Schools 43 

Special  Schools 42 

Special  Subjects 95 

Administrative  Offices — 

Bureau  of  Attendance  and  Guidance 1 

Bureau  of  Service 6 

Bureau  of  Texts  and  Libraries 6 

Superintendent's  Office — Personnel 1 


2,888 
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REPORT  OF  THE 
SUPERINTENDENT 

1932 


1  HERE  is  no  safety  for  our  Republic 
without  the  education  of  our  youth.  That 
is  the  first  charge  upon  all  citizens  and  local 
governments. — President  Hoover. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Ira  W.  Coburn,  President 
William  F.  Benedict  Mrs.  Ernest  J.  Mott 

Philip  Lee  Bush  Miss  Alice  Rose  Power 

Richard  E.  Doyle  Mrs.  Mary  Prag 

H.  M  Monroe,  Secretary 

Administrative 

Joseph  M.  Gwinn Superintendent  of  Schools 

A.  J.  Cloud Chiej  Deputy  Superintendent 

David  P.  Hardy Deputy  Superintendent 

John  C.  McGlade Deputy  Superintendent 

Walter  C.  Nolan,. Deputy  Superintendent 

Miss  Bertha  E.  Roberts Deputy  Superintendent 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


San  Francisco,  California, 
October  1,  1932 

To  the  Honorable,  the  Members  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  and  for  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  herewith  the  Annual  Report  on  the  public  schools  of  this  city 
and  county,  as  required  by  the  Charter,  for  the  eightieth  fiscal  year  of  the  School  Department 
ending  June  30,  1932. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Superintendent  of  Common  Schools 
in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco. 
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Changes  in  Board  of  Education 


RESIGNATION  OF 
DANIEL  C.  MURPHY 


APPOINTMENT  OF 
PHILIP  LEE  BUSH 


^i^^^HE  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  are  under  the  control  and  management  of  a 
a      C    |  Board  of  Education  composed  of  seven  commissioners  selected  for  terms  of  five 
^L        J  years  under  the  State  School  Code  supplemented  by  the  municipal  charter  of  San 
^^"^  Francisco. 

The  corporate  boundaries  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  are  identical  with  the 
boundaries  of  the  school  district  which  is  organized  under  state  law. 

The  Board  members  who  were  designated  prior  to  the  operative  date  of  the  new  charter, 
January  1932,  were  named  for  terms  of  seven  years  by  His  Honor,  the  Mayor  of  San  Francisco. 
These  terms  are  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  electorate. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1931-1932  two  members  of  the  Board,  Alfred  I.  Esberg  and 
Daniel  C.  Murphy  resigned.  At  a  meeting  held  on  Tuesday,  January  12,  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation was  officially  apprised  of  the  resignation  of  Commissioner  Daniel  C.  Murphy  who 
retired  upon  the  insistence  of  His  Honor,  Mayor  Angelo  J.  Rossi,  to  accept  appointment 
as  a  member  of  the  newly  organized  Public  Utilities  Commission. 

President  Coburn,  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  said  that  Commissioner  Murphy's  resignation 
from  the  Board  of  Education  would  be  a  distinct  loss  but  added  that  "We  know  that  you 
will  lend  the  same  valuable  services  on  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  that  you  have  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education.  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  work  with  you,  as 
I  know  it  has  been  to  the  other  members  of  this  body." 

Commissioner  Murphy,  in  response,  remarked  that  it  was  an  "occasion  of  rather  serious 
regret  on  my  part  to  resign  my  place  on  the  Board  of  Education  which  I  accepted  just  eleven 
years  ago,  January  8,  1921. 1  have  always  been  interested  in  education.  It  is  the  best  indication 
of  progress.  I  shall  always  retain  very  pleasant  recollections  of  my  association  with  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education." 

Commissioner  Murphy  revealed  that  as  late  as  January  7  he  had  decided  to  yield  to  the 
wishes  of  "so  many  who  wanted  me  to  remain  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education"  and 
that  his  final  determination  to  consent  to  become  a  member  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion was  made  with  the  greatest  reluctance. 

Superintendent  Gwinn,  speaking  on  behalf  of  himself,  the  deputy  superintendents  and 
all  members  of  the  certificated  staff,  said  that  Commissioner  Murphy  has  been  held  in  high 
esteem  by  the  personnel  of  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools. 

Philip  Lee  Bush  was  named  to  succeed  Mr.  Esberg  who  had  rendered  signal  service  as 
a  member  of  the  Board.  His  Honor,  Mayor  Angelo  J.  Rossi,  announced  the  appointment  of 
Commissioner  Bush  on  January  4,  1932.  The  choice  of  Mr.  Bush,  who  occupies  the  executive 
chair  of  chief  engineer  for  the  California  Packing  Corporation,  represents  continuity  in  the 
character  of  service  rendered  by  Mr.  Esberg  in  that  the  interests  of  both  have  been  in  the 
world  of  finance  and  commerce. 

Commissioner  Bush  was  formally  seated  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  on 
January  6,  having  been  escorted  to  the  meeting  by  Malcolm  A.  Fraser,  private  secretary  to 
Mayor  Rossi.  In  welcoming  Commissioner  Bush,  Ira  W.  Coburn,  president  of  the  board,  took 
occasion  to  pay  tribute  to  the  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Esberg  since  he  first  assumed  his 
place  as  a  member  of  the  Board  in  1921.  President  Coburn  recalled  the  detailed  attention 
which  Mr.  Esberg  had  given  to  the  building  program  in  its  most  formative  stages,  and 
added  that  during  the  years  1925,  1926  and  1927  when  Mr.  Esberg  was  president  of  the 
Board,  he  was  in  daily  contact  with  the  details  of  the  building  program  which,  when 
completed,  resulted  in  the  erection  of  fifty  new  schools,  regarded  as  outstanding  examples 
of  modern  facilities  for  carrying  out  a  progressive  education  program. 

In  consenting  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Commissioner  Bush 
returns  as  a  commissioner  in  a  school  system  in  which  he  was  once  a  student.  He  was  born  in 
San  Francisco,  June  29,  1875,  attended  the  Lincoln  Primary  School,  the  Lincoln  Grammar 
School,  and  the  Boys'  High  School.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  California  in 
1896,  obtaining  his  degree  from  the  college  of  civil  engineering.  In  later  years  his  engineering 
accomplishments  were  recognized  by  membership  in  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers. 
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Although  appointment  to  the  Board  of  Education  represents  Mr.  Bush's  first  entry  into 
the  official  life  of  San  Francisco,  he  has  been  identified  with  community  activities  for  many 
years.  He  has  served  as  President  of  the  Argonaut  Club,  treasurer  of  the  Beresford  Country 
Club,  Captain  of  the  Coast  Artillery  of  the  National  Guard  of  California,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  on  the  staff  of  former  Governor  Budd. 

At  present  Mr.  Bush  is  a  director  of  the  Mt.  Zion  Hospital,  a  director  of  Temple  Emanu- 
El,  and  a  member  of  the  provisional  committee  of  the  Jewish  Community  Center. 

Appointment  of  Richard  E.  Doyle  as  a  Commissioner  of  Education  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Daniel  C.  Murphy  was  announced  by  His  Honor,  Mayor 
Angelo  J.  Rossi,  on  February  11,  1932. 

Selection  of  Mr.  Doyle  as  a  Commissioner  of  Education  completed  the  organization  of 
the  Board  of  seven  members  and  brought  to  the  group  one  who  is  gready  interested  in  educa- 
tional problems  and  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  charitable  activities. 

Mr.  Doyle  attended  his  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  on  Tuesday,  February 
16,  1932,  and  was  formally  welcomed  as  a  member  of  the  official  family  by  Commissioner  Ira 
W.  Coburn,  president.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  Commissioners  Alice  Rose  Power, 
Mary  Prag,  William  F.  Benedict,  and  Philip  Lee  Bush. 

Addressing  Mr.  Doyle,  President  Coburn  said  in  part: 

"On  behalf  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  I  welcome  you  as  a  member  of  this 
Board.  Your  predecessor  rendered  valuable  service,  and  from  your  reputation  in  connection 
with  civic  affairs  I  feel  certain  that  you  are  a  worthy  successor  to  Mr.  Murphy." 
Responding,  Mr.  Doyle  said: 

"I  simply  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  for  your  kind  words  of  welcome.  You  may  always 
expect  my  full  cooperation  and  my  whole-hearted  loyalty  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education." 

Commissioner  Doyle  will  serve  for  the  balance  of  the  seven  year  term  of  Mr.  Murphy 
which  expires  on  January  8,  1934. 

Mr.  Doyle  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Wardell,  Doyle  and  Company,  investment  brokers, 
with  offices  in  the  Russ  Building.  He  is  a  native  of  San  Francisco,  a  mechanical  engineer  by 
profession  and  specialized  in  the  study  of  fuels  and  chemistry  of  combustion.  He  is  regarded 
as  an  authority  in  this  particular  field.  Mr.  Doyle  is  a  director  of  the  Alice  Phelan  Corpor- 
aiton  and  has  for  the  past  eleven  years  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  management  of  the 
varied  holdings  of  this  organization. 

During  the  World  War  Mr.  Doyle  served  on  the  War  Board,  supervising  the  shipping 
of  flotation  oil  to  the  copper  smelters  of  Arizona  and  Texas. 

The  Board  of  Education  at  an  organization  meeting  held  on  Wednesday,  January  14, 
re-elected  President  Ira  W.  Coburn  for  the  calendar  year  1932,  marking  the  third  successive 
time  Mr.  Coburn  has  been  so  honored  by  his  colleagues.  Mrs.  Mary  Prag  was  elected  to  the 
vice-presidency  of  the  Board  succeeding  Mrs.  Ernest  J.  Mott. 

President  Coburn's  name  was  introduced  by  Commissioner  Wm.  F.  Benedict  who 
pointed  out  that  the  President  of  the  Board  had  served  for  many  years  with  signal  honor 
and  "has  been  unselfish  in  devoting  himself  to  the  task."  The  motion  of  Commissioner 
Benedict  was  placed  before  the  meeting  by  Miss  Alice  Rose  Power,  acting  president,  and 
was  immediately  seconded  by  Commissioner  Philip  L.  Bush  upon  whose  suggestion  the 
secretary  was  ordered  to  cast  the  ballot  for  the  entire  group. 

In  accepting  appointment  to  the  presidency,  which  he  has  held  for  two  years,  Com- 
missioner Coburn  said  that  he  was  aware  of  the  responsibilities  which  the  Board  was 
undertaking  at  this  time  in  the  way  of  reorganization  and  that  he  would  lend  his  efforts  to 
aid  his  fellow-commissioners  in  the  perfection  of  a  unified  working  body. 

Commissioner  Bush  nominated  Mrs.  Mary  Prag  as  vice-president  of  the  Board  after 
speaking  appreciatively  of  the  valuable  service  which  Commissioner  Prag  has  given  to  the 
cause  of  education  through  the  years.  The  nomination  of  Mrs.  Prag  was  followed  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Board. 
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INTEREST  IN 
SIZE  OF  CLASSES 


CURRICULA  OF 
HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Four  Year  and  Senior  High  Schools 

£  cKHE  work  of  high  school  teachers  and  pupils  is  gauged  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the 
V^v  size  of  the  classes  taught  and  attended.  Classes  may  be  so  small  as  to  lack  the  enthusi- 
asm which  comes  with  numbers.  The  teachers  may  fail  to  be  inspired  by  a  few  and  the  pupils 
may  fail  to  be  aroused  because  of  the  lack  of  competition.  Inspiration  and  enthusiasm  are 
caught,  not  taught.  On  the  other  hand,  classes  may  be  so  large  that  they  become  unwieldy 
and  thus  break  beneath  their  own  weight.  Individual  problems  must  be  lost  in  mass  teaching, 
while  the  process  becomes  machine  like  or  dehumanized.  Under  such  conditions,  pupils 
become  objects  rather  than  people.  There  may  be  an  optimum  of  class  size.  If  so,  it  is  sus- 
pected that  it  varies  with  subjects,  their  purposes  and  specific  content,  the  degree  of  advance- 
ment of  the  pupils  in  the  subjects,  the  age  of  the  pupils — chronological,  mental,  social — ,  and 
other  relevant  factors. 
Class  Size 

The  pupil,  the  teacher,  the  administrator,  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  public  alike 
are  interested  in  class  size.  Quite  completely  the  welfare  of  a  large  school — administratively, 
economically,  pedagogically,  and  scholastically — finds  its  focus  in  this  element. 

Table  I  sets  forth  the  median  class  size  for  each  subject  in  academic  departments  (in- 
cluding science),  in  commercial  departments,  in  certain  other  non-academic  departments,  in 
physical  education,  and  in  total  of  all  classes  by  schools. 

In  Galileo  High  School  and  Lowell  High  School  classes  commonly  meet  four  times  a 
week.  Classes  in  the  other  high  schools  meet  five  times  a  week. 

All  schools  include  grades  9  to  12,  except  Mission  High  School  which  has  the  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  grades  only,  and  Girls  High  School  which  includes  grades  7  to  12. 
However,  the  work  of  grades  9-12  only  in  Girls  High  School  is  considered  in  Table  I. 

TABLE  I 

Median  Class-Size  by  Schools  and  By  Departments 

Spring  Term— 1931-1932 

Department 
English 
Social  Science 
Mathematics 
Modern  Language 

and  Latin 
Science 

Academic  Median 
Commercial 
Industrial  Arts 
Household  Arts 
Art 

Mechanical  Drawing 
Music 

Non-Academic  Median 
Physical  Education 
Median  for  All 

Courses  of  Study 

What  are  the  curricula  of  the  several  schools?  What  variations  exist  among  them? 
To  what  extent  are  the  several  subjects  pursued  in  different  high  schools  ?  The  answers  may 
be  found  in  Table  II  which  shows  the  number  of  classes  in  each  subject  by  schools  and  totals. 
Interesting  comparisons  are  revealed  in  the  elections  of  subjects  by  pupils. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  three  years,  30  credits,  of  English,  one  year,  10  credits,  of  a 
laboratory  science,  one  year,  10  credits,  of  United  States  History  and  Civics,  four  years,  10 
credits,  in  health  and  physical  education,  and  a  second  major  of  three  years,  30  credits,  in 
addition  to  English,  are  required. 

In  this  table  it  must  be  observed  that  classes  in  Galileo  and  Lowell  commonly  meet  four 
times  a  week.  The  interpretation  is  also  assisted  by  the  understanding  that  the  reports  are 
for  the  work  of  grades  9-12  in  all  schools  except  Mission  which  offers  work  in  grades  10-12 
only. 


Balboa 

Commerce 

Galileo 

Girls 

Lowell 

Mission 

Polytechnic 

Total 

32.6 

34.8 

30.4 

26.8 

32.5 

33.1 

35.0 

32.5 

35.2 

38.6 

31.7 

27.5 

33.8 

37.3 

36.5 

35.0 

33.1 

32.S 

33.1 

27.3 

27.8 

35.8 

34.2 

32.3 

34.0 

31.1 

31.8 

23.4 

30.0 

27.0 

33.2 

30.9 

26.3 

30.4 

27.6 

21.9 

26.2 

27.7 

27.5 

26.9 

32.2 

33.7 

31.1 

24.8 

29.9 

32.7 

33.6 

31.6 

3S.9 

34.4 

31.6 

30.0 

42.0 

31.5 

36.2 

33  3 

27.2 

27.1 

26.8 

23.3 

27.1 

24.8 

28.6 

28.7 

23.2 

33.7 

26.2 

26.6 

28.3 

27.0 

24.S 

23.1 

26.S 

27.2 

28.4 

26.6 

31.9 

27.S 

233 



27.5 

22.8 

24.5 

2S.0 

26.6 

36.8 

47. S 

23.7 

29.0 

41.2 

27.5 

30.0 

27.1 

28.3 

26.2 

23.2 

27.3 

27.0 

25.5 

26.6 

47.3 

43.8 

37.S 

39.3 

50.2 

41.0 

43.8 

42.8 

32.0 

34.2 

30.8 

26.6 

30.0 

31.7 

32.4 

31.5 
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TABLE  II 
Number  of  Classes  in  Each  Department — By  Schools 


Department 

Balboa 

Commerce 

Galileo 

Girls 

Lowell 

Mission 

Polytechnic 

Total 

English 

77 

67 

87 

38 

79 

66 

74 

488 

CLASSES  IN 

Social  Science 

43 

45 

63 

20 

71 

53 

51 

346 

EACH  DEPARTMENT 

Mathematics 

29 

28 

51 

15 

49 

27 

35 

234 

Modern  Language 

66 

44 

63 

38 

69 

30 

38 

348 

Science 

44 

31 

86 

19 

83 

40 

46 

349 

Total  Academic 

259 

215 

350 

130 

351 

216 

244 

1765 

Commercial 

56 

118 

74 

30 

7 

76 

38 

399 

Industrial  Arts 

29 

29 



/ 

35 

41 

134 

Household  Arts 

29 

15 

13 

21 

12 

17 

107 

Art 

16 

11 

18 

14 

28 

19 

31 

137 

Mechanical  Drawing 

13 

8 

20 

— 

5 

17 

29 

92 

Music 

18 

8 

8 

5 

22 

11 

18 

90 

Total  Non  Academic 

105 

42 

88 

40 

55 

94 

136 

560 

Physical  Education 

56 

59 

64 

32 

40 

55 

56 

362 

GRAND  TOTAL 

476 

434 

576 

232 

453 

441 

474 

3086 

Enrollments  and  Teachers 

The  enrollments  and  credentialed  personnel  in  the  high  schools  are  significant  and 
comparable  data.  Naturally  the  teacher-pupil  ratios  differ  because  of  the  varied  sizes  and 
offerings  of  the  schools.  Table  III  (Spring  Term  1932)  is  given  greater  significance  in  the 
light  of  Tables  I  and  II  above.  Smaller  schools  with  rich  curricula  logically  have  smaller 
ratios.  Also  schools  having  many  classes  which  by  the  nature  of  the  work  require  smaller 
enrollments  may  be  expected  to  have  proportionately  lessened  numbers  of  pupils  per  teacher 
for  the  whole  school. 

TABLE  III 
Enrollments  and  Teachers,  Spring,  1932 

The  four  columns  under  the  heading,  "Teachers,  January  29,  1932,"  in  the  table  below  rep- 
resent (1)  the  number  of  full  time  credentialed  personnel  in  the  school,  not  including  R.O.T.C.  in- 
structors, (2)  the  R.O.T.C.  instructors,  excluding  Major  Adams  and  his  central  office  staff,  (3)  the 
combined  teaching  of  part-time  teachers  equated  into  a  single  decimal  expressing  fractional  full-time 
teaching,  and  (4)  the  total  of  the  numbers  under  (1),  (2),  and  (3). 


School 

Balboa 

Commerce 

Galileo 

Girls 

Lowell 

Mission 

Polytechnic 

Totals 


Enrollments 

January  29, 

1932 

2582 
2497 
2552 
*1100 
2222 
2438 
2553 

15944+*339 


(1) 
94 
91 

96 

60 

85- 

93 

96 


Teachers,  January  29, 


(2) 
1 
1 
1 
0 

1 
1 
1 


(3) 

.32 
.28 
1.73 
1.04 
.45 
1.50 
1.44 


1932 

(4)Total 
95.32 
98.28 
98.73 
61.04 
86.45 
95.50 
98.44 


Pupils  per 
full-time 
Teacher 

27.09 
27.06 
25.85 
23.57 
25.70 
25.53 
25.93 


627.76 


25.94 


♦The  number  1100  does  not  include  the  339  students  in  grades  7  and  8. 

•Number 
Enrolled 
Four-hour 

Units 

January  29, 

1932 


School 
Continuation 


6561 


Pupils   per 

full-time 

Teachers, 

January  29,  1932 

Teacher 

(1) 

(2) 

(3)               (4)Total 

50 

0 

.1                   50.1 

#26.19 

♦This  means  the  total  number  of  four-hour  days  for  which  pupils  were  enrolled  on  teachers' 
registers  in  the  fourth  week  of  the  sixth  school  month.  Some  pupils  were  enrolled  for  two  or  more 
four-hour  days  a  week,  and  were  counted  as  many  times  here  as  they  were  enrolled  days. 

#The  number  26.19  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  6561  four-hour  units  per  week  by  5  to  obtain  the 
average  number  of  four-hour  units  per  day.  That  number,  1312,  in  turn,  is  divided  by  the  number  of 
full  time  credentialed  personnel  in  the  school,  50.1. 
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CHANCES  IN  It  is  seen  then  that  the  population  of  any  one  of  the  seven  high  schools  of  San  Francisco 

CURRICULUM  equals  that  of  an  entire  town  of  considerable  importance.  A  high  school  is  not  only  a  place 

where  pupils  prepare  for  a  living,  but  it  is  also  a  place  where  they  live.  It  is  quite  a  duplicate 
or  reproduction  of  American  social  life. 

Why  has  the  change  come  about  from  the  former  curriculum  almost  totally  classical 
in  character  to  the  varied  curricula  which  include  much  of  business,  industrial,  and  general 
vocational  work?  The  answer  is  found  in  the  rapid  addition  of  large  groups  of  pupils 
demanding  training  which  the  traditional  curriculum  did  not  supply.  From  the  simple 
objective  of  preparation  for  college,  the  school  has  advanced  to  the  conception  of  preparation 
for  life,  whether  that  includes  college  training  or  not. 

In  1930-'31,  there  were  2954  young  men  and  women  who  graduated  from  our  high 
schools.  Of  this  number,  969,  or  32.8  %,  entered  higher  schools.  Some  of  the  remaining  1985 
graduates  may  take  advanced  school  training  later,  but  very  largely  they  will  enter  at  once 
life's  occupations.  During  the  same  year,  1930-'31,  1715  pupils  dropped  out  of  school  or 
transferred  to  the  San  Francisco  Continuation  School.  The  two  groups,  1985  graduates  not 
entering  higher  schools  and  1715  boys  and  girls  discontinuing  high  school,  therefore,  con- 
stitute 3700  young  people  in  one  year  going  from  our  seven  high  schools  to  find  their  places 
within  the  20,000  vocations  of  our  country.  This  fact  seems  reason  enough  for  the  broadening 
curricula  which  attempt  to  give  to  all  at  least  a  basic  training  coinciding  with  their  abilities, 
needs,  and  interests.  The  greatest  problem  in  secondary  education  lies  in  matching  the  school 
offerings  with  the  manifold  demands  and  the  varied  abilities  of  the  multiple  types  now  in 
attendance  and  who  are  to  come  in  larger  numbers. 


(o/ur  Nation  faces  the  acute  responsibility  of  provid- 
ing a  right-of-way  for  the  American  child.  In  spite  of 
our  economic,  social  and  governmental  difficulties,  our 
future  citizens  must  be  built  up  now.  We  may  delay 
other  problems  but  we  cannot  delay  the  day-to-day  care 
and  instruction  of  our  children. — President  Hoover. 
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Developments  in  Junior  High  Schools 

}^\HE  year  1931-32  was  characterized  by  many  changes  and  developments  in  the  San 
V^  J  Francisco  Junior  High  School  Department.  Two  magnificent  new  buildings  were 
completed  and  dedicated.  Aptos  Junior  High  School  was  ready  for  occupancy  on  the  first 
day  of  the  fall  term.  James  Lick  Junior  High  School  was  completed  in  the  spring  term  and 
the  faculty  and  students  of  the  antiquated  Noe  Valley  Junior  High  were  transferred  to  the 
new  building.  Eight  of  the  ten  junior  high  schools  are  now  accommodated  in  modern 
plants  equipped  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  most  exacting  curriculum. 

Educators  believe  that  in  order  adequately  to  provide  for  individual  differences, 
capacities  and  interests,  the  junior  high  school  should  accommodate  from  1200  to  1500 
pupils.  This  organization  makes  it  possible  to  segregate  pupils  into  groups  of  similar  physical 
and  mental  characteristics.  Six  of  these  schools  carried  an  enrollment  over  1200;  the  largest 
was  Everett,  with  1767  students.  The  highest  percent  of  attendance  was  96.65,  the  lowest 
93.95  and  the  average  95.14.  The  median  size  of  classes  ranged  from  39.1  in  the  larger  schools 
to  28.1  in  the  smaller.  The  median  class  size  for  the  ten  schools  was  36.1. 

The  number  of  classes  in  each  class  size  was  as  follows: 


Number  of  Classes 
1273 
298 
266 
344 
157 


Percentage  of 
Classes  in  each 
class  size 
54.5 
12.7 
11.4 
14.7 
6.7 


Size  of  Classes 

35  or  over 

30  to  34 

25  to  29 

20  to  24 

less  than  20 

.2338  100. 

Approximately  60  %  of  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grade  pupils  attended  junior 
high  schools.  The  operating  cost  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  was  $153.60. 

The  chronological  ages  of  pupils  entering  junior  high  school  in  January  1932  ranged 
from  11  years  8.8  months  to  17  years,  with  a  median  of  12  years  0.8.  The  mental  ages  of 
this  group  ranged  from  12  years  0.9  months  to  13  years  3.8  months  with  a  median  of  12 
years  8  months. 

The  faculties  are  composed  of  highly  trained  teachers,  about  375  possessing  special  or 
general  secondary  certificates.         Pupil  Enrollment  No  of  Teachers 

August  1931 10,123  394 

January  1932 10,492  401 

August  1932 10,706     (anticipated)  388 

Owing  to  budget  restrictions  it  was  necessary  to  retrench  in  the  matter  of  expenses  for 
the  Fall  Term.  Plans  for  reorganizing  classes  throughout  the  junior  high  school  system 
were  made  in  June,  and  although  there  was  an  increase  of  enrollment  of  266  pupils, 
the  teaching  staff  of  the  junior  high  schools  was  reduced  by  15  teachers.  Using  the  same 
teacher-pupil  ratio  that  was  used  for  the  Spring  Term  1932,  the  junior  high  schools  planned 
to  operate  in  the  Fall  of  1932  with  24  teachers  fewer  than  in  the  Spring  Term. 

The  proposed  classification  of  junior  high  schools  according  to  size  and  pupil  teacher 
ratio  for  fall  term  1932: 

1.    CLASSIFICATION  A— over  1500  enrollment 
Everett     )      1  teacher  per  32  pupils 
Presidio    )      or  major  fraction  of  32  pupils. 
CLASSIFICATION  B— 1100  to  1499  enrollment 

Aptos  Horace  Mann    )  1  teacher  per  31  pupils 

Francisco  Roosevelt  )  or  major  fraction  of  31  pupils 

CLASSIFICATION  C— 500  to  1099  enrollment 

John  Swett  )     1  teacher  per  28  pupils 

Portola  \    or  major  fraction  of  28  pupils 

CLASSIFICATION  D— less  than  500  enrollment 

Daniel  Webster       (    1  teacher  per  26  pupils 


PROVIDING  FOR 

INDIVIDUAL 

DIFFERENCES 


INCREASE  IN 
ENROLLMENTS 


James  Lick 


or  major  fraction  of  26  pupils 
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2.  Allowance  of  credentialed  personnel  for  administration,  etc. 
Classification  A  and  B. 

Allow  one  principal,  two  vice  principals  and  one  librarian. 
Classification  C  and  D. 

Allow  one  principal,  one  vice  principal  and  one  librarian. 

3.  The  basic  enrollment  figure  to  be  used  for  determining  the  number  of  credentialed 
personnel  for  any  term  shall  be  the  end  of  the  month  enrollment  of  the  first  month  of  the 
preceding  term.  Adjustments  are  made  at  the  beginning  of  each  new  term  to  meet  increases 
or  decreases  in  enrollment. 

COUNSELLING  Great  impetus  was  given  to  the  Guidance  and  counselling  program  during  the  past 

PROGRAM  year.  Although  considerable  work  has  been  done  in  this  field  in  previous  years  many  schools 

REORGANIZED         reorganized  their  system  in  the  fall  of  1931.  Grade  Counsellors  were  appointed  and  the 

programs  of  these  teachers  were  arranged  to  allow  them  time  to  function  as  advisors  to  the 

students  under  their  charge. 

The  spirit  of  the  administration  was  one  of  cooperation  and  co-ordination.  This  co- 
operation was  mainly  characterized  by  the  monthly  meetings  of  Walter  C.  Nolan,  Deputy 
Superintendent  in  charge  of  Junior  High  Schools,  with  the  principals  of  the  ten  schools.  At 
these  regular  gatherings  problems  pertaining  to  the  entire  department  were  discussed  and 
policies  adopted. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  changes  was  the  abolition  of  department  heads  in  the 
schools  and  the  establishment  of  subject  supervisors  in  English,  Mathematics,  General  Science 
and  Social  Science.  The  purpose  of  this  change  was  to  instill  a  coordinating  influence  into 
the  system.  A  subject  supervisor  visiting  all  the  schools  is  better  equipped  to  unify  policies 
than  heads  functioning  in  widely  separated  schools.  The  supervisors  visited  teachers  in  their 
department  giving  encouragement,  help  and  guidance  where  needed.  Monthly  meetings 
were  held  for  probationary  teachers  and  instruction  in  modern  methods  of  school  room 
procedure  given.  The  necessity  of  lesson  planning  and  the  use  of  teaching  devices  were 
stressed.  General  meetings  of  teachers  in  the  department  were  held  each  term.  At  such  meet- 
ings policies  were  outlined,  inspirational  talks  given  and  instructions  issued.  Demonstration 
lessons  were  arranged  for  groups  and  in  some  instances  for  individual  teachers.  Junior  high 
school  systems  and  courses  of  study  of  other  systems  were  studied  in  order  to  evaluate  and 
improve  our  own.  The  subject  supervisors  also  guided  the  work  of  the  various  committees. 
CURRICULUM  Early  in  the  fall,  two  standing  committees  were  appointed  in  each  subject — Curriculum 

PROBLEMS  Problems  Committee  and  Book  Committee.  Both  committees  were  composed  of  representa- 

CONSIDERED  tives  from  each  school.  The  Curriculum  Problems  Committee  considered  the  efficiency  of  the 

current  courses  of  study  and  the  problem  of  articulation  of  the  junior  high  school  with  the 
elementary  and  senior  high  school  units.  The  Book  Committee  compiled  library  lists  desir- 
able for  pupils  of  junior  high  age,  scored  books  and  considered  new  texts  for  probable  future 
adoption.  Recommendations  of  these  committees  have  been  found  very  valuable. 
Junior  High  School  Book  Committees 
English — L.  D.  McKinley,  Chairman,  Noe  Valley  Junior  High;  Martha  Carew,  Aptos 
Junior  High;  Mae  Kincaid,  Everett  Junior  High;  Alice  Connolly,  Daniel  Webster  Junior 
High;  Evelyn  Kengla,  Francisco  Junior  High;  Laurette  Cullinan,  Horace  Mann  Junior 
High;  Nell  Cline,  John  Swett  Junior  High;  Rachael  Graham,  Portola  Junior  High; 
Genevieve  Tobin,  Presidio  Junior  High,  and  Adelaide  Young,  Roosevelt  Junior  High. 

Social  Science — Mrs.  Olive  Powell,  Chairman,  Daniel  Webster  Junior  High;  Mrs. 
Rebecca  Brown,  Aptos  Junior  High;  Florence  Wilson,  Everett  Junior  High;  Ramona 
Ferrari,  Francisco  Junior  High;  Luell  Driscoll,  Horace  Mann  Junior  High;  Bernice  Long, 
John  Swett  Junior  High;  Lelia  Price,  Noe  Valley  Junior  High;  Mrs.  Anna  Shumway, 
Portola  Junior  High;  Virginia  Meline,  Presidio  Junior  High,  and  Mrs.  Julia  Ross,  Roose- 
velt Junior  High. 

Mathematics — Paul  Silvey,  Chairman,  Portola  Junior  High;  Meta  Raettig,  Aptos 
Junior  High;  Walter  Pickett,  Daniel  Webster  Junior  High;  Katherine  Richmond,  Everett 
Junior  High;  John  Wraith,  Francisco  Junior  High;  Una  McBean,  Horace  Mann  Junior 
High;  Elizabeth  Richards,  John  Swett  Junior  High;  Mrs.  Kathleen  Waddell;  Noe  Valley 
Junior  High;  Edyth  Aceves,  Presidio  Junior  High,  and  Olive  Perry,  Roosevelt  Junior  High. 
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General  Science — Mabel  Hibbard,  Chairman,  Roosevelt  Junior  High;  Mrs.  Ruth 
Byrnes,  Aptos  Junior  High;  Otto  Rathke,  Daniel  Webster;  Wm.  Calant,  Everett  Junior 
High;  Bernice  Kautz,  Francisco  Junior  High;  Anne  Fiske,  Horace  Mann  Junior  High; 
Elizabeth  Stall,  John  Swett  Junior  High;  A.  R.  McClure,  Portola  Junior  High,  and  Mrs. 
Kathleen  Sumroy,  Presidio  Junior  High. 

Commercial — Ray  Ostrander,  Chairman,  Everett  Junior  High;  Ethel  Coller,  Aptos 
Junior  High;  Mrs.  Olive  Powell,  Daniel  Webster  Junior  High;  Katherine  Kergan,  Fran- 
cisco Junior  High;  Kathleen  McKenzie,  Horace  Mann  Junior  High:  Martha  Moser,  John 
Swett  Junior  High;  Gladys  McLeod,  Noe  Valley  Junior  High;  Muriel  Poggi,  Portola  Junior 
High;  Marie  Skinner,  Presidio  Junior  High,  and  Mrs.  Julia  Burlingame,  Roosevelt  Junior 
High. 

Music — Ruth  Gilberg,  Aptos  Junior  High;  Arlene  Lynch,  Daniel  Webster  Junior 
High;  Mrs.  Georgia  Leith,  Noe  Valley  Junior  High;  Fayette  Noblet,  Portola  J'unior  High, 
and  Martin  Pihl,  Presidio  Junior  High. 

Languages — Martha  Grant,  Chairman,  Everett  Junior  High;  Jeanette  Rouyet,  Aptos 
Junior  High;  Mildred  Rauner,  Daniel  Webster  Junior  High;  Mrs.  Lenore  Pennell,  Francisco 
Junior  High;  Rose  Amedeo,  Horace  Mann  Junior  High;  Charlotte  Latapie,  John  Swett 
Junior  High;  May  Barry,  Noe  Valley  Junior  High;  Louise  Shaw,  Portola  J'unior  High; 
Mrs.  Marie  Lang,  Presidio  Junior  High,  and  Emma  Roth,  Roosevelt  Junior  High. 

Home  Economics — Mrs.  Mabel  Burt,  Chairman,  Daniel  Webster  Junior  High;  Mabel 
Ahrens,  Aptos  Junior  High;  Marie  Preiss,  Everett  Junior  High;  Mrs.  Rose  H.  Myers, 
Francisco  Junior  High;  Mrs.  Arvilla  Bradley,  Horace  Mann  Junior  High;  Mrs.  Maude 
Fisher,  John  Swett  Junior  High;  Katherine  Reynolds,  Noe  Valley  Junior  High;  Dorothy 
Essner,  Portola  Junior  High;  Mrs.  Agnes  Wood,  Presidio  Junior  High,  and  Anna  Clifford, 
Roosevelt  Junior  High. 

Physical  Education — Boys'  Dept. — A.  E.  White,  Chairman,  Francisco  Junior  High; 
W.  T.  Bowker,  Daniel  Webster  Junior  High;  H.  B.  Sturgeon,  Everett  Junior  High;  R.  A. 
Cabot,  Horace  Mann  Junior  High,  and  H.  A.  Hunter,  Roosevelt  Junior  High. 

Girls'  Dept. — Mary  D.  Lycette,  Horace  Mann  Junior  High;  Kathleen  Walsh,  Aptos 
Junior  High;  Josephine  Mulvihill,  Everett  Junior  High;  Norma  Hindshaw,  John  Swett 
Junior  High,  and  Helen  Stark,  Roosevelt  Junior  High. 

To  stress  further  the  principle  of  coordination  a  meeting  of  all  teachers  in  the  department 
was  held  in  the  fall  and  again  in  the  spring  term.  At  the  first  meeting  the  work  for  the  ensuing 
year  was  oudined  and  at  the  second  meeting  the  year's  accomplishments  were  reviewed  by 
Mr.  Nolan.  These  meetings  made  it  possible  for  every  teacher  in  the  department  to  know 
and  understand  the  aims  of  the  administration.  Superintendent  Joseph  Marr  Gwinn  spoke 
at  both  meetings  commending  the  work  of  the  schools.  Mr.  William  H.  DeBell,  former 
Deputy  Superintendent  in  charge  of  Junior  High  Schools,  and  Mrs.  Ernest  J.  Mott,  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  were  speakers  at  the  May  meeting. 

The  spring  meeting  marked  the  first  public  appearance  of  the  All-City  Junior  High 
School  Orchestra  and  the  All-City  Junior  High  School  Glee  Club.  The  establishment  of 
these  two  units  was  an  interesting  outgrowth  of  the  year.  The  first  step  toward  the  forma- 
tion of  these  two  organizations  was  taken  in  September  1931.  The  members  of  the  Glee 
Club  were  carefully  selected  from  the  glee  clubs  of  the  various  schools.  The  orchestra  was 
composed  of  those  students  whose  ability  and  interest  merited  their  appointment  to  the  All- 
City  Group.  Both  groups  are  ready  to  acquit  themselves  creditably  before  the  social  and  civic 
organizations  of  San  Francisco. 

Late  in  May  the  first  annual  exhibit  of  the  four  core  subjects  was  held  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  Moulder  Building.  This  exhibit  represented  the  graphic  activity  work  developed 
by  teachers  in  making  academic  subject  matter  interesting  and  concrete  as  well  as  worth- 
while to  the  student.  The  display  included  such  projects  as  models  of  desert  seed  incubators, 
miniature  stage  sets  and  Indian  pueblos.  Besides  these  there  was  a  wealth  of  pictorial 
material  such  as  graphs,  maps,  and  charts.  Booklets  and  short  stories  were  present  in  abund- 
ance as  evidence  of  original  creative  work.  Owing  to  numerous  requests  the  exhibit  was  held 
seteral  days  longer  than  originally  intended. 


BOOK  REVIEWING 
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ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL 

PROCRESS 


Elementary  Schools  Methods  Cited  as  Models 

©ASIC  progress  in  modern  education  is  determined  by  the  thoroughness  with  which 
the  task  is  accomplished  in  the  kindergarten  and  elementary  grades  charged  with 
carina:  for  the  educational  needs  of  52,667  San  Francisco  children  in  the  most  formative 
and  impressionistic  period  of  their  lives. 

Definite  policies  governing  education  in  the  elementary  grades  are  based  upon  the 
knowledge  of  the  child,  his  needs,  his  inherent  interests  with  the  "here  and  now"  feature  of 
education  taking  precedence  over  the  faraway  expectations. 

A  complex  and  changing  civilization  has  given  education  a  deeper  significance,  newer 
responsibilities,  and  a  vital  place  in  the  world's  affairs.  The  school,  a  most  important  social 
institution  for  education  is  engaged  in  adapting  its  program  to  meet  the  newer  demands 
of  life.  One  finds  the  modern  school  characterized  by  a  dynamic  program  even  as  the 
traditional  school  was  characterized  by  a  static  one. 

This  dynamic  program  to  which  the  progressive  elementary  schools  are  committed 
brings  a  challenge  not  only  to  teachers  but  to  administrators.  The  leaders  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  efficient  conduct  of  a  school  system  are  forced  as  never  before  to  evaluate  educa- 
tional practices  and  educational  outcomes. 

San  Francisco  Public  Elementary  Schools  are  employing  methods  of  teaching  which 
may  serve  as  models  for  other  communities,  according  to  the  results  of  a  survey  recently  made 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  made  by  Helen  Heffernan,  chief  of  the  state  division 
of  elementary  education. 

The  report  from  the  State  Department  which  described  the  San  Francisco  elementary 
schools  as  a  laboratory  from  which  "Our  people  carried  away  many  fine  ideas  on  instruc- 
tional procedure  and  these  ideas  will  doubtless  bear  fruit  throughout  the  state  of  California." 

Miss  Heffernan's  report  to  Dr.  Gwinn  is  in  part  as  follows: 

"I  was  particularly  interested  in  the  fine  teaching  which  I  saw  at  the  Commodore 
Stockton  School,  the  excellent  adaptations  of  instruction  which  were  being  made  for  the 
retarded  children,  and  the  progressive  interpretation  of  the  activity  program  which  I  found 
in  the  intermediate  grades  of  the  West  Portal  School.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the 
intermediate  grades  might  be  designated  as  the  "Sahara  Desert  of  the  elementary  school" 
with  much  dry  curricular  material  and  little  of  genuine  experiences  suited  to  the  maturity 
and  interests  of  intermediate  grade  children.  There  was  no  evidence  of  "dryness"  in  the 
intermediate  program  as  I  observed  it,  particularly  in  the  West  Portal  School.  I  certainly 
wish  to  extend  my  compliments  to  you  and  my  appreciation  to  the  principals  and  supervisors 
who  have  been  responsible  for  this  progressive  development. 

"I  should  welcome  an  opportunity  to  work  with  your  people  to  the  end  that  the  excellent 
instructional  program  of  San  Francisco  may  receive  wider  recognition  and  serve  as  inspira- 
tion and  guidance  in  other  parts  of  California." 

Consolidation  of  the  administrative  direction  of  the  kindergarten,  elementary  and 
special  education  divisions  in  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  under  the  Deputy  Superin- 
tendent in  charge  of  elementary  schools  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  1931  term  resulted 
in  a  saving  of  approximately  $12,000  for  the  school  year. 


\_}he  principle  of  self-activity  is  consciousness;  the 
root  of  all  knowledge,  feeling  and  will.  Without  the 
mind's  response  to  its  world  there  is  no  world.  Through 
the  mind's  response  to  its  world  all  science,  art  and  ac- 
tion result.  Without  mental  activity  there  is  no  mental 
growth.  Self  activity  means  self  direction. — H.  H. 
Home. 
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Elementary  School  Library  Experiment 

a  STUDY  of  the  elementary  school  library  problem  was  undertaken  in  November  of 
1931  in  response  to  demands  which  were  growing  too  great  to  be  ignored. 

Classroom  libraries  had  been  tried  out  for  the  circulation  of  splendid  books  supplied 
by  the  department  but  there  had  been  increasing  dissatisfaction  with  this  system.  It  was 
felt  that  the  books  were  rendering  but  from  one-third  to  one-eighth  of  the  service  they 
should  be  giving  because  they  tended  to  become  "room"  possessions. 

Therefore,  it  was  decided  to  launch  an  experiment  in  five  schools  with  "library- 
minded"  principals  and  faculties.  The  principals  of  these  schools  and  teacher-representa- 
tives from  these  schools  formed  the  committee  to  engage  in  research.  The  schools  selected 
differed  widely  in  problems  and  physical  conditions  but  it  was  felt  that  this  would  make 
the  study  more  valuable.  The  schools  participating  in  this  experiment  were  the  Alvarado, 
Grattan,  Laguna  Honda,  Lincoln,  and  Sherman. 

Possibilities  for  genuine  character  education  through  school  community  service  pre- 
sented themselves  in  the  experiment.  A  sixth  grade  in  each  of  the  schools  was  selected  for 
library  responsibility.  The  committee  has  had  but  four  meetings  and  it  has  been  forced 
to  move  slowly  while  learning  the  rudiments  of  library  technique.  The  labor  of  library 
organization  has  been  carried  on  by  the  enthusiasm  in  the  schools  and  the  cooperation  of 
the  Supervisor  of  Texts  and  Libraries,  Miss  Mary  Mooney. 

Meetings 

Discussions  at  each  library  problem  meeting  were  guided  by  preparatory  bulletins. 
All  conclusions  were  issued  in  follow-up  reports  to  serve  as  guides  for  procedure.  Oudines 
of  each  meeting,  follow-up  reports,  and  copies  of  valuable  material  prepared  in  the  study 
have  been  filed  under  separate  cover. 

November  19,  1931 — "The  Library  Problem" 

December  1,  1931 — "Physical  and  Aesthetic  Environment  of  a  School  Library" 

January  19,  1932 — "Objectives  of  the  Elementary  School  Library" 

May  24,  1932 — "Elementary  School  Library  Service" 

All  books  have  been  brought  into  central  rooms  in  these  schools.  These  central  rooms 
are  serving  as  distribution  centers — the  beginnings  of  school  libraries. 

All  books  have  been  correctly  accessioned. 

All  books  have  been  correctly  catalogued  on  author  and  title  cards. 

School  picture  collections  have  been  started. 

Other  fugitive  material  collections  have  been  started. 

MEETINGS    FOR    PROBATIONARY    AND    SUBSTITUTE    TEACHERS 

Grades  4-8 
Date  Group 

1.  August  26,  1931        Probationers  and  Substitutes 


September  16,  1931  Study  Group  "A" 
September  23,  1931  Study  Group  "B" 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
11.  March  9,  1932 


October  14,  1931 
October  21,  1931 
November  18, 1931 
December  2,  1931 
December  9, 1931  ' 
February  10,  1932 


Study  Group  "A" 

Study  Group  "B" 

Probationers  and  Substitutes 

Probationers  and  Substitutes 

Study  Group  "A" 

Miss  Spain's  Prob.  Teachers 


February  17, 1932  Miss  Beckman's  Prob  Teachers  A  unit  of  study 


Topic 
Orientation  Meeting 
Importance  of  effective  planning 
Finding  day. 

Service  of  the  Teachers'  Library 
Diagnosis  of  handwriting 
Handwriting 
Diagnosis  of  spelling 
Classroom  readiness 
A  unit  of  study 


12.  April  6,  1932 


13. 


14. 


April  20,  1932 
May  18,  1932 


Probationers  and  Substitutes 


Probationers  and  Substitutes 


Probationers  and  Substitutes 


Probationers  and  Substitutes 
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Interpretation  of  the  Science  Course 

of  Study 

Standards  and  procedures  for  closing 
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NEW  COURSES  Among  the  specific  achievements  of  the  Elementary  Department  for  1931-32  may  be 

OF  listed:  the  introduction  of  two  new  courses  of  study   (the  Music  course  for  Kgn.-Gr. 

STUDY  1-2-3;  and  the  Health  and  Physical  Education  course  for  Grades  4-5-6);  the  introduction  of 

"San  Francisco — Her  Story;"  the  preparation  of  the  Handwriting  Bulletin;  the  program  of 

inservice  training  of  probationers  and  substitute  teachers;  and  the  program  of  supervisory 

help  for  regular  teachers. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  new  Music  course  of  study  in  another  section  of  this  report; 
and  also  to  the  Health  and  Physical  Education  course.  The  Music  course  was  introduced  to 
the  primary  teachers  in  the  High  School  of  Commerce  auditorium  through  the  means  of 
inspirational  presentation.  The  new  Health  and  Physical  Education  course  of  study  was 
presented  to  the  elementary  school  teachers  at  the  High  School  of  Commerce  auditorium 
through  the  use  of  visual  impressions  created  by  an  interpretation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
course  by  the  children  of  the  Grattan  School. 

The  little  volume  entitled,  "San  Francisco — Her  Story,"  prepared  by  a  committee  of 
elementary  school  teachers,  and  illustrated  by  talented  high  school  art  students,  was  intro- 
duced to  the  fourth  grade  teachers  through  the  agency  of  a  series  of  brilliant  tableaux 
designed  and  developed  by  a  fourth  grade  class  of  the  Raphael  Weill  School. 

The  Handwriting  Bulletin  was  made  a  special  issue  of  the  Superintendent's  monthly 
bulletin.  It  gave  reproductions  of  photographs  of  children  illustrating  approved,  healthful 
posture  for  writing. 

The  program  of  inservice  training  of  probationary  and  substitute  teachers  occupied  an 
important  place  in  the  scheme  of  supervisory  aid.  Classroom  visits  and  observations  was  an 
effective  agency  in  this  program  as  also  was  a  series  of  some  14  meetings  during  the  school 
year. 

CHEST  A  new  opportunity  class  program  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  plan  followed  in  devel- 

OBJECTIVES  °Pmg  supervisory  help  for  regular  teachers.  The  elementary  schools  participated  actively  in 

INTERPRETED  the  educational  interpretation  of  the  work  of  the  Community  Chest.  The  elementary  classes 

were  visited  by  speakers  for  the  Chest  and  the  children  themselves  in  a  large  way  contributed 
to  the  public  interest  in  the  campaign.  The  Community  Chest  materials,  assembled  in  the 
classes,  were  installed  at  500  Post  Street.  Posters  and  illustrations  and  original  poems  gave 
expression,  as  well,  to  the  active  relationship  of  elementary  school  children  in  carrying  for- 
ward the  ideals  of  the  Chest. 


<2/l  study  of  the  history  of  education  develops  the  fact 
that  at  one  time  both  arithmetic  and  geography  were 
considered  "frills."  In  our  own  time  the  finger  of 
economy  is  pointed  at  art  and  music — so-called  "frills" 
of  today. 
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Department  of  Educational  Research  and  Service 

OHE  research  bureau  of  a  school  system  might  be  thought  of  as  a  barometer  of  educa- 
cational  conditions  within  a  city.  By  observing  the  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Educational  Research  and  Service  over  a  short  period,  one  gains  a  fair  idea  of  the  educational 
trends  in  the  San  Francisco  public  schools. 

Among  the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Educational  Research,  the  following  are 
outstanding: 

Enrollment  and  Attendance  Statistics  Curriculum  Revision 

Building  Program  Analyses  and  Surveys  Textbook  Appraisal 

Administrative  Research  Mental  and  Achievement  Surveys 

Personnel  Research  Test  Construction 

Enrollment  and  Attendance  Statistics 

Through  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Educational  Research  and  Service,  the  attend- 
ance statistics  for  the  city  are  compiled  for  state  and  federal  departments.  The  complete  files 
of  the  research  office  have  been  of  inestimable  value  in  preparing  for  the  forthcoming 
year  under  the  pressure  of  the  many  budgetary  reductions. 

Administrative  Research 

The  functions  of  the  Department  of  Educational  Research  and  Service  which  are  ad- 
ministrative in  nature  have  assumed  large  proportions  during  the  current  year.  Studies  of 
class  size  and  teacher  load  have  been  made.  Rules  for  determining  teacher  quotas  have  been 
developed.  Maintenance  costs  have  been  analyzed.  Janitorial  needs  have  been  estimated. 
Techniques  for  handling  teacher  pay  rolls  have  been  established. 

Personnel  Research 

The  reduction  of  teaching  personnel  in  many  departments  and  the  decrease  in  the 
demand  for  new  teachers  has  created  a  need  for  a  refinement  of  the  method  of  teacher 
selection.  The  Department  of  Educational  Research  and  Service  has  made  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  plan  of  teacher  selection  now  in  use. 

Curriculum  Revision 

The  work  on  curriculum  revision  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Superintendent's 
office  has  followed  the  trend  of  other  activities  in  the  Department  of  Educational  Research 
and  Service.  It  has  been  a  year  of  critical  examination  and  evaluation  of  existing  courses  of 
study.  In  the  field  of  actual  construction  and  revision,  the  music  and  language  courses  for  the 
elementary  grades  and  the  courses  for  the  "Z"  group  of  junior  high  schools  have  been 
completed. 

Textboo\  Appraisal 

The  Department  has  cooperated  with  the  Superintendent's  office  in  the  evaluation  of 
available  texts.  Score  cards  for  appraising  junior  high  school  textbooks  have  been  constructed 
in  the  following  subjects: 

Mathematics  English  (Literature  and  Grammar) 

Social  Science  Foreign  Language  (Literature  and  Grammar) 

General  Science  Junior  Business  Methods 

Typing 

Mental  and  Achievement  Surveys 

In  cooperation  with  the  Superintendent's  office,  the  department  has  made  a  general 
achievement  survey  of  virtually  all  elementary  pupils.  Studies  were  also  made  to  determine 
success  of  under  age  pupils  who  were  admitted  to  the  first  grade  and  of  the  junior  primary 
organization. 

Likewise,  all  pupils  entering  junior  high  school  were  classified  into  homogeneous 
instructional  groups  on  the  basis  of  tests  administered  at  the  close  of  the  term. 
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Test  Construction 

The  Department  of  Educational  Research  and  Service  has  directed  the  test  construction 
program  for  the  junior  high  schools.  Achievement  tests  are  in  the  process  of  construction  in 
mathematics,  English,  general  science,  and  social  science.  The  try-out  forms  of  the  social 
science  tests  were  administered  at  the  close  of  the  spring  term  and  steps  are  now  being  taken 
toward  their  validation. 

The  instructional  phase  of  test  construction  has  been  an  important  part  of  the  junior 
high  school  program.  During  the  past  year  more  than  a  hundred  teacher  committee  mem- 
bers have  received  training  in  test  construction  through  group  meetings  and  mimeographed 
bulletins. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS 

The  Evening  Elementary  Schools,  for  the  year  1931-32,  were  4  in  number  and  had  a 
state  enrollment  of  2777  pupils.  The  evening  high  schools  were  5  in  number  and  had  a  state 
enrollment  of  16,137. 

The  Evening  High  School  of  Commerce  had  the  largest  number  belonging  (1072) 
among  the  evening  high  schools  and  the  Horace  Mann  Evening  Elementary  School,  the 
largest  number  belonging  (137)  among  the  evening  elementary  schools. 

The  range  of  work  in  the  elementary  schools  covered  in  the  main  the  teaching  of  the 
English  language  to  foreigners  and  the  inculcation  of  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the 
American  system  of  government.  The  courses  in  the  evening  high  schools  beyond  the 
academic  curriculum,  gave  opportunities  in  adult  education  in  the  directions  of  vocational 
and  industrial  branches  of  instruction  and  in  commercial  preparation. 


/t  costs  the  nation  $300  a  year  to  \eep  a  man  in  prison 
and  less  than  $100  a  year  to  heep  a  child  in  school,  ac- 
cording to  a  study  of  crime  in  its  relation  to  education, 
just  completed  by  the  National  Education  Association. 
It  is  even  more  expensive  to  care  for  juvenile  delinquents 
than  for  adult  criminals.  The  offending  minors  m  spe- 
cial schools  and  reformatories  average  about  $400  a 
year. 

The  total  annual  bill  of  the  nation  for  preventing  and 
punishing  law  violation  is  $1,500,000,000.  This  is 
$1,000,000,000  short  of  the  expenditure  for  education. 
However,  there  are  more  than  25,000,000  children  in 
the  schools,  while  the  number  of  criminals  is  variously 
estimated  from  500,000  to  1,000,000. 
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Organization  for  Special  Education 

£  cSHE  work  of  adapting  our  present  educational  knowledge  and  equipment  to  the  needs 
V^  J  of  the  handicapped  child  is  still  in  its  infancy.  As  no  two  types  of  handicaps  are  the 
same  one  can  readily  see  that  an  adequate  educational  program  for  all  types  of  handicapped 
children  is  not  only  more  expensive  than  usual  but  must  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
such  children  in  a  way  that  will  tend  to  make  them  "social  fits"  instead  of  "misfits"  in  the 
complex  environment  of  modern  life. 

The  Board  of  Education  during  the  year  1931-1932  has  put  into  operation  a  growing 
program  of  Special  Education  which  included  the  physically  and  mentally  handicapped 
child. 

A.    PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED 

(a)  Open  Air  Classes 

(b)  Buena  Vista  Health  School 

(c)  The  Sunshine  School  for  Crippled  Children 

(d)  Hospital  Classes  for  Crippled  Children 

(e)  Home  Teachers  for  Home  Bound  Crippled  Children 

(f)  Conservation  of  Vision  Classes 

(g)  The  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf 

(h)     Contact  Classes  for  the  Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hearing 
(i)      Lip  Reading  Classes  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing 
(j)      Correction  of  Speech  Defects  Classes 

B.  MENTALLY  HANDICAPPED 
Ungraded  Classes  for  Mentally  Handicapped 
Physically  Handicapped — Health  Schools  and  Classes.  The  City  maintains  four  Open  Air 
Classes.  Three  are  located  at  the  Hancock  School,  which  is  situated  in  the  congested  North 
Beach  District  where  there  is  a  mixed  foreign  population.  The  fourth  class  is  on  the  roof 
of  the  Pacific  Heights  School  and  draws  its  pupils  from  the  more  favored  residential 
districts. 

The  Buena  Vista  Health  School  is  located  in  the  "Mission  Warm  Belt"  of  San  Francisco. 
It  has  7  teachers,  a  supervising  principal  and  an  enrollment  of  over  160  pupils. 

As  in  all  schools  and  classes  for  the  physically  handicapped  children,  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion exercises  general  and  pedagogic  supervision  and  the  Department  of  Public  Health 
supervises  the  health,  admission  and  discharge  of  such  children. 

The  groups  admitted  to  the  Health  Classes  are  tubercular  cases  of  the  contact  or  pre- 
tubercular  types,  cardiacs,  mal-nourished  and  under-devitalized  children,  asthmatics,  children 
of  a  nervous  nature,  and  those  who  require  special  observation  during  convalescence  from 
communicable  or  other  debilitating  diseases. 
Sunshine  School  and  Hospital  Classes 

The  Sunshine  School  is  established  for  mentally  normal  but  crippled  children.  The 
enrollment  is  more  than  100  children.  Here  we  find  a  happy  group  doing  in  most  cases  as 
much  as  their  physical  condition  permits.  The  Board  of  Education  gives  taxi  service  to  and 
from  school  to  all  of  these  crippled  children.  The  children  find  very  little  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing up  with  the  regular  school  work  and  are  given  intensive  training  in  the  fundamentals. 

Here  again  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health  proper  gymnastic 
exercises  are  given  to  these  children,  as  well  as  special  nutrition,  care  and  supervised  rest 
periods.  The  school  is  equipped  with  wheel  chairs  and  special  desks  that  can  be  easily 
adjusted  to  the  physical  imperfection  of  the  child. 

There  are  five  Hospital  Classes  for  children,  two  at  the  San  Francisco  County  Hospital, 
two  at  Shriners'  Hospital  and  one  at  the  Children's  Hospital.  The  teachers  of  all  these  classes 
go  from  ward  to  ward  and  bed  to  bed  or  to  separate  groups  in  a  class  room  and  give  these 
children  such  help  as  will  keep  them  up  to  their  respective  grades.  A  double  purpose  is 
achieved;  (1)  There  is  no  retardation  of  such  children  and  (2)  There  is  the  normal  occupa- 
tion of  the  child's  mind. 
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The  latest  feature  in  the  educational  program  in  San  Francisco  is  the  Home  Teaching  of 
Crippled  Children  who  are  unable  because  of  their  physical  condition  to  attend  the  Sunshine 
School.  The  epidemic  of  infantile  paralysis  in  1930  created  a  demand  for  such  home  teaching 
to  79  children  of  elementary  school  age  and  19  children  of  high  school  age.  This  service  is 
rendered  by  certificated  substitutes  who  give  two,  one  hour  lessons  each  week  at  a  salary  of 
$1.50  per  hour.  The  number  of  substitutes  employed  in  this  service  in  1931-32  was  51. 

Conservation  of  Vision  Classes. 

There  are  now  three  classes  for  the  Conservation  of  Vision  located  respectively  at  the 
Everett  Junior  High,  Sanchez  and  Jean  Parker  Schools.  The  class  rooms  are  specially  painted 
and  are  illuminated  to  prevent  a  glaring  light.  The  text  books  are  printed  in  24  point  type 
and  the  teachers  prepare  bulletin  size  typewritten  lessons.  Special  equipment  in  the  form  of 
tilt-top  desks,  unglazed  paper,  soft  pencils,  and  special  lights  are  also  supplied  to  this  class. 

The  oculist  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health  examines  these  pupils  at  least  once  a 
term  and  when  sufficient  improvement  has  been  made  he  gives  permission  for  re-entrance 
to  the  regular  school, 
regular  school. 

Special  Facilities  jor  the  Deaf  and  the  Hard  of  Hearing. 

Throughout  the  department  there  are  lip  reading  classes  taught  by  three  full  time  rotat- 
ing teachers  and  seventeen  part  time  teachers.  The  children  receiving  this  instruction  have  a 
hearing  loss  of  from  15  %  to  25  %  in  one  or  both  ears  as  determined  by  a  2A  or  a  4A  Audio- 
meter hearing  test.  This  year  349  pupils  received  this  service. 

The  children  who  prove  to  have  a  loss  of  from  25  %  to  50  %  are  recommended  for  a 
Contact  Class,  of  which  there  are  two  in  San  Francisco.  In  those  classes  the  children  receive 
special  instruction  in  lip  reading  and  special  coaching  in  their  lessons.  Otherwise  they  contact 
regular  hearing  classes  for  their  recitations. 

The  children  who  are  totally  deaf  or  profoundly  deafened  are  sent  to  the  Oral  School  for 
the  Deaf  where  seven  specially  trained  teachers  work  with  them  to  develop  voice  and  speech. 
49  is  the  pupil  enrollment  in  this  school. 

A  radio-ear  was  in  constant  daily  use  for  hearing  stimulation  and  the  improvement  of 
the  speaking  voice  of  those  children  having  residual  hearing.  The  results  have  been  most 
satisfactory. 

Correction  of  Speech  Defects.  The  Correction  of  Speech  Defects  was  handled  by  seven 
full  time  rotating  teachers  and  fifty-one  part  time  teachers.  This  department  handles  cases 
of  stammering,  stuttering  and  all  forms  of  defective  articulation.  This  service  reaches  all  of 
the  elementary,  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools. 

For  the  year  closing  June  10,  1932  the  classes  for  stammerers  and  nervous  speech  dis- 
orders handled  927  cases 

149  in  the  Senior  High  Schools 
168  in  the  Junior  High  Schools 
610  in  the  Elementary  Schools 


927 


The  second  type  of  speech  class  handles  such  articulatory  defects  as  lisping,  lateral 
emission,  delayed  speech,  sound  substitution  and  the  development  of  speech  after  surgery. 
For  the  year  ending  June  10,  1932  there  were  1645  cases  in  these  classes. 

Mentally  Handicapped — Special  Education  for  the  Retarded. 

Two  units,  one  at  the  Cleveland  School  and  one  at  the  Marshall  were  added  to  this 
branch  of  the  work  in  1931-32,  bringing  the  number  of  ungraded  classes  to  59.  The  total 
enrollment  for  the  year  was  1322,  boys  920  and  girls  402. 

After  Care  and  Follow  Up  for  Ungraded  Classes. 

The  present  after  care  and  follow  up  work  for  the  Ungraded  Classes  includes  2258  cases 
at  the  present  time.  (1516  boys — 742  girls). 
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Curriculum  Problems  Committees  Active 

CURRICULUM  developments  went  forward  during  the  year  in  both  elementary  and 
secondary  fields.  In  the  elementary  schools,  following  the  cooperative  procedure  of  the 
past  several  years,  committees  of  teachers  and  administrative  officers  completed  the  course  of 
study  bulletins  in  Music,  Physical  Education,  and  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grade  Subjects,  and 
also  produced  a  text-book  for  use  of  children  in  the  fourth  grades.  In  the  secondary  schools 
a  general  survey  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  present  courses  was  had  through  the 
agency,  likewise,  of  committees  cooperating  with  administrative  officers.  These  committees 
were  known  as  Curriculum  Problems  Committees  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  they 
produced  a  body  of  materials  that  will  be  of  basic  importance  in  directing  modifications  and 
revisions  of  the  present  courses. 

The  membership  of  the  several  curriculum  committees  follows: 

Music  Committee — Grades  4,  5,  6 — Elementary  Schools 

Mrs.  Edith  Cochran,  Chairman,  Principal,  John  Muir  School;  Mrs.  E.  Roth,  Vice- 
principal,  Winfield  Scott  School;  EfEe  Smith,  Principal,  Frank  McCoppin  School;  Mrs. 
Jessie  Nichols,  Pacific  Heights  School;  Mrs.  M.  McGlade,  Girls  High  School;  Amy  Kelly, 
Sanchez  School;  Edith  Fleming,  Music  Department;  Bertha  Widmer,  Dudley  Stone  School; 
Jean  Gray,  Vice-principal,  Madison  School;  and  Mrs.  Mildred  Burke,  Sutro  School. 
Health  and  Physical  Education — Crades  4,  5,  6 — Elementary  Schools 

Lesley  Reilly,  Chairman,  Francisco  Junior  High  School;  Mrs.  Grace  Ahlers,  Buena  Vista 
School;  Charlotte  M.  Koeppe,  Vice-principal,  Farragut  School;  Glenn  Mack,  Physical 
Education  Department;  Clara  White,  Principal,  Laguna  Honda  School;  Dora  Savage,  Vice- 
principal,  Francisco  Junior  High  School;  Mary  Arline  Brady,  Buena  Vista  School;  and  Mrs. 
Shirley  Harris  Mc Arthur,  Grattan  School. 

Articulated  Program — Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades,  Elementary  Schools 

Mary  E.  Reene,  Chairman,  Principal,  Grattan  School;  Mabel  Delavan,  Bay  View  School; 
Estelle  Holchester,  Francis  Scott  Key  School;  Ruth  Pechart,  Guadalupe  School;  Marjorie  C. 
Atthowe,  Pacific  Heights  School;  Marie  Geary,  Vice-principal,  Redding  School;  Aileen 
McCarthy,  Vice-principal,  Sherman  School;  Genevieve  Russell,  Visitacion  Valley  School; 
Myrna  Garibaldi,  Sherman  School;  Winona  McCullough,  Pacific  Heights  School;  Lillian 
Koch,  Vice-principal,  Dudley  Stone  School;  Elizabeth  Harbey,  Bernal  School;  and  Grace 
Butler,  Spring  Valley  School. 

"San  Francisco — Her  Story" 

A  208-page  text-book  in  color  for  use  of  children  in  the  fourth  grades,  was  completed 

by  a  committee  of  elementary  school  teachers.    The  authors  were:  Mrs.  Edith  Cochran, 

Chairman,  Principal,  John  Muir  School;  Zoa  Meyer,  John  Muir  School;  Annette  Schraft, 

Sherman  School;  Marguerite  Lentz,  Fremont  School,  and  Cecilia  Papini,  Guadalupe  School. 

Junior  High  School  Curriculum  Problems  Committees 

General  Science — Olga  Schwelinger,  Chairman,  Horace  Mann  Junior  High;  Mary 
McFeeley,  Aptos  Junior  High;  Walter  Pickett,  Daniel  Webster  Junior  High;  Fred  Gerlach, 
Everett  Junior  High;  Mrs.  Marguerite  Gray,  Aptos  Junior  High;  Elizabeth  Stall,  John 
Swett  Junior  High;  Carl  E.  Ekloff,  Noe  Valley  Junior  High;  A.  R.  McClure,  Portola 
Junior  High;  Lawrence  Hawkinson,  Presidio  Junior  High;  Margaret  Jung,  Roosevelt  Junior 
High,  and  Mary  Murphy,  Francisco  Junior  High. 

Language — Mildred  I.  Gorham,  Chairman,  Noe  Valley  Junior  High;  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Watts,  Aptos  Junior  High;  Ann  Mandich,  Everett  Junior  High  School;  Mildred  Rauner, 
Daniel  Webster  Junior  High;  Emily  DeBuren,  Francisco  Junior  High;  Charlotte  Latapie, 
John  Swett  Junior  High;  Louise  Shaw,  Portola  Junior  High;  Florence  Smith,  Presidio 
Junior  High;  Mrs.  Helen  Street,  Roosevelt  Junior  High,  and  Emily  Gray,  Horace  Mann 
Junior  High. 

Mathematics — James  O'Grady,  Chairman,  Everett  Junior  High;  Thomas  Bass,  Aptos 
Junior  High;  Ruth  Magnuson,  Daniel  Webster  Junior  High;  Marion  Schmidt,  Francisco 
Junior  High;  Thad  Rose,  Horace  Mann  Junior  High;  Elizabeth  Richards,  John  Swett 
Junior  High;  Catherine  Manning,  Noe  Valley  Junior  High;  Paul  Silvey,  Portola  Junior 
High;  Olive  Laird,  Presidio  Junior  High,  and  Ethel  Boyers,  Rooesvelt  Junior  High. 
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PERSONNEL  OF  Art — Elsa  Ludeke,  Noe  Valley  Junior  High;  Marie  E.  Brooks,  Horace  Mann  Junior 

COMMITTEES  High;  Mabel  Broz,  Portola  Junior  High;  Esther  Rosen,  Presidio  Junior  High;   Millie 

Treskow,  Francisco  Junior  High;  Mrs.  G.  H.  Thompson,  Aptos  Junior  High;  Evelyn  Barber, 

Everett  Junior  High;  Elizabeth  Andreason,  Daniel  Webster  Junior  High;  Ida  E.  Brown, 

John  Swett  Junior  High,  and  L.  E.  Nevraumont,  Roosevelt  Junior  High. 

Physical  Education — Boys — A.  Cruz,  Chairman,  Francisco  Junior  High;  H.  E.  Amey, 
Roosevelt  Junior  High;  C.  W.  Andrews,  Aptos  Junior  High;  Wm.  T.  Byrne,  Everett 
Junior  High;  C.  E.  Lawrence,  Noe  Valley  Juinor  High;  J.  Oeschger,  Portola  Junior  High; 
J.  S.  Faulkner,  Presidio  Junior  High;  G.  W.  Wilson,  John  Swett  Junior  High;  Frank 
Zanazzi,  Horace  Mann  Junior  High,  and  Wm.  T.  Bowker,  Daniel  Webster  Junior  High. 

Girls — Mary  J.  Demma,  Chairman,  Francisco  Junior  High;  May  E.  Schou,  Presidio 
Junior  High;  Mrs.  L.  Greenwood,  Aptos  Junior  High;  Mrs.  S.  H.  Lussier,  Francisco  Junior 
High;  Mrs.  Roberta  Meyer,  Horace  Mann  Junior  High;  Jannette  Van  Drutten,  Noe  Valley 
Junior  High;  Mrs.  H.  Cunningham,  Portola  Junior  High;  Kathryn  McGlinchey,  Daniel 
Webster  Junior  High;  Lenore  Black,  John  Swett  Junior  High,  and  Bessie  Mendler,  Roosevelt 
Junior  High. 

Commercial — Mrs.  Mildred  Goldsmith,  Chairman,  Roosevelt  Junior  High;  Ethel 
Coller,  Aptos  Junior  High;  Grace  Gray,  Daniel  Webster  Junior  High;  Olive  Boyle,  Everett 
Junior  High;  Katherine  Kergan,  Francisco  Junior  High;  Hildur  Anderson,  Horace  Mann 
Junior  High;  Ivan  Barker,  John  Swett  Junior  High;  Gladys  McLeod,  Noe  Valley  Junior 
High;  Mrs.  Vera  Simmons,  Presidio  Junior  High,  and  Arthur  Vogelein,  Portola  Junior  High. 

Music — Robert  Barron,  Aptos  Junior  High;  Arlene  Lynch,  Daniel  Webster  Junior 
High;  Mrs.  Frances  Rauer,  Everett  Junior  High;  Nellie  Mahoney,  Horace  Mann  Junior 
High;  Mrs.  Lois  Evans,  Francisco  Junior  High;  Evelyn  Applegate,  John  Swett  Junior  High; 
Mrs.  Georgia  Leith,  Noe  Valley  Junior  High;  Celine  Combatalade,  Portola  Junior  High; 
Marion  Copeland,  Presidio  Junior  High,  and  Mrs.  Rose  Stofrer,  Roosevelt  Junior  High. 

Industrial  Arts — Charles  A.  Leininger,  Chairman,  Aptos  Junior  High;  A.  J.  Kirst, 
Roosevelt  Junior  High;  J.  Sanderson,  Daniel  Webster  Junior  High;  J.  T.  Wasley,  Everett 
Junior  High;  W.  F.  Armstrong,  Francisco  Junior  High;  E.  H.  Stivers,  Horace  Mann  Junior 
High;  George  Kessler,  John  Swett  Junior  High;  C.  A.  Shepard,  Noe  Valley  Junior  High; 
C.  H.  North,  Presidio  Junior  High,  and  C.  E.  Lundy,  Portola  Junior  High. 

English — Lesley  Reilly,  Chairman,  Francisco  Junior  High;  George  Camp,  Aptos 
Junior  High;  Alma  Rosen,  Daniel  Webster  Junior  High;  Barbara  Nourse,  Everett  Junior 
High;  Mrs.  M.  Ainsworth,  Horace  Mann  Junior  High;  Mrs.  A.  L.  Feldhym,  John  Swett 
Junior  High;  Helen  Heuer,  Noe  Valley  Junior  High;  Amy  Suttey,  Portola  Junior  High; 
Adelaide  McConnell,  Presidio  Junior  High,  and  Lorraine  Meyer,  Roosevelt  Junior  High. 

Home  Economics — Irma  Ross,  Chairman,  Horace  Mann  Junior  High;  Lenore  Wood- 
ward, Aptos  Junior  High;  Gertrude  Kyle,  Daniel  Webster  Junior  High;  Alpha  Jeffers, 
Everett  Junior  High;  Flora  Daneri,  Francisco  Junior  High;  Mrs.  Maude  Fisher,  John 
Swett  Junior  High;  Mildred  Congdon,  Noe  Valley  Junior  High;  Agnes  Busjaeger,  Roose- 
velt Junior  High,  and  Mrs.  Helen  Douglas,  Portola  Junior  High. 

Social  Science — Marion  Crane,  Chairman,  Roosevelt  Junior  High;  Anna  Anderson, 
Aptos  Junior  High;  Marie  Wegener,  Daniel  Webster  Junior  High;  Mrs.  Ida  Kumle, 
Everett  Junior  High;  Nellie  Walsh,  Francisco  Junior  High;  Delphine  Morrison,  John  Swett 
Junior  High;  Jessie  Wagner,  Noe  Valley  Junior  High;  Evelyn  Moore,  Portola  Junior  High; 
Gertrude  Mavis,  Presidio  Junior  High,  and  Maie  Toland,  Horace  Mann  Junior  High. 
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Bureau  of  Attendance  and  Guidance 

^PECIALISTS  in  the  field  of  child  welfare  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
checking  upon  absences  in  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  and  after  investigation 
of  the  underlying  causes  to  make  certain  that  children  are  returned  to  school  under  the 
most  ideal  conditions. 

Eleven  of  these  specialists  operating  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Attendance 
and  Guidance  are  capable  of  discerning  the  basic  causes  of  habitual  truancy  and  of  applying 
remedial  measures  which  in  the  final  determination  benefit  the  child  by  bringing  the 
school  and  the  home  to  a  common  understanding  of  the  individual  problem  presented. 

Supervisors  of  Attendance  divide  the  city  into  eleven  districts  and  operate  effectively  by 
constant  communication  with  the  central  office  and  the  schools.  In  the  past  year  approxi- 
mately 25,000  cases  of  habitual  truancy  were  remedied  by  attendance  officers  who  approached 
the  problem  in  a  sympathetic  understanding  manner  with  the  idea  that  the  welfare  of  the 
child  is  of  paramount  consideration. 

Each  member  of  the  field  group  of  attendance  officers  holds  a  bachelor's  degree  from 
a  University  of  recognized  standing,  a  teacher's  certificate  and  a  certificate  of  child  welfare 
training  from  the  state.  The  background  and  training  of  these  experts  gives  them  oppor- 
tunity to  discover  the  causes  of  truancy  and  apply  proper  remedial  measures  in  a  manner 
far  more  successful  than  was  used  by  the  old  time  truant  officer,  who,  clothed  with  full 
police  powers,  confined  his  activities  to  ordering  children  who  were  absent  from  school 
back  to  their  classes. 

Without  attempting  to  intrude  upon  the  privacy  of  the  home  in  unwarranted  fashion, 
the  skilled  attendance  officers  of  the  Bureau  of  Attendance  and  Guidance,  seek  in  a  sympa- 
thetic manner  to  uncover  the  underlying  causes  of  absence.  It  may  be  that  the  child  is 
without  shoes  with  which  to  come  to  school,  in  which  case  the  attendance  officer  makes 
certain  that  footwear  is  provided  by  an  established  relief  agency.  In  many  cases  it  has  been 
discovered  that  the  household  was  without  food  or  means  with  which  to  provide  it.  The 
attendance  officer  thereupon  places  the  family  in  immediate  contact  with  city  relief  agencies 
and  the  household  is  supplied  wtih  food  at  regular  intervals. 

In  still  other  cases  it  has  been  discovered  that  parents  sometimes  permit  a  larger  child 
to  remain  at  home  to  care  for  an  ill  person  while  the  mother  is  engaged  in  household  duties. 
Attendance  officers  are  able  to  suggest  in  these  cases  that  a  fund  was  made  available  by  the 
late  Senator  James  D.  Phelan  under  the  terms  of  which  hourly  aid  may  be  given  in  worthy 
homes  to  care  for  sick  members  of  the  family  while  other  members  of  the  household  are  gain- 
fully employed. 

Attendance  officers  also  discover  cases  where  children  remain  away  from  school  because 
all  other  members  of  the  classes  are  smaller  in  stature  or  younger  than  they.  In  such  situa- 
tions these  specialists  are  authorized  to  transfer  students  to  classes  in  junior  or  senior  high 
schools  in  order  to  restore  the  interest  of  the  child  in  school. 

In  cases  where  incorrigible  children  become  habitual  truants  despite  all  remedial 
measures  which  may  be  applied  by  skilled  field  attendance  officers  The  Bureau  of  Attend- 
ance and  Guidance  has  been  instrumental  in  setting  up  a  Diagnostic  School  to  which  the 
pupil  is  assigned  for  a  closer  observation  and  after  careful  detailed  study  corrective  measures 
are  applied  with  the  hope  of  restoring  the  child  to  his  former  class. 

The  work  of  the  trained  attendance  officers  is  but  one  phase  of  the  sphere  of  aqtivity 
of  the  Bureau  of  Attendance  and  Guidance.  It  has  established  the  continuing  census 
whereby  the  name  of  every  child  in  San  Francisco  is  kept  on  file,  whether  the  child  attends 
public  or  private  schools.  Through  a  daily  check  with  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  the 
various  social  agencies  in  the  community  the  names  of  all  new  arrivals  in  the  community 
are  learned  and  arrangements  are  perfected  to  place  the  children  in  schools  most  accessible 
and  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  newcomers. 

The  general  economic  depression  has  considerably  affected  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
of  Attendance  and  Guidance  during  the  past  year.    Not  only  has  there  been  a  steadily 
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increasing  number  of  attendance  cases,  but  most  of  these  have  required  more  intensive 
treatment.  In  addition  to  the  many  transients,  many  families  have  left  the  city  only  to 
return  after  a  short  time  when  they  failed  to  find  work  elsewhere.  Within  the  city  itself 
there  has  been  constant  moving  due  to  inability  to  pay  rent.  Children  have  been  kept 
home  from  school  because  they  lacked  shoes,  clothing,  and  carfare,  or  sufficient  food.  This 
made  it  necessary  for  the  Supervisor  of  Attendance  to  refer  the  family  to  the  proper  agency 
and  to  follow  up  the  children  until  they  were  rehabilitated.  On  the  one  hand  were  families 
who  had  never  needed  help  before  and  now  find  it  difficult  to  accept  aid — on  the  other 
were  those  in  whom  the  lowering  of  standards  has  brought  about  a  growing  attitude  of 
carelessness  and  expectation  of  others  to  do  everything  for  them,  so  that  resourcefulness, 
training  and  experience  of  the  Supervisors  of  Attendance  have  been  taxed  in  order  to  bring 
about  satisfactory  adjustments. 

This  year  completed  the  ninth  term  of  work  in  the  Diagnostic  School,  during  which 
there  has  been  steadily  increasing  understanding  of  the  purpose  and  type  of  service  rendered, 
and  fine  cooperation  with  the  schools.  A  larger  percentage  of  cases  has  been  referred  for 
other  than  purely  bothersome  and  delinquent  traits — for  personality  difficulties,  bad  health, 
and  bad  home  conditions. 

Although  the  majority  of  entrants  are  still  between  thirteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age, 
more  schools  are  recognizing  problems  in  the  beginning  stages  and  sending  them  earlier, 
thus  allowing  the  Diagnostic  School  to  apply  preventive  and  constructive  rather  than  pallia- 
tive measures.  At  the  same  time  more  schools  are  accepting  Diagnostic  School  children  and 
carrying  out  the  suggestions  in  a  true  spirit  of  social-mindedness. 

In  addition  to  checking  all  school  lists  on  the  census  files  so  that  every  card  has  accurate 
address,  date  of  birth,  school  and  grade,  an  average  of  one  hundred  transfers  was  handled 
every  school  day.  Not  only  were  all  entered  without  transfer  slips,  left  without  transfer 
slips,  and  transfers  within  the  city  carefully  checked,  but  all  transfers  out  of  town  were 
forwarded  and  followed  up. 

Junior  College  lists  of  San  Francisco  students  attending  Bakersfield,  Chaffee,  Glendale, 
Los  Angeles,  Marin,  Marysville,  Modesto,  Riverside,  Sacramento,  San  Jose,  San  Mateo, 
and  Santa  Rosa  Junior  Colleges  were  checked  for  residence  and  cost  of  tuition,  as  were 
the  lists  of  those  children  from  San  Francisco  who  were  sent  to  Stanford  Convalescent 
Home. 

All  special  permits  for  minors  under  sixteen  years  of  age  to  work  are  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Attendance  and  Guidance,  the  financial  status  of  the  family,  the  child's  school 
record,  and  the  proposed  place  of  employment  being  investigated  by  a  Supervisor  of 
Attendance. 

Because  of  the  dearth  of  jobs  for  minors,  the  number  of  special  permits  issued  in  1931-32 
was  50;  the  number  refused  was  122.  In  addition,  159  permits  were  issued  for  minors  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  to  work  after  school  hours. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Adolph  and  Max  Rosenberg,  a  series  of  occupational  studies 
was  prepared  for  young  people  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Attendance  and  Guid- 
ance. Each  pamphlet  aims  to  present  an  adequate  picture  of  the  industry  in  order  that 
students  may  be  enabled  to  make  an  intelligent  vocational  choice. 

An  outgrowth  of  working  permits  has  been  the  securing  of  school  homes  for  both 
girls  and  boys  to  aid  them  to  stay  in  school.  All  homes  are  investigated  by  a  Supervisor  of 
Attendance  before  a  child  is  placed,  and  are  frequently  contacted  afterwards. 

The  applications  of  all  pupils  to  be  transported  to  the  Gough  School  for  the  Deaf  are 
personally  investigated  by  a  Supervisor  of  Attendance.  All  parents  are  required  insofar 
as  they  are  able  to  assume  responsibility  for  their  handicapped  children.  To  prevent  dis- 
crimination and  unnecessary  expense,  a  case  file  is  maintained  and  checked  frequently. 

In  addition  to  assisting  high  school  counselors  and  advising  individual  students, 
vocational  talks  were  arranged  for  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  and  about  30  industrial 
excursions  planned.  Extensive  vocational  conferences  were  held  for  ninth  year  pupils  in 
two  different  junior  high  schools. 
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Students  Win  National  Recognition 

XN  the  senior  high  schools,  a  noteworthy  feature  of  the  art  work  was  the  recognition 
received  by  students  working  in  the  field  of  illustration,  particularly  in  the  project 
sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Publications  of  the  National  Education  Association.  Out  of 
eight  cartoons  published  by  that  organization  and  broadcasted  through  reproductions  sent 
to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  four  were  produced  by  students  in  the  San  Francisco  High 
Schools. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  students  in  the  high  schools  have  each  month  contributed 
many  designs  for  the  covers  of  the  monthly  journal  of  our  Parent-Teacher  Association.  This 
has  been  a  most  practical  piece  of  work  in  that  it  has  afforded  students  an  opportunity  of 
working  along  a  vocational  line  of  work,  namely,  making  illustrations  for  a  definite  purpose 
within  a  given  space  and  illustrating  a  theme  which  varied  from  month  to  month.  This 
was  not  only  an  unusual  experience  for  those  students  who  participated  in  this  project 
submitted  by  the  Parent-Teacher  organization,  but  gave  them  an  opportunity  for  services 
without  any  return  to  them  outside  of  finding  their  work  reproduced  as  a  cover  design. 

The  art  work  in  the  junior  high  schools  progressed  satisfactorily.  Definite  advance  was 
made  in  the  practical  work  of  illustration,  both  in  Pen  and  Ink  and  in  Linoleum  Block 
Prints  done  in  connection  with  the  School  Journal  issued  at  the  end  of  the  Spring  Term. 

The  clubs,  such  as  those  devoted  to  Stagecraft,  and  those  occupying  themselves  with 
the  making  of  things  for  the  home,  have  done  much  to  make  art  of  practical  value. 

The  elementary  division  of  the  Art  Department  has  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion 
the  second  year  of  intensive  training  of  teachers  in  service  through  Study  Group  organization. 
There  has  been  sustained  interest  in  these  groups  throughout  the  entire  year. 

Each  Study  Group  embodied  a  definite  phase  of  art  and  gave  the  teachers  the  oppor- 
tunity of  gaining  more  theoretical  and  technical  knowledge  of  the  art  principles  that  are 
employed  in  the  various  creative  activities  in  the  classrooms  of  the  modern  school. 

In  the  classrooms  the  teachers  showed  more  confidence  in  the  presentation  of  their 
work  and  in  conducting  the  discussions  with  the  class  of  the  progress  that  was  made  and  the 
results  that  were  obtained.  Generally,  the  teachers  displayed  noticeably  more  initiative  and 
self-reliance  in  guiding  their  classes  in  the  solution  of  original  problems. 

The  art  principles  that  were  applied  to  the  activities  of  the  creative  work  periods 
greatly  improved  the  quality  and  appearance  of  the  results. 

Pageants,  stage  productions  and  tableaux,  and  classroom  displays  were  finer  than  in 
any  previous  year.  There  was  distinct  evidence  of  the  application  of  the  principles  of  color, 
composition,  and  arrangements.  Those  teachers  who  planned  their  rooms  with  their  classes 
found  that  the  children  took  great  personal  pride  and  responsibility  in  the  appearance  of 
their  surroundings. 

Scores  of  books  on  science,  nature  study,  and  poetry,  toys  from  the  creative  work  and 
art  periods,  and  creative  illustrations  from  the  art  periods  were  made  in  the  Fall  in  the 
interests  of  the  Community  Chest.  In  each  of  these  activities,  teachers  worked  almost 
independently  and  quite  independently  in  several  cases  applying  the  principles  they  had 
learned  in  the  Study  Groups.  The  children  themselves  experienced  the  joy  that  comes  from 
being  of  service  to  some  one  less  fortunate  than  themselves. 
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Home  Economics  Department 

Vp>HERE  were  in  1931-32  thirty-eight  teachers  in  the  home  economics  department,  dis- 
^^^tributed  as  follows: 

1  Supervisor. 

1  Teacher  in  charge  of  mid-morning  lunches  in  85  schools,  and  of  cafeterias  in  9  schools. 
27  Teachers  in  10  junior  high  schools.  Four  of  these  teachers  also  teach  some  academic 
subjects.  Four  of  these  teachers  also  manage  cafeterias. 

9  Teachers  in  twenty-two  elementary  schools. 
Enrollment  in  home  economics  classes,  spring  term,  1932: 

In  junior  high  schools  3918 

In  elementary  schools  and  special  classes 2327 

Total  enrollment  6245 

The  mid-morning  lunch  service  for  undernourished  children  is  in  charge  of  the  home 
economics  department.  Children  usually  pay  for  their  lunches,  but  during  period  of  economic 
stress  many  children  have  come  to  school  hungry,  and  have  not  been  able  to  buy  lunches.  At 
least  one-fifth  of  the  lunches  are  given  free.  The  Municipal  Employees'  Unemployment 
Relief  Fund  has  appropriated  three  thousand  dollars,  and  the  San  Francisco  Tuberculosis 
Association  has  given  three  hundred  dollars  for  free  lunches  for  needy  children.  School 
principals  and  the  school  nurses  select  the  children. 

The  conditions  for  learning  have  not  been  seriously  affected  by  the  condition  of  the 
times.  Some  classes  have  been  too  large,  and  many  pupils  have  been  unable  to  get  materials 
for  sewing  projects,  but  the  home  economics  teachers  have  risen  to  the  occasion  and  the 
work  has  gone  on  successfully.  Unusual  stress  has  been  given  to  careful  buying.  Girls  have 
been  shown  how  they  could  buy  cooperatively,  how  old  materials  might  be  utilized  and  how 
thrift  might  be  practiced  cleverly.  Both  teachers  and  their  friends  have  contributed  money 
and  materials  to  clothing  classes.  More  than  a  thousand  cooking  outfits  have  been  made  in 
class.  These  consist  of  aprons,  towels,  head  bands,  bags  and  oven  holders.  Three  thousand 
dresses  and  one  thousand  pajamas  have  been  made  in  school  and  "modeled"  at  our  "fashion 
shows."  Curtains,  table  scarves  and  other  household  furnishings  have  been  presented  at 
home  on  "Mother's  Day."  Little  sisters  have  received  gifts  at  Christmas. 

Besides  what  our  pupils  made  for  themselves  and  their  homes  they  have  made  many 
garments  for  charity.  The  San  Francisco  branch  of  the  Needlework  Guild  of  America  is 
proud  of  the  fact  that  it  has  the  largest  junior  membership  in  the  United  States.  This  mem- 
bership is  in  our  senior  and  junior  high  schools  and  the  number  of  garments  contributed 
runs  into  the  thousands.  The  home  economics  classes  also  carry  on  many  projects  for  the 
schools.  In  the  junior  high  schools  this  year  nine  thousand  and  fifty-seven  costumes  were 
made  for  plays  and  operettas.  As  each  costume  consisted  of  at  least  four  parts,  it  is  obvious 
that  this  is  quite  a  task.  Block  letters  and  capes  for  orchestra  members  are  other  school 
projects.  Food  classes  have  prepared  and  served  refreshments  at  numerous  school  functions. 

The  two  new  junior  high  schools,  the  Aptos  Junior  High  School  and  the  James  Lick 
Junior  High  School,  have  well  equipped  economics  departments.  All  of  the  junior  high 
schools  are  up  to  date  in  their  home  economics  departments,  and  our  laboratories  in  the 
elementary  schools  are  attractive  and  efficient  notwithstanding  their  long  years  of  service. 
Equipment  for  teaching  home  nursing  and  for  laundry  courses  are  among  the  newest 
improvements  in  junior  high  schools. 
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DHE  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  functions  efficiently  in  six  San  Francisco  high 
schools,  viz.:  Balboa,  Commerce,  Galileo,  Lowell,  Mission  and  Polytechnic.  During 
this  school  year  the  authorized  strength  of  1400,  as  prescribed  by  the  War  Department,  has 
been  maintained.  The  course  of  instruction  includes:  military  courtesy  and  discipline,  hygiene 
and  first  aid  to  the  injured,  drill  and  command,  physical  training,  and  seven  other  subjects. 

The  general  object  of  the  course  of  instruction  is  primarily  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
intelligent  citizenship  by  inculcating  in  the  student  habits  of  precision,  orderliness,  courtesy, 
correctness  of  posture  and  deportment,  leadership,  and  respect  for,  and  loyalty  to,  constituted 
authority;  and  secondarily,  to  prepare  him  for  further  military  instruction  which  will  qualify 
him  for  a  position  of  leadership  in  time  of  national  emergency. 

Military  training  is  training  in  accuracy.  Training  in  accuracy  aids  in  the  development 
of  character.  Character  largely  determines  the  success  or  failure  of  the  individual  in  life. 

The  complete  course  of  instruction  comprises  three  years,  and  the  scope  is  equivalent  to 
that  of  the  basic  course  in  infantry  units,  senior  division,  maintained  in  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. Approximately  five  hours  per  week  are  allotted  to  this  subject. 

Evidence  of  definite  progress  and  improvement  of  the  unit  is  found  in  the  following 
record  of  its  performances  and  appearance  at  important  events  of  the  school  year: 

(a)  As  a  result  of  the  Annual  Inspection  made  by  Colonel  Jerome  G.  Pillow,  Cavalry, 
D.O.L.,  R.O.T.C.  Officer,  Ninth  Corps  Area,  on  April  4,  5  and  6,  1932,  Galileo  and 
Polytechnic  High  Schools  brought  distinction  to  the  unit  by  receiving  ratings  as  Honor 
High  Schools,  Galileo  being  fourth  and  Polytechnic  fifth  in  the  Ninth  Corps  Area. 
The  other  schools  attained  satisfactory  ratings. 

(b)  On  December  3,  1931,  at  the  annual  competition  for  the  Commandant's  Cup,  held 
at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  the  unit  was  reviewed  by  Major  General  Malin  Craig, 
commanding  the  Ninth  Corps  Area,  who  was  highly  pleased  with  its  appearance  and 
efficiency.  Polytechnic  won  the  trophy. 

(c)  The  annual  indoor  competition  at  the  Civic  Auditorium,  May  6,  1932,  was 
witnessed  by  a  capacity  audience  of  approximately  10,000  persons,  including  public 
city  and  school  officials,  Army  officers,  distinguished  citizens,  and  members  of  many 
patriotic  organizations.  Brigadier  General  James  H.  Reeves,  who  officially  represented 
the  Commanding  General  of  the  Ninth  Corps  Area,  complimented  the  Professor  of 
Military  Science  and  Tactics  on  the  excellence  of  the  competition.  Winners  of  the  three 
principal  events  were:  Platoon  Competition,  Polytechnic;  Band  Competition,  Mission; 
Physical  Training  Competition,  High  School  of  Commerce. 

(d)  In  the  Ninth  Corps  Area  Gallery  Rifle  Matches,  conducted  between  January  26  and 
February  25,  1932,  the  San  Francisco  High  Schools  attained  a  higher  comparative 
rating  than  ever  before.  Polytechnic  was  seventh  and  Commerce  thirteenth  among  the 
thirty-six  schools  in  the  Ninth  Corps  Area. 

(e)  On  November  11,  1931,  the  band  and  a  selected  company  from  Galileo  High 
School,  representing  the  unit,  won  the  "Montgomery- Ward  Trophy",  in  the  competi- 
tive review  preceding  the  Army-Navy  Football  Game,  at  the  University  of  California 
Memorial  Stadium,  before  approximately  70,000  persons.  Other  competing  units  were 
Oakland  High  Schools  and  the  Alameda  High  School. 

(f)  On  March  15,  1932,  Major  General  Malin  Craig,  Commanding  General,  Ninth 
Corps  Area,  accompanied  by  Major  Benjamin  C.  Lockwood,  General  Staff,  made  a 
detailed  tactical  inspection  and  test  of  the  Polytechnic  Battalion,  and  rated  the  condition 
of  the  unit,  individual  equipment  and  training  demonstrations  excellent. 

(g)  About  1200  members  of  the  unit  marched  in  the  annual  Memorial  Day  Parade, 
May  30,  1932,  and  presented  a  most  creditable  appearance. 

(h)  Examinations,  conducted  during  May  and  June,  1932,  for  the  selection  of  cadet 
officers  for  the  1932-1933  academic  year,  disclosed  the  increasing  effectiveness  of  the 
instruction  in  developing  qualities  of  leadership,  a  sense  of  responsibility,  and  the 
ability  to  transmit  knowledge  to  others. 
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GO-OPERATION  with  the  State  program  in  Health  and  Physical  Education  was  main- 
tained throughout  the  year.  Members  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  served 
as  officers  and  committeemen  on  various  state  committees  in  the  field  of  Physical  Education, 
especially  on  the  curriculum  committee  on  a  course  of  study  in  Health  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion in  State  Teachers'  Colleges  of  California  for  elementary  school  teachers. 

Many  exhibitions  were  given  under  the  direction  of  teachers  of  Physical  Education  in 
the  high  and  junior  high  schools,  and  also  in  elementary  schools  with  the  advice  and  technical 
assistance  of  the  Special  Assistant  Supervisors  of  Physical  Education.  Their  services  were  par- 
ticularly valuable  in  instituting  and  interpreting  the  Course  of  Study  in  Physical  Education 
issued  in  the  fall  term,  1931. 

There  was  a  very  interesting  development  of  folk  dancing  in  the  elementary  schools  in 
the  following  respects:  More  time  was  given  continuously  to  folk  dancing,  better  correlation 
was  achieved  with  art,  music  and  history  and  increased  skill  and  finish  of  performance 
marked  the  program.  A  long-sought  objective  was  reached  by  a  number  of  schools  this  year 
— the  boys  were  successful  in  folk  dancing,  both  alone  and  when  associated  with  girls. 

The  P.  S.  A.  L.  work  was  conducted  in  two  divisions — one  for  6th  grade  schools,  the 
other  for  8th  grade  schools.  In  spite  of  the  discontinuance  of  teachers'  and  umpires'  pay  for 
this  work,  the  baseball  season  was  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion.  Only  40  %  of  the 
schools,  however,  completed  the  Grade  Athletics,  in  contrast  with  100%  in  1930-31. 
Girls'  Play  in  the  elementary  schools  showed  an  attendance  of  25,421. 
Enrollment  in  the  eighteen  school  corrective  centers  and  the  two  Saturday  morning 
centers  totaled  2006  for  the  year,  a  slight  increase  over  last  year. 

The  Annual  Play  Day  of  the  junior  high  school  girls  was  replaced  this  year  by  many 
invitational  play  days  at  individual  schools. 

Many  significant,  though  not  spectacular  improvements  have  occurred  in  the  teaching 
of  physical  education  in  the  high  schools  and  the  junior  high  schools.  Among  many  may  be 
mentioned  the  following  developments: 

The  schools  were  granted  enough  medical  assistance  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  this  year  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  an  adequate  system  of  examinations  and 
procedure  based  thereon. 

A  number  of  schools  have  begun  to  program  students  in  physical  education  by  grades, 
thus  rendering  possible  a  graded  and  progressive  course  of  study. 
Many  projects  in  health  and  posture  of  an  original  type  have  been  employed,  one  even 
carrying  over  into  a  group  of  parents. 

Improvements  in  physical  efficiency  tests  have  been  noted,  with  increased  number  of 
events  and  participation  in  intramural  sports. 

Greater  attention  has  been  paid  in  a  number  of  schools  to  better  the  instruction  in 
hygiene  and  to  increase  the  opportunities  in  the  program  of  character  education. 


c% 


.  comparison  of  school  costs  by  states  shows  that 
California  spends  $27.70  per  hundred  of  tax  returns  for 
education,  ranging  twenty-ninth  in  a  tabulation  of 
states  which  shows  North  Dakota  highest  with  $52.13. 
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The  Superintendent's  Advisory  Council 

J^C\  HE  Superintendent's  Advisory  Council  of  the  San  Francisco  School  Department  has 
%.  J  received  commendation  from  educators  in  other  cities  because  it  is  an  attempt  to 
bring  about  a  democratic  basis  for  mutual  understanding  and  cooperation  between  "line 
and  staff"  members.  The  Council  consists  of  28  members  each  of  whom  represents  a 
particular  group  of  the  School  Department.  The  plan  of  organization  is  such  that  all 
teachers  and  administrators  are  represented  on  the  Council.  The  members  are  elected  for 
a  period  of  two  years,  approximately  half  of  them  being  elected  each  year  so  that  the  entire 
personnel  is  not  changed  at  one  time.  The  Council  elects  from  its  own  members  a  chairman 
and  a  secretary.  Meetings  are  held  the  third  Friday  of  each  month  during  the  school  year. 
The  Superintendent  meets  with  the  Council  at  these  monthly  meetings  and  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  as  well  as  to  offer  suggestions  for  the  good  of  the  School  Department. 

The  work  of  the  Council  is  two-fold: — (a)  to  bring  to  the  Superintendent  suggestions 
and  recommendations  and  to  direct  his  attention  to  important  problems  from  all  sections 
of  the  Department;  (b)  to  receive  suggestions  from  the  Superintendent  and  to  work  on 
problems  suggested  by  him.  The  net  result  of  these  endeavors  is  to  bring  the  superintendent's 
office  and  the  teachers  closer  together  and  to  promote  a  better  understanding  which  is 
mutually  profitable. 

A  program  committee  brings  in  a  report  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  year  in  which 
problems  and  topics  for  discussion  and  study  are  suggested  for  the  coming  year.  The 
report  of  the  program  committee  forms  the  basis  for  the  work  of  the  monthly  meetings. 
In  addition  to  this,  special  problems  arise  and  are  investigated  by  special  committees.  Many 
problems  are  considered  informally  at  these  monthly  meetings  with  the  Superintendent. 
This  year  such  problems  as  the  following  came  up  for  discussion  in  these  conferences: 
teacher  payment  problems  including  with-held  salaries;  the  eleven  payment  plan  for 
salaries;  school  finances,  the  budget  and  economies;  unemployment  relief  contributions 
which  plan  was  later  explained  at  mass  meetings  of  teachers;  matters  of  school  legislation; 
interpretation  of  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Department  as  well  as  the  California  School 
Code. 

The  chairman  of  the  Council  presented  a  report  in  which  he  urged  that  the  presidents 
of  the  various  teacher  organizations  of  the  Department  form  a  central  committee  in  order 
to  unify  the  activities  of  the  Department.  This  step  seemed  imperative  owing  to  the  great 
number  of  local  teacher  organizations.  The  suggestion  was  made  several  times  that  there 
are  two  problems  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Council.  The  first  is  that  the  represen- 
tative on  the  Council  has,  in  many  cases,  no  contact  with  the  group  which  he  represents. 
The  second  point  is  that  the  Council  does  not  have  any  definite  plan  of  action  or  publicity 
so  far  as  the  studies  and  reports  and  recommendations  of  the  Council  are  concerned.  Many 
committees  turned  in  fine  reports.  In  some  cases  brief  digests  or  resumes  of  the  reports 
were  given  in  the  printed  bulletins  of  the  School  Department  but  the  space  in  these  publi- 
cations is  of  necessity  limited. 

Personnel  of  Council,  1931-1932 

Mrs.  Maude  Stephens,  Kindergarten  (Grattan). 

Miss  Elaine  Crosson,  First  Grade  (Hawthorne). 

Miss  Alice  Murphy,  Second  Grade  (Edison). 

Miss  Regina  O'Donnell,  Fifth  grade  (Yerba  Buena). 

Miss  Mona  Williams,  Sixth  Grade  (Parkside). 

Miss  Mabel  Delavan,  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades  (Bayview). 

Miss  Anita  Cosgrove,  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades  (Sunshine). 

Fred  V.  Cann,  Junior  High  School  (Roosevelt). 

Miss  Rebecca  Brown,  Junior  High  School  (Aptos). 

Miss  Ann  Mandich,  Junior  High  School  (Everett). 

J.  L.  Dixon,  H.  S.  English  (Balboa). 

Miss  Josephine  Cereghino,  H.  S.  Language,  Fine  Arts,  Music  (Commerce). 
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C.  L.  Kitchen,  H.  S.  Social  Studies  and  Physical  Education  (Lowell). 

Miss  Mary  Lahey,  Elementary  Principal  of  Special  Schools  (Buena  Vista). 

Miss  Agnes  O'Neill,  Vice-Principals  (Bayview). 

Miss  Anne  Hagerty,  Elementary  Principals  (with  seventh  and  eighth  grades)  (Monroe). 

Miss  Frances  O'Connor,  Third  Grade  (Alvarado). 

Miss  Elizabeth  Robinson,  Fourth  Grade  (Excelsior). 

Carl  A.  Anderson,  Junior  High  School  Principals  (Presidio). 

Frank  Schoch,  H.  S.  Commercial,  Domestic  Arts,  Mechanic  Arts,  Mechanical  Drawing 

(Commerce). 
Joseph  Burch,  Evening  School  Principals  (Horace  Mann). 
George  Finnegan,  Evening  School  Teachers  (Humboldt). 
C.  A.  Colmore,  H.  S.  Mathematics  and  Science  (Commerce). 

(Elected  to  succeed  Arthur  Smith  of  Mission,  resigned.) 
Robert  F.  Gray,  Directors  (Department  of  Research  and  Service). 
Miss  Louise  Lombard,  Supervisors  (Atypical  Classes). 
Robert  R.  Chase,  High  School  Principals  (Balboa). 
Miss  Edna  Cotrel,  Assistant  Supervisors  (Speech  Department). 
Carl  A.  Anderson,  Chairman. 
Mrs.  Maude  Stephens,  Secretary. 

Meetings  of  the  Council,  1931-1932 

October      1931.     Installation  of  new  officers  and  members. 
Officers  for  the  year: 

Carl  A.  Anderson,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Maude  Stephens,  Secretary 
Report  of  Program  Committee  for  the  Year 

Carl  A.  Anderson 

Miss  Louise  Lombard 
November  1931.     "The  Competitive  Examination  Plan  for  Junior  High,  Continuation,  and 
Senior  High  School  Positions  in  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools." 

Robert  F.  Gray,  Director  of  Department  of  Educational  Research 
and  Service. 
January      1932.     "Teaching  as  a  Profession." 

F.  B.  Schoch,  High  School  of  Commerce. 
"A  Code  of  Ethics  for  Teachers." 

J.  L.  Dixon,  Balboa  High  School. 
February    1932.     "A  Program  of  Training  for  Teachers  in  Service." 

Miss  Regina  O'Donnell,  Yerba  Buena. 

Miss  Agnes  O'Neill,  Bayview. 

Miss  Alice  Murphy,  Edison. 
"Economies  in  Education.'" 

Joseph  Burch,  Horace  Mann  Evening  School  and  Polytechnic  High. 
March        1932.     "Articulation  between  Elementary,  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools." 

Robert  R.  Chase,  Balboa. 

Miss  Mabel  Delavan,  Bayview. 

Miss  Ann  Mandich,  Everett. 
April  1932.     "The  Delinquent  or  Incorrigible  Pupil  and  the  Juvenile  Court.'" 

Miss  Edna  Cotrel,  Speech  Department. 

Miss  Louise  Lombard,  Atypical  Classes. 

C.  L.  Kitchen,  Lowell. 

George  Brammer,  Continuation  School. 

Miss  Mary  Lahey,  Buena  Vista. 
Report  of  Program  Committee  for  1932-1933. 

Fred  V.  Cann,  Roosevelt. 

Mrs.  Maude  Stephens,  Grattan. 

Mrs.  Cecelia  Wagner,  Yerba  Buena. 
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Industrial  Arts  Department 


a  SPLENDID  spirit  of  cooperation  and  progress  prevails  among  the  teaching  staff. 
The  average  pupil  achievement  in  the  work  of  the  several  shops  is  highly  commend- 
able; the  projects  themselves  are  highly  practical  and  useful  in  character. 
Units  of  the  Department. 

Elementary  Schools,  7th  and  8th  Grades,  Boys. 

Number  of  Shops 14 

Teachers    1 0 

Schools  served    26 

"  Boys  Enrolled  2263 

Junior  High  Schools 

Number  of  Schools   10 

Teachers _ 46 

"  Boys  Enrolled  66J6 

Senior  High  Schools 

Number  of  Schools  having  Shops 4 

Teachers    23 

"  Boys  Enrolled  3192 

Additions — Installations 
Aptos  Junior  High: 

Detailed  arrangements  for  the  installation  of  all  shop  equipment  and  machinery,  in  each 
of  the  school  shops  as  follows:  Cabinet  Shop,  Elementary  Woodwork,  Sheet  Metal,  Printing, 
Electric,  Auto-Machine.  All  are  now  in  operation. 
James  Lick  Junior  High: 

Detailed  specifications,  for  the  transfer  of  certain  equipment  from  storeroom,  for  the 
purchase  of  all  other  needed  tools  and  machinery,  for  all  shops  as  follows:  Cabinet  Shop, 
Sheet  Metal,  Printing,  Auto-Machine. 

Safety  and  Safety  Devices 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  and  effort  was  put  forth  in  the 
matter  of  proper  methods  and  direction  in  the  use  of  the  various  safety  devices  as  applied  to 
certain  types  of  machines. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  several  machines,  covering  the  requirements  in  their  operation, 
and  a  definite  program  was  developed;  after  due  discussion,  it  was  printed  and  put  in  the 
hands  of  each  teacher  having  to  do  with  the  operation  and  care  of  machinery,  as  a  code  of 
procedure.  Following  the  inspection  of  the  several  shop  equipments  by  the  Industrial  Acci- 
dent Commission  early  in  the  Spring  term,  and  in  accord  with  their  recommendations,  the 
Department  head  has  been  busily  engaged  in  all  of  the  shops  with  the  making,  installing  and 
remodelling  of  the  various  safety  devices,  as  set  forth  in  the  report. 
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.  ll  the  commissioners  profoundly  believe  that, 
primarily,  each  teacher  is  the  controlling  and  govern- 
ing influence  in  the  school.  He  or  she  is  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  child  in  the  classroom,  and  in  point  of 
law  and  reality  stands  in  the  relation  of  parent  to  child 
in  the  hours  of  the  child's  school  life. 

Ira  W.  Coburn, 
Commissioner  of  Education 
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XNASMUCH  as  a  brief  summary  of  the  new  system  of  choosing  secondary  school 
teachers  by  an  examination  system  has  heretofore  been  published  (see  Superintend- 
ent's Annual  Report,  1930-31),  it  is  now  perhaps  appropriate  to  appraise  the  results  to  date. 

The  written  examinations  were  held  in  May  1931  and  the  other  sections  of  the  examina- 
tion were  completed  by  the  close  of  the  Summer.  The  three  written  examinations  were  of 
the  objective  type — namely,  completion,  true  and  false,  multiple  choice  and  matching. 
Each  one  of  the  tests  was  so  constructed  that  it  avoided  technical  or  controversial  matters 
but  also  sampled  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  the  whole  field  under  consideration. 

The  amount  and  quality  of  the  training  and  experience  were  measured  by  scales  and 
other  devices  so  constructed  and  regulated  that  all  applicants  would  be  scored  on  a  basis 
that  would  permit  a  fair  and  impartial  as  well  as  an  impersonal  competition.  Each  candi- 
date entered  into  competition  only  with  other  persons  who  were  seeking  to  qualify  for 
appointment  in  the  same  subject  and  with  no  one  else. 

The  rules  provided  that  eligibles  were  to  be  qualified  in  eighteen  subjects  if  they  sought 
junior  high  school  positions  and  in  nineteen  if  they  were  interested  in  day  and  evening 
high  school  appointment.  These  subjects  correspond,  in  the  main,  to  the  main  fields  or 
departments  comprised  within  the  scope  of  the  secondary  curriculum. 

Two  general  groups  of  teachers  took  the  examination:  one  consisted  of  those  teachers 
in  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  who  were  seeking  placement  in  either  junior  high 
schools  who,  too,  chose  whether  they  would  seek  junior  high  school  or  high  school  positions, 
schools  who  too,  chose  whether  they  would  seek  junior  high  school  or  high  school  positions. 
Each  applicant  chose  one  subject  in  which  to  endeavor  to  qualify. 

The  San  Francisco  Public  School  teachers  were  excused  by  the  Board  from  the  three 
written  examinations  but  their  scores  in  the  other  three  sections  of  the  examination  were, 
by  a  simple  formula,  made  comparable  with  the  scores  of  the  new  applicants  who  took  all 
four  sections.  Thus  both  groups  could,  in  accordance  with  the  rules,  be  merged  and  arranged 
in  one  list  under  each  subject,  their  rank  order  from  highest  to  lowest  depending  on  their 
total  scores.  The  individuals  ranking  highest  on  each  list,  to  a  number  previously  deter- 
mined by  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Education,  became  the  official  subject  eligible  list. 

The  total  number  competing  in  the  examination  was  one  thousand  eleven,  dis- 
tributed thus:  three  hundred  sixty-four  were  seeking  junior  high  school  positions,  of  which 
number  one  hundred  thirty-five  were  San  Francisco  Public  School  teachers  and  two  hun- 
dred twenty-nine  were  new  applicants;  and  six  hundred  forty-seven  were  candidates  for 
high  school  placement,  with  two  hundred  thirty-six  San  Francisco  teachers  and  four  hundred 
eleven  new  applicants.  Out  of  these  numbers  one  hundred  six  were  to  be  qualified  for  the 
junior  high  school  subject  eligible  lists  and  one  hundred  forty-one  for  the  subject  eligible 
lists  for  the  continuation  school  and  day  and  evening  high  schools.  Thus  the  whole  number 
of  eligibles  would  be  two  hundred  forty-seven  or  about  one-fourth  of  all  the  applicants. 

The  eligible  lists  were  completed  and  formally  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Education 
during  the  Fall  of  1931,  after  which  all  appointments  to  teaching  positions,  except  in  the 
elementary  schools,  were  made  from  these  lists.  The  unexpectedly  large  numbers  taking 
the  examination  and  the  proper  settlement  of  several  problems  that  could  not  be  foreseen 
in  the  new  venture,  with  no  precedents  for  guidance,  made  the  completion  of  the  examina- 
tion and  the  compiling  of  the  official  lists  a  slow  task.  The  general  charge  of  this  examina- 
tion was  given  to  the  Bureau  of  Personnel,  ably  assisted  by  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Re- 
search and  Service  which  gave  particular  attention  to  the  scoring  of  the  written  examination 
papers. 

For  a  considerable  period  of  years  all  elementary  school  teachers  have  been  selected 
from  eligible  lists  qualified  by  an  elementary  teachers'  competitive  examination  which  is 
given  at  no  stated  times,  but  is  announced  only  when  a  need  arises  to  add  to  the  lists.  The 
examination  method  of  selecting  candidates  for  all  day  and  evening  secondary  teaching 
positions  results  in  the  choosing  of  all  teachers  by  a  method  that  is  as  impersonal,  as  objective 
and  as  fair  in  its  operation  as  possible. 
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Necrology 


>^-J  WENTY-SIX  teachers  whose  days  were  given  to  teaching  in  the  San  Francisco  Public 
V,  J  Schools  were  called  by  death  during  the  fiscal  year  1931-32.  Of  this  number  eighteen 
had  retired  after  long  and  honorable  service  devoted  to  the  education  of  San  Francisco 
children.  Eight  teachers  died  in  the  service. 

In  accordance  with  a  custom  as  old  as  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools,  the  Board  of 
Education,  in  each  case,  adjourned  meetings  out  of  respect  to  the  memories  of  these  devoted 
public  servants  whose  greatest  joy  was  found  in  their  daily  work  in  the  classroom  and  the 
knowledge  that  their  influence  was  profound  in  moulding  the  lives  of  the  citizens  of  the 
community. 

Dr.  Arthur  W.  Scott,  principal  of  Girls  High  School  for  22  years,  died  in  San  Francisco 
on  April  15  after  a  sudden  illness  of  three  day's  duration.  The  death  of  Dr.  Scott  removed 
one  who  had  had  a  noteworthy  experience  of  more  than  50  years  as  an  educator.  A  few 
weeks  before  his  death  Dr.  Scott  was  honored  by  appointment  on  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  University  of  California.  He  retired  from  the  principalship  of  Girls  High  School  in 
1927,  five  years  prior  to  his  death. 

Four  retired  principals  of  elementary  schools  were  called  by  death  during  the  year. 

Miss  Rose  Goldsmith,  whose  incumbency  of  the  principalship  of  the  Fremont  Ele- 
mentary School  reached  its  conclusion  on  October  1,  1925,  died  on  August  1,  1931.  Since 
her  entrance  upon  a  professional  career  a  half-century  ago,  Miss  Goldsmith  had  ever  given 
meritorious  service  to  the  great  cause  of  education. 

Miss  Augusta  C.  Robertson,  vice-principal  of  the  Pacific  Heights  Elementary  School 
until  her  retirement  in  1925,  passed  away  on  October  20,  1931.  Miss  Robertson  had  appro- 
priated 58  years  of  her  life  to  the  development  of  the  child. 

Miss  Ida  M.  Kervan,  former  principal  of  the  Lafayette  Elementary  School,  died  on 
October  1,  1931.  Since  her  retirement  in  1925  Miss  Kervan  had  continued  to  display  an 
active  interest  in  professional  relationships,  particularly  those  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of 
the  teachers. 

Janette  C.  Hillman,  principal  of  the  Laguna  Honda  School  until  September  1,  1929 
when  she  retired,  died  on  October  1,  1931.  Miss  Hillman  was  actively  identified  with  the 
San  Francisco  Public  Schools  for  50  years,  and  during  that  time  gained  wide  recognition 
for  her  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  highest  ideals  as  woman,  teacher,  and  principal. 

Miss  Edith  M.  Gilmore,  principal  of  the  Starr  King  Elementary  School  until  May  1, 
1931,  when  she  retired  after  33  years  of  service,  passed  away  on  June  15,  1932.  Miss  Gilmore 
was  known  among  professional  educators  for  her  fidelity  to  the  basic  standards  of  elementary 
education. 

The  complete  list  of  deaths  for  the  year  follows: 


FOUR 

PRINCIPALS 
CALLED  BY 
DEATH 


DEATHS  AMONG  RETIRED  TEACHERS 


Adams,  Clara  A. 
Coyle,  Mary  G. 
Donnelly,  M.  Louise 
Dunn,  Catherine  E. 
Erkson,  Jane  H. 
Gilmore,  Edith  M. 

Prin.  Starr  King 
Goldsmith,  Rose 

Prin.  Fremont 
Hertz,  Regina 
Hillman,  Janette  C. 

Prin.  Laguna  Honda 
Jordi,  Sarah  J. 
Kervan,  Ida  M. 

Prin.  Lafayette 


Entered  Dept. 
March  1871 
May  5,  1897 
July  23,  1875 
July  1885 
Nov.  8,  1897 
August  1898 


Retired 
Oct.  1,  1925 
Apr.  1,  1931 
Mar.  31, 1919 
Jan.  5,  1915 
Oct.  10,  1922 
May  1,  1931 


Date  of  Death 
May  26,  1932 
Nov.  19,  1931 
June  5,  1932 
Feb.  21,  1932 
Mar.  10, 1932 
June  15, 1932 


Mar.  1,  1873  Oct.  1,  1925  Aug.  1,  1931 

July        1886  Sept.  1,  1908  Aug.22,  1931 

Feb.  13,  1879  Sept.  1,  1929  Aug.  16,  1931 

Sept.       1905  July  1,   1926  Dec.  26,  1931 

Sept.       1872  Oct.  1,  1925  Oct.  1,  1931 


OBITUARY  OF 

RETIRED 

TEACHERS 
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DEATHS 

IN 

SERVICE 


Lewis,  Rose  P. 
Mahoney,  Margaret  J. 
McLaughlin,  Abbie 
O'Leary,  Ella  R. 
Robertson,  Augusta  C. 

V.  P.  Pacific  Heights 
Scott,  Dr.  Arthur  W. 

Prin.  Girls  High 
Whirlow,  Harriet  E. 


Antonovich,  Elvida  C. 
Barrett,  Annie  V. 
Bell,  Gertrude  E.  Mrs. 
Brooke,  Idylwylde  M. 

Resigned  July  1908; 
Nolan,  Louise 
Tormey,  Mary  E. 
Townley,  Robert  P. 
Wieland,  Stella  M. 


July  1886 
Feb.  1881 
July  15,  1884 
Jan.  1899 
July        1867 


July   1,  1931  Dec.  6,  1931 

Apr.  1,  1914  Dec.  7,  1931 

May  5,  1919  Oct.  16,  1931 

Apr.  1,  1915  Feb.  18,  1932 

Oct.  1,  1925  Oct.  20,  1931 


Aug.  2,  1870 
DEATHS  (in  service) 

Teacher — Lowell 
Teacher — Lowell 
Teacher — Junipero  Serra 
Teacher — Cleveland 
reinstated  August  16,  1926 
Teacher — Jefferson 
Teacher — Aptos  Jr. 
Teacher — Francisco  Jr. 
Vice-Pr. — LeConte 


May  12,  1904     Jan.   1,   1926    Apr.  15,  1932 
Sept.  6,  1906    Feb.  26,  1932 


Entered  Dept.  Died 

Aug.       1919  Mar.  26, 1932 

July  31,  1917  Nov.12, 1931 

Nov.  18, 1919  July  28,  1931 

Aug.       1903  Jan.  28,  1932 

Jan.  13,  1905  July  19,  1931 

July  27,  1914  Dec.  2,  1931 

Aug.  16, 1926  Oct.  28,  1931 

Dec.  19, 1907  June  21, 1932 


Recompense 

Cach  one  may  see\  his  way  to  go, 

Some  field  to  conquer  where  he  will, 
But  let  me  lead  the  lives  of  youth, 

I  as\  no  greater  place  to  fill; 
Here  one  will  find  no  primrose  path, 

No  simple  tas\,  no  tranquil  way, 
Nor  will  he  find  the  road  to  wealth, 

Nor  things  that  wealth  might  well  repay; 
But  ever  in  this  wor\  for  youth, 

A  song  will  sing  within  his  breast, 
A  song  that  drives  his  spirit  on 

To  lead  youth  in  his  endless  quest; 
And  all  the  wealth  the  world  may  have, 

In  lands  or  goods  or  shining  gold, 
Will  never  seem  to  dear  to  him, 

As  when  his  leadership  is  told; 
Forever  will  he  thin\  and  dream 

Of  those  he  led  across  the  years, 
And  ever  will  sweet  echoes  come 

To  bring  a  smile,  or  maybe,  tears; 
He  finds  his  wealth  in  youthful  lives, 

In  lives  of  promise  well  begun, 
And  this  will  be  his  greatest  joy, 

His  recompense  for  wor\  well  done. 

— Scott  Thompson. 
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Summary  of  Expenditures  For  Schools 

OURING  the  fiscal  year  1931-1932  the  income  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education 
from  all  sources  was  $11,530,986.12.  Of  this  amount  $1,949,570.49  was  received  from 
the  State  of  California  on  the  basis  of  average  daily  attendance  in  the  elementary,  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  of  the  city;  $102,975.20  was  represented  by  income  from  properties  owned 
by  the  Board  of  Education;  $105,297.55  was  received  from  the  Board  of  Health  and  the  Police 
Department  as  an  inter-department  payment  against  health  and  attendance  officer  service 
rendered  in  the  schools;  $3,969.50  was  remitted  to  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  by  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  payment  for  instruction  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act;  and 
$8,545.30  was  derived  from  other  sources.  The  balance  of  the  income  $9,360,628.08  was 
received  from  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 

The  income  for  the  purposes  of  expenditure  was  divided  as  follows:  $1,731,993.56  for 
capital  outlays  and  debt  service;  $9,798,992.56  for  current  expenses  of  school  maintenance. 

Itemized  List  of  Expenditures 
Actual  expenditures  for  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  schools  totaled  $9,552,745.66. 
The  major  item  of  expense  in  this  subdivision  was  $7,686,655.87  expended  for  principals', 
teachers',  supervisors'  and  janitors'  salaries.  Other  items  included: 

General  supplies $419,138.74 

Upkeep  of  school  buildings  409,030.56 

Cost  of  administration 270,121.75 

Other  expenses — health  service,  junior  college  tuition,  rents,  insurance, 

contributions  to  Retirement  System,  etc. 767,798.74 

The  total  expenditure  for  teachers'  salaries  alone  during  1931-1932  was  $7,139,213.85 — 
an  increase  of  $190,238.57  over  the  previous  year  owing  to  automatic  salary  increases  and 
increased  number  of  teachers. 

The  total  amount  actually  expended  for  land,  buildings  and  equipment  was  $1,047,- 
906.67  which  was  divided  as  follows: 

Cost  of  land  for  school  sites $  20,054.28 

Construction  of  buildings : 866,398.82 

Purchase  of  equipment  161,453.57 

Bonded  Debt 
The  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  had  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1931- 
1932  a  bonded  debt  of  $13,776,000  comprising  the  unpaid  balances  on  the  bond  issues  of  1908, 
1910,  1918  and  1923. 

These  balances  were  as  follows: 

Issue  of  1908 , $  1,400,000 

1910 125,000 

1918 1,751,000 

1923.. 10,500,000 


Total $13,776,000 

The  total  bond  debt  was  reduced  by  $699,000  during  the  year,  and  $706,032.50  interest 

was  also  paid. 

Value  of  School  Buildings 
The  conservative  value  of  San  Francisco  public  school  buildings — land  and  equipment 

— is  estimated  at  $37,494,759.04  based  upon  actual  costs.  Included  in  the  inventory  of 

property,  however,  are  many  valuable  parcels  of  land  which  were  obtained  by  the  city  by 

claim  or  gifts  in  the  early  years  of  the  municipality. 

In  the  last  twelve  years  sixty-five  of  the  school  buildings  in  San  Francisco  have  either  been 

replaced  with  modern  structures  or  have  had  additions,  representing  an  expenditure  of 

$24,207,785.98,  as  follows:  sites  $4,855,761.78,  construction  $19,352,024.20.  The  new  schools 

are  designed  to  be  serviceable  for  more  than  fifty  years. 


SOURCES 
OF  INCOME 


BONDED 

DEBT 

ANALYSIS 
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Cost  of  Operating  Schools 


A  dministration : 
Salaries ". 

Supplies  


Traveling  Expenses 
Other  Objects _ 


FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1931-1932 


246,424.28 

14,737.32 

3,031.76 

5,928.39 


Instruction  Salaries : 

Supervision  

Kindergarten 


Elementary  Day 

Elementary  Evening 

Special  Schools 

Junior  High _ 

High  Day 

High  Evening 


Instruction — Supplies,  etc. : 

Kindergarten  Supplies 

Educational  Supplies 

Books 

Traveling  Expenses 


Other  Expenses  of  Instruction 

Coordinate  Activities: 

Compulsory  Education 

Medical  Inspection 

Dental  Inspection 

Nurse  Service  


Auxiliary  Agencies: 

Transportation  of  Children 

Junior  College  Tuition 

Community  Centers  


Operation : 

Janitors'  and  Engineers'  Salaries  _. 
Janitors'  and  Engineers'  Supplies 

Gas  and  Electricity 

Fuel  


Water 

Other  Expenses  of  Operation  . 


Fixed  Charges: 
Rents  


Insurance  

Workmen's  Compensation 

Court  Judgments 

Teachers'  Back  Salary  Suit  Payments 
Contributions  to  Retirement  System  ... 
Other  Expenses  of  Fixed  Charges 


Salary  Refunds  and  Warrants  Prior  Year  Cancelled.. 

Maintenance: 

Repairs  to  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Repairs  to  Janitors'  Equipment 


Repairs  to  Educational  Equipment  and  Furniture- 
Other  Expenses  of  Maintenance 


108,547.75 

195,224.45 

3,348,644.58 

42,132.60 

122,164.45 
1,037,312.31 
2,098,880.40 

196,514.71 


2,926.91 
130,986.05 
45,959.22 

2,723.78 
14,339.27 


34,513.03 
23,706.70 
20,264.34 
57,646.51 


18,602.90 

80,997.14 

8,944.06 


537,234.62 
40,905.16 
55,197.99 
49,015.56 
43,735.11 
33,349.69 


6,429.25 

14,030.39 

670.26 

3,233.35 

90,838.35 

412,008.92 

124.38 

—4,210.84 


232,193.81 

100,919.91 

64,329.39 

11,587.45 


Amount     Percentage 


270,121.75  .028 


7,149,421.25 


.749 


196,935.23 


136,130.58 


108,544.10 


.021 


.014 


.011 


759,438.13  .079 


523,124.06 


409,030.56 


.055 


.043 


$9,552,745.66 


1.000 
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Condensed  Interpretation  of  Statistical  and  Financial 
Reports,  and  a  Five-Year  Statistical  Comparison 

(a)     Condensed  Interpretation 

FOREWORD 

In  a  report  involving  statistics  the  mass  of  figures  frequently  appalls  the  uninitiated 
person  who  wishes  to  find  some  particular  selection  quickly.  When  not  familiar  with  a 
report  of  that  kind,  he  is  more  than  likely  to  lose  time  and  patience  in  his  search.  To  meet 
difficulties  arising  in  that  way,  we  have  prepared  a  number  of  questions  which  might 
readily  be  asked  by  citizens  and  have  given  the  answers  to  these  questions. 

While  most  of  these  data  are  included  in  the  report  proper,  they  are  restated  here  in 
the  form  of  condensed  interpretation. 


1.     Question: 


Answer: 


How  many  schools  fell  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Education 
at  the  close  of  the  year? 

Kindergartens  (located  in  elementary  school  buildings) 74 

Elementary  (day)  86 

Junior  High  10 

High  (day)  7 

Continuation  1 

*Elementary  (evening)  4 

*High  ( evening)  4 


Total 


186 


*Located  in  buildings  used  for  school  purposes  in  day  time. 
Question:     What  was  the  total  of  the  annual  average  daily  attendance  (which  means 
the  average  number  of  pupils  who  are  present  each  day  in  the  public  schools 
for  the  year)  for  both  day  and  evening  pupils,  including  kindergarten 
pupils? 

Answer:       Day  71,505 

Evening    3,993 


3.     Question: 


Answer: 


Total  75,498 

What  was  the  total  of  the  annual  state  enrollment  (which  means  the  number 
of  pupils  in  attendance  in  the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco  not  previously 
attending  during  the  year  any  other  public  school  in  the  State),  for  both 
day  and  evening  pupils,  including  kindergarten  pupils? 

Day  85,796 

Evening    18,899 


Total  104,695 

4.  Question:  How  many  pupils  were  actually  in  attendance  in  all  of  the  public  schools 
of  San  Francisco  on  the  basis  of  an  end-of-the-school-month  statement  of 
enrollment  (as  of  May  20,  1932)  including  both  day  and  evening  schools? 


Answer: 


Kindergarten 
Elementary  ... 
Junior  High 
High 


Day  Pupils 

3,692 

42,268 

10,933 

15,053 


Evening  Pupils 


823 


Continuation    5,698 

Adult  Education  2,193 


Total   . 79,837 


5,684 


6,507 


Total 

3,692 

43,091 

10,933 

20,737 

5,698 

2,193 

86,344 


NUMBER 
OF  SCHOOLS 


ATTENDANCE 
FIGURES 
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5.     Question: 

Answer: 


TEACHING 
POSITIONS 


6.  Question: 

Answer: 

7.  Question: 

Answer: 

8.  Question: 
Answer: 

9.  Question: 
Answer: 


10.  Question: 

Answer: 

11.  Question: 
Answer: 

12.  Question: 


Answer: 

13.  Question: 

Answer: 

14.  Question: 

Answer: 


SPECIFIC 
EXPENDITURES 


How  many   teaching  positions  were  there 
January  31,  1932? 

Kindergarten   98 

Elementary  (day) 1,477 

Junior  High  410 

High  (day)  636 

Continuation    51 

Elementary  (evening) 39 

High  (evening)  202 

In  Administrative  Offices 13 


in  the  public  schools  as  of 


Total 


2,926 


What  was  the  aggregate  income  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  1931-1932, 

derived  from  all  sources? 

$11,530,986.12 

How  much  of  this  amount  was  provided  for  capital  outlays  and  debt 

service? 

$1,731,993.56 

How  much  was  provided  for  current  expenses  of  school  maintenance  ? 

$9,798,992.56 

Through  what  sources  was  this  income  for  school  maintenance  provided? 

To  reduce  to  small  figures  on  a  percentage  basis  for  the  sake  of  clearness, 

out  of  every  dollar  received  by  the  Board  of  Education,  about  .7899  was 

provided  by  the  San  Francisco  tax  payers,  about  .1989  was  provided  by  the 

State  of  California,  and  about  .0112  by  rentals,  etc. 

Of  this  income  for  school  maintenance  and  operation,  how  much  in  dollars 

and  cents  was  received  from  the  City  of  San  Francisco? 

$7,740,413.35 

How  much  of  it  was  received  from  the  State  of  California? 

$1,949,570.49 

How  much  was  spent  as  a  total  for  public  school  purposes  in  San  Francisco 

during  the  year  1931-1932,  including  maintenance  and  operation  of  schools, 

purchase  of  land  for  school  sites,  construction  of  buildings,  purchase  of 

equipment,  interest  on  bonds  and  redemption  of  bonds? 

$12,005,684.83 

What  did  it  cost  to  maintain  and  operate  the  public  schools,  excluding 

purchase  of  land  for  school  sites,  construction  of  buildings,  purchase  of 

equipment,  bond  interest  and  bond  redemption? 

$9,552,745.66 

What  specific  items  did  these  expenditures  for  maintenance  and  operation 

include? 

(a)  Principals',  teachers',  supervisors,  and  janitors'  salaries $7,686,655.87 

(b)  General  supplies,  such  as  text  books,  pens,  pencils,  fuel, 

water,  lights,  etc. 419,138.74 

(c)  Cost  of  upkeep  of  school  buildings,  covering  maintenance 

of  ground,  buildings  and  equipment  in  good  order 409,030.56 

(d)  Cost  of  administration  of  the  Superintendent's  office,  the 
business  department,  and  other  operating  agencies  of  the 

Board   : 270,121.75 

(e)  Other    expenses    including    health    service,    attendance 


officers,  transportation  of  children,  junior  college  tuition, 
contributions  to  Retirement  System,  rents  and  insurance, 
etc 


767,798.74 


Total 


..$9,552,745.66 
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15.  Question: 
Answer: 

16.  Question: 

Answer: 

17.  Question: 

Answer: 

18.  Question: 
Answer: 


19.  Question: 
Answer: 

20.  Question: 


21. 


Answer: 
Question: 

Answer: 


22.  Question: 

Answer: 

23.  Question: 
Answer: 

24.  Question: 

Answer: 

25.  Question: 


Answer: 

26.  Question: 

Answer: 

27.  Question: 

Answer: 

28.  Question: 

Answer: 


What  were  the  total  expenditures  for  teachers'  salaries  alone  in  1931-1932? 

$7,139,213.85 

How  did  this  figure  compare  with  the  total  expenditure  for  teachers' 

salaries  alone  in  the  year  previous? 

$6,948,975.28,  an  increase  of  $190,238.57 

What  were  the  total   capital   outlays   (money   actually   paid)    for  lands, 

buildings  and  equipment  for  the  year? 

$1,047,906.67 

What  were  the  specific  items  included  in  the  total  of  capital  oudays? 

Purchase  of  land  for  school  sites  $      20,054.28 

Construction  of  buildings . 866,398.82 

Purchase  of  equipment 161,453.57 

Total $1,047,906.67 

What  is  the  estimated  value  based  on  the  actual  cost  of  all  lands,  buildings 
and  equipment  owned  by  the  public  schools  at  the  close  of  the  year? 

Lands   $  8,473,824.33 

Buildings 26,598,405 .69 

Equipment 2,422,529.02 

Total  $37,494,759.04 

What  is  the  total  of  the  bonded  indebtedness  outstanding  against  these 

lands  and  buildings  as  of  June  30,  1932? 

$13,776,000.00 

What  did  it  cost  for  school  bond  interest  and  school  bond  redemption 

during  the  year? 

Bond  interest $    706,032.50 

Bond  redemption _ 699,000.00 

Total  $1,405,032.50 

What  was  the  grand  city  total  tax  rate  per  $100.00  for  schools  (exclusive  of 

redemption  of  bonds)  for  1931-1932? 

$1.085559 

What  was  the  total  city  tax  rate  for  1931-1932? 

$4.04 

What  was  the  total  assessment  roll  (non-operative  upon  which  local  taxes 

are  levied)  for  1931-1932? 

$1,203,343,640.00 

What  was  the  cost  per  unit  of  average  daily  attendance,  exclusive  of  capital 

outlays,  to  educate  an  elementary  day  school  pupil  in  1931-1932,  excluding 

special  schools  and  classes,  but  including  kindergartens? 

$115.36 

On  the  same  basis  of  computation,  how  did  this  figure  compare  with  the 

cost  of  educating  an  elementary  day  school   pupil   in  the   school  year 

previous? 

The  cost  was  the  same  in  the  previous  school  year. 

What  was  the  cost  per  unit  of  average  daily  attendance  to  educate  a  junior 

high  school  pupil  in  1931-1932,  excluding  capital  outlays? 

$143.85 

On  the  same  basis  of  computation,  how  does  this  figure  compare  with  the 

cost  of  educating  a  junior  high  school  pupil  in  the  year  previous? 

The  cost  was  decreased  by  $9.75  per  pupil. 
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COMPARISON 
OF  COSTS 


COST  PER 
UNIT  OF 
EDUCATION 
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SPECIAL 

EDUCATION 

COSTS 


29.     Question:     What  was  the  cost  per  unit  of  average  daily  attendance  to  educate  a  high 
school  day  pupil  in  1931-1932,  excluding  capital  outlays? 
Answer:       $167.91 


30.  Question: 

Answer: 

31.  Question: 

Answer: 

32.  Question: 
Answer: 

33.  Question: 
Answer: 

34.  Question: 

Answer: 

35.  Question: 

Answer: 

36.  Question: 

Answer: 


On  the  same  basis  of  computation,  how  does  this  cost  compare  with  the 

cost  per  pupil  in  the  year  previous? 

The  cost  was  decreased  by  $3.24  per  pupil. 

With  reference  to  crippled  children  who  are  taught  in  the  Sunshine  School, 
in  the  several  hospitals  and  in  their  homes  by  visiting  teachers,  how  much 
did  it  cost  to  take  care  of  each  of  these  pupils  for  the  year? 
$310.20 

Similarly — deaf  children? 
$547.08 


Similarly- 

$430.25 


37. 

Question 

Answer: 

DIVISION 
OF 

38. 

Question 

EXPENDITURES 

Answer: 

-children  in  the  Ungraded  School  ? 


Similarly — physically  handicapped  children  in  other  special  schools  and 
classes  (Buena  Vista,  Detention  Home,  Ethan  Allen,  Diagnostic  Class)? 

$276.11 

What  was  the  cost  of  the  service  rendered  in  the  public  schools  by  trained 

nurses  and  physicians  under  the  Board  of  Health? 

$101,617.55 

What  was  the  population  of  San  Francisco  over  the  last  ten  years,  1922-1932, 
inclusive,  by  Census  returns  and  the  United  States  estimates? 

1922  529,792 

1923  539,038 

1924 548,284 

1925 557,530 

1926 _ 567,000 

1927 577,160 

1928 586,406 

1929 595,652 

1930 634,394 

193 1  650,000 

1932  665,973 

What  was  the  per  capita  cost  of  public  education  in  San  Francisco  for  the 
year  1931-1932  on  the  basis  of  the  City's  contribution? 

Maintenance $  1 1 .4 1 

Capital  ouday  and  debt  service 3.68 

Taking  every  current  expense  dollar  spent  on  education  of  a  public  school 

pupil,  how  is  this  dollar  divided? 

The  division  of  the  current  expense  dollar  is: 

Administration   $  .028 

Instruction  .770 

Auxiliary  agencies  and  coordinate  activities .025 

Operation  .079 

Fixed  Charges .055 

Maintenance    .043 


Total  $1,000 

Per  cent  of  current  expense  dollar  devoted  to  instruction  77% 
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(b)     A  Five- Year  Statistical  Comparison 

1926-1927 

Tax  rate  $  3.66 

Assessed  valuation 1,025,504,130.00* 

Total  school  expenditures 12,706,327.11 

Value  of  school  property 29,582,937.49 

Number  of  teachers 2,622 

Total  average  daily  attendance — net, 

Elementary  school  classes 48,412 

High  school  classes 13,747 

Total  state  enrollment 

Elementary  school  classes 64,256 

High  school  classes 29,099 

Total  city  enrollment 104,457 

*As  of  March  1927  and  March,  1932 
**Does  not  include  2,302  units  of  emergency  A.D.A. 


1931-1932 
f  4.04 

1,433,326,620.00* 
12,005,684.83 
37,494,759.04 
2,926 

49,526** 
21,225 

62,212 

42,483 

109,238 


School  Tax  Rate  Compared  With  Total  Tax  Rate 
Showing  Percentage  for  Various  Years 


1919-1920 

City 
Tax 
Rate 

$3.08 

Tax  Rate 

Common 

School 

Fund 

$.385 

.513 

.3625 

.5393 

.5352 

.5718 

.7416 

.70443 

.706149 

.808258 

.79136 

.833823 

.912432 

Tax  Rate 

Special 

School 

Tax 

$.053 

.12144 

.2825 

.1500 

.0778 

.0368 

.1500 

.1300 

.28114 

.262996 

.25450 

.234845 

.052811 

Tax  Rate 

for 

School 

Bond 

Interest 

$.04205 

.04657 

.037876 

.04639 

.047025 

.051496 

.03833 

.053177 

.085386 

.097037 

.090879 

.082996 

.084114 

Tax  Rate 
for 
School 
Bond 
Redemp- 
tion 

$.05365 

.05583 

.037604 

.06661 

.057775 

.036514 

.050667 

.026362 

.087074 

.088781 

.080980 

.085625 

.086564 

Percent- 
ages of 
Tax  Rate 
Allocated 
to  Schools 

for  all 
Purposes 

173279 

1920-1921    

3.18 

23171 

1921-1922    

1922-1923    

3.47 

3.47 

.207631 
231210 

1923-1924    ..... 

1924-1925    

3.47 

3.47 

.215504 
.200752 

1925-1926   

4.13 

.24845 

1926-1927   

3.66 

.249718 

1927-1928    

3.80 

.305197 

1928-1929    ... 

3.96 

.317443 

1929-1930    

3.94 

.309065 

1930-1931 

4.04 

.306260 

1931-1932    .. 

4.04 

.281169 
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Assessed  Wealth  and  Tax  Rate 

FOR  SCHOOLS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Population  of  the  City  and  County,  Federal  Census,  April  1930 634,394 

Estimated  population,  June  30,  1932 665,973 

FOR  CITY  AND  COUNTY  TAXATION 

(NON-OPERATIVE)  1931-1932             1932-1933 

Real  Estate $   344,380,529  $  341,596,925 

Improvements 351,178,268             353,540,495 

Personal  Property 97,829,863              95,106,955 

Solvent  credits  and  stocks  and  bonds 409,954,980            259,141,901 


TOTAL  (NON-OPERATIVE)  $1,203,343,640 

FOR  STATE  TAXATION  (OPERATIVE)  1931-1932 

Real  Estate .. $     11,087,760 

Value  of  improvements 11,131,230 

Personal  property 67,690,653 

Solvent  credits  and  stocks  and  bonds 281,245,047 

Franchises 65,751,462 


$1,049,386,276 

1932-1933 

$     11,513,780 

11,508,720 

43,482,434 

255,550,663 

61,884,747 


TOTAL  (OPERATIVE)  $  436,906,152        $  383,940,344 

GRAND  TOTALS  _ $1,640,249,792        $1,433,326,620 

Tax  rate  per  $100  J $4.04  $3.96 

Tax  rate  per  $100  for  schools .912432        .846772 

In  addition  to  the  revenue  derived  from  rates  of  taxation 
above  cited,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  appropriated  a 
Special  School  Tax  for  Buildings  and  Maintenance  of ..        .052811        .045045 

1931-1932  1932-1933 


Lands,  buildings  and  repairs 
Interest  on  school  bonds 


$  565,468 
706,032 


$  360,000 
669,375 


Promotion  of  health  (Board  of  Health) 
(Estmated)   

Attendance  officers  (Police  Department) 

GRAND  TOTALS 


$1,271,500 

101,618 
3,680 


1,029,375 

100,000 
2,400 


This  required  a  tax  rate  of.. 
Rate  levied  for  operation  ... 


$1,376,798 

.173127 
.912432 

$1,131,775 

.139717 

.846772 

Cost  of  schools  per  $100  assessment $1.085559  $  .986489 

School  bond  redemption $  700,000  $  700,000 

Which  required  a  tax  rate  of .085625  .086564 

Bonded  indebtedness  outstanding  June  30,  1932 $161,906,200 

Of  which  school  bonds  aggregated 13,776,000 
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The  bonded  indebtedness  for  schools,  June  30, 1932,  is  allocated  as  follows: 

Junior  High  Elementary 

Issue  of                            High  Schools          Schools  Schools  Totals 

1908  $  359,390         $1,040,610  $1,400,000 

1910  125,000         125,000 

1918  806,820             24,180  920,000  1,751,000 

1923  _. 3,089,190         2,120,390  5,290,420  10,500,000 

$4,380,400       $2,144,570       $7,251,030      $13,776,000 

Per  cent  of  school  bond  issue    31.80%  15.57%  52.63% 

Bonded  indebtedness  outstanding  July  2,  1932 $158,721,200 

Of  which  school  bonds  accounted  for 13,575,000 

PER  CAPITA  COST  ON  AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE 

1931-1932 

1.  For  the  high  schools  (day)  __ ....$167.91 

2.  For  the  continuation  school 179.63* 

3.  For  the  adult  education 208.93 

4.  For  the  high  schools  (evening)  128.80** 

5.  For  the  junior  high  schools 143.85 

6.  For  the  elementary  schools  (day) 116.67 

7.  For  the  special  schools  (day) 339.98 

8.  For  the  elementary  schools  (evening) 184.03** 

9.  For  the  kindergartens 99.01 

Per  cent  of  the  salaries  of  the  San  Francisco  teachers  paid  by  the  State,  27.3%. 

*Average  daily  attendance  for  the  continuation  school  as  computed  under  the 
State  Law  allows  one  unit  for  each  four  hours  attendance,  approximately  one 
unit  for  each  four  pupils  actually  attending. 

**Under  the  same  rule  average  daily  attendance  in  evening  schools  is  computed 
by  allowing  one  for  each  one  and  seven-ninths  (1-7/9)  pupils  actually  attending. 

AGGREGATE  COST  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 

1931-1932 

1.  Operating  only  $9,552,745.66 

2.  (a)  Capital  outlay,  including  (b)  bond  interest  and 
(c)  bond  redemption: 

(a)  $1,047,906.67 

(b) 706,032.50 

(c)  699,000.00  2,452,939.17 

Amount  of  the  several  items  in  the  annual 

receipts  for  the  public  schools _  11,530,986.12 

Present  amount  invested  in  buildings,  lands 
and  equipment: 

Buildings  $26,598,405.69 

Lands 8,473,824.33 

Equipment 2,422,529.02  37,494,759.04 
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School  Bonds  Outstanding  June  30, 1932 

Against  Issue  of  1908  Issue  of  1910  Issue  of  1918  Issue  of  1923       Total 

Senior  High  Schools 

Abraham  Lincoln $    213,850  $    213,850 

Balboa  149,790  149,790 

Galileo  $452,200  276,340  728,540 

George  Washington 310,620  310,620 

Girls    $114,260         2,450  116,710 

High  School  of  Commerce 83,750        106,770  1,165,060  1,355,580 

Lowell   129,480         129,480 

Mission   31,900        247,850  959,790  1,239,540 

Polytechnic  $125,000        11,290  136,290 

Junior  High  Schools 

Everett 1,332,100  1,332,100 

Francisco  15,500  15,500 

Horace  Mann  24,180        24,180 

Marina  204,930  204,930 

Portola    530,500  530,500 

Roosevelt    37,360  37,360 

Elementary  Schools 1,040,610        920,000        5,290,420         7,251,030 

Total    $1,400,000  $125,000       $1,751,000     $10,500,000     $13,776,000 

Bonded  indebtedness  of  City  and  County  June  30,  1932 $161,906,200 

Of  which  school  bonds  accounted  for 13,776,000 

Bonded  indebtedness  July  2,  1932 158,721,000 

Of  which  school  bonds  accounted  for 13,575,000 


School  Bond  1923  Fund 

Expenditures  for  fiscal  year  from  July  1,  1931  to  June  30,  1932 

School                            Lands            Plans        Buildings     Equipment  Miscellaneous    Total 

Polytechnic  High __    $     363.90     $     363.90 

Total  High  Schools $     363.90     $     363.90 

James  Lick  Junior  High  ....     $19,728.91 $19,728.91 

Total  Jr.  High  Schools...     $19,728.91     $19,728.91 

GRAND  TOTAL $20,092.81     $20,092.81 


Interest  and  Redemption  of  School  Bonds 

Year  Ending  June  30,  1932 

Outstanding  Interest  Redemption 

Issue  of                                                                              July  1,  1931  1931-1932  1931-1932 

July  1,  1908—5% $1,600,000.00  $74,800.00  $200,000.00 

January  1,  1910—4^%  150,000.00  6,750.00  25,000.00 

March  1,  1918—4^%  1,925,000.00  86,332.50  174,000.00 

March  1,  1923—5% 10,800,000.00  538,150.00  300,000.00 

$14,475,000.00  $706,032.50  $699,000.00 
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ANNUAL       R  £  P  O  R  T 


ATTENDANCE  STATISTICS 


(a)     San  Francisco  Enrollment 


Year 

1930-1931 

Totals 

Boys 

1931-1932 
Girls 

Totals 

Increase 

Senior  High  (day) 

16,323 

8,387 

8,500 

16,887 

564 

Continuation 

4,093 

2,052 

2,272 

4,324 

231 

Junior  High-Gr.  9-10 

2,912 

2,006 

1,619 

3,625 

713 

Junior  High-Gr.  7-8 

6,634 

3,899 

3,666 

7,565 

931 

Adult  Education 

2,456 

611 

1,913 

2,524 

68 

Day  Elementary 

50,179 

25,080 

23,347 

48,427 

1,752   (d) 

Kindergarten 

6,322 

3,169 

3,053 

6,222 

100  (d) 

Evening  High 

16,146 

9,377 

7,477 

16,854 

708 

Evening  Elementary 

3,419 

1,630 

1,180 

2,810 

609  (d) 

TOTALS 

108,484 

56,211 

53,027 

109,238 

754 

(d)  means  decrease. 

*City  of  San  Francisco  Enrollment  includes  all  pupils  originally  (or  first)  enrolled  during  a 
school  year  (July  1  to  June  30)  in  a  Public  school  of  San  Francisco  PLUS  all  pupils  who  may  come 
from  any  private  school  anywhere,  or  from  a  public  school  outside  of  San  Francisco  during  said  school 
year.  Exception:  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools  must  include  in  San  Francisco  Enrollment  such 
pupils  as  were  enrolled  in  elementary  schools  and  promoted  to  high  schools  during  the  fiscal  year. 
Totals  include  certain  pupils  counted  twice  and  must  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  the  actual  number 
of  different  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year  in  the  system  as  a  whole. 


(b)       State  Enrollment 


Senior  High  (day) 
Continuation 
Junior  High-Gr.  9-10 
Junior  High-Gr.  7-8 
Adult  Education 
Day  Elementary 
Kindergarten 
Evening  High 
**Evening  Elmentary 

TOTALS 


Year 

1930-1931 

Totals 

Boys 

1931-1932 
Girls 

Totals 

Increase 

15,885 

8,115 

7,611 

15,726 

159  (d) 

4,022 

2,015 

2,240 

4,255 

233 

2,890 

1,966 

1,876 

3,842 

952 

6,365 

3,760 

3,591 

7351 

986 

3,027 

610 

1,913 

2,523 

504  (d) 

47,295 

24,108 

22,463      ■ 

46,571 

724  (d) 

6,222 

3,108 

2,988 

6,096 

126  (d) 

16,756 

9,044 

7,093 

16,137 

619  (d) 

3,398 

1,619 

1,158 

2,777 

621   (d) 

105,860 


54,345 


50,933 


105,278 


582   (d) 


(d)  means  decrease. 

*State  Enrollment  (required  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction)  divides  all  pupils 
in  the  State  (those  in  Kindergartens  excepted)  into  two  sections:  Elementary  and  Secondary  (High). 
Within  each  section,  State  Enrollment  excludes  duplication  in  the  State  during  the  fiscal  year.  The 
State  Enrollment  is  less  than  the  actual  number  of  pupils  by  the  number  of  schools  in  the  State  during 
the  school  year. 

♦♦Discontinued  June  10,  1932. 
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(c)       Average  Daily  Attendance 


Year    1930-31 

Year    1931-32 

Increase 

Senior  High   (day) 

14,119 

14,566 

447 

Continuation 

875 

1,000 

125 

Junior  High-Gr.  9-10 

2,816 

3,305 

489 

Junior  High-Gr.   7-8 

5,717 

6,734 

1,017 

Adult  Education 

140 

157 

17 

Elementary : 

Actual 

40,296 

39,619 

Emergency 

1,871 

2,302 

Total 

42,167 

41,921 

246   (d) 

Kindergarten 

3,128 

3,154 

26 

Totals,  Day  Schools 

68,962 

70,837 

1,875 

Evening  High 

1,873 

1,956 

83 

Evening  Elementary 

360 

290 

70  (d) 

Totals,  Evening  Schools 

2,233 

2,246 

13 

GRAND  TOTALS 

(d)   means  decrease. 


71,195 


73,083 


1,888 


♦Average  Daily  Attendance  is  the  average  of  the  number  of  students  present  during  each  day 
of  school. 


(a)     State  Enrollment 


Kindergarten 

Day  Elementary.. 

Junior  High 

Senior  High 

Continuation 


Evening  Elementary _ 

Evening  High 

Adult  Education 

TOTALS 


1923-24 

-  3,203 

-  53,026 

-  1,835 
_  9,925 
.  2,395 

-  5,239 
_  5,055 

802 


1924-25        1925-26       1926-27      1927-28        1928-29 


1929-30       1930-31      1931-32 


3,480 
53,143 
2,065 
12,139 
2,764 
4,755 
7,928 
1,446 


4,642 
51,606 

3,957 
12,195 

3,926 

4,144 
10,235 

1,080 


5,422 
51,813 

4,864 
11,675 

4,558 

3,688 

10,392 

943 


5,531 
50,062 

5,715 
12,979 

5,189 

3,564 

10,644 

926 


51,430         S7.720         91,785         93,355         94,610 


5,685 
48,516 

8,013 
13,547 

5,265 

3,919 
16,432 

1,412 
102, 7S9 


5,973 
48.337 

8,067 
14,469 

4,829 

4,190 
16,729 

2,007 
104,601 


6,222 
47,295 

9,255 
15,885 

4,022 

3,398 
16;756 

3,027 
105,860 


6,096 
46.571 
11,193 
15,726 

4.25S 

2,777 
16,137 

2,523 
105,278 


(b)     Average  Daily  Attendance 


1923-24       1924-25       1925-26       1926-27      1927-28        192S-29       1929-30       1930-31      1931-32 


Kindergarten 

Day  Elementary.. 

Junior  High 

Senior  High 


1,308 
42,953 
1,643 
8,528 
800 
1.168 


Continuation* 

Evening  Elementary**™ 

Evening  High** 1,492 

Adult  Education __ 16 

Emergency  Attend 

TOTALS..- 57,908 


1.557 
43,616 
1,790 
9,428 
1.744 
1,218 
2,172 
50 


1,992 
42,618 
3,383 
9,983 
2,667 
1,053 
2,256 
31 


2,412 

42,457 

4,262 

10,479 

3,064 

984 

2,430 

51 


2,674 

42,566 

5,238 

11,731 

3,236 

796 

2,453 

65 


61.575         63,988         66.189         68,759 


2,725 
40,891 

7,106 
11,929 

3,314 
730 

3,140 
75 

1,230 
71,140 


3,001 
41,417 

7,282 
12,996 

3,236 
727 

3,147 
113 

1,302 
73,221 


3,128 
40,296 

8,533 
14,119 

3,S00 
640 

3,330 
140 

1,871 
75,557 


3,154 
39,619 
10,039 
14,566 

4,000 
515 

3,477 
157 

2,302 
77,829 


*For  comparison  with  State  Report,  divide  by  4. 
"For  comparison  with  State  Report,  divide  by  16/9th. 
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What  the  Common  Schools  Have 
Helped  America  to  Achieve 

1.  Rapid  rise  to  national  greatness. 

2.  Realization  of  democratic  ideals. 

3.  Quic\  conquest  of  a  vast  frontier. 

4.  Widened    opportunity   for   new   citizens 
from  overseas. 

5.  The  highest  place  ever  accorded  women. 

6.  The  ability  to  create,  manage,  and  staff 
efficiently,  large  scale  production. 

7.  The  noblest  standard  of  living  ever  realized 
over  a  large  area. 

8.  The  highest  level  of  intellectual  life  ever 
attained  by  the  common  people. 

9.  Steady  improvement  in  the  art  of  self- 
government. 

10.  Appreciation  of  the  significance  of  child- 
hood and  the  home  life. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


REPORT  OF  THE 
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'  i^sHE  main  point  is  that  we  need  to  make  indefinitely 
^•s  better  the  average  education  which  the  average  child 
now  receives.  This  crisis  can  be  met,  but  not  in  a  day  or  a 
year,  and  education  is  a  vital  factor  in  the  meeting  of  it." — 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


San  Francisco,  October  1,  1933. 

To  the  Honorable,  the  Members  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  and  for  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 


I  am  pleased  to  submit  herewith  for  your  consideration  the  Annual  Report  on  the 
Public  Schools  of  this  City  and  County,  as  required  by  the  Charter,  for  the  eighty-first 
fiscal  year  of  the  School  Department  ending  June  30,  1933. 

Your  Honorable  Board  will  observe  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  report  to 
review  all  the  services  rendered  by  the  Public  Schools  during  the  year.  Dtetails  concerning 
operation  in  the  divisions  of  physical  education,  attendance  and  guidance,  home  economics, 
curriculum  construction  and  personnel  activities  may  be  found  by  reference  to  the  previous 
annual  report  of  the  Superintendent. 

In  reading  items  of  expenditure  in  this  report  with  especial  reference  to  teachers'  salaries 
and  per  capita  costs,  it  should  be  stated  as  a  matter  of  record  that  teachers  made  substantial 
contributions  to  unemployment  relief  during  the  school  year  amounting  approximately 
to  $400,000  which  amount  if  deducted  from  operating  costs  would  reduce  the  cost  per  pupil 
by  about  5  per  cent. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Superintendent  of   Common    Schools 
in  and  for  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco. 


EDUCATIONAL  INTERPRETATION 

XF  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  rights  of  children  to  a 
chance  for  formal  development  needed  to  be  defended 
with  courage,  vision,  and  endurance,  it  is  certainly  in  these 
days  and  the  immediate  years  to  come.  American  democracy 
hangs  in  the  balance.  Its  survival  depends  to  a  great  extent 
upon  the  wisdom  of  our  educational  leadership,  upon  the 
answer  it  gives  to  the  question  "How  far  shall  stupidity  and 
chicanery  thinly  disguised  under  the  cloa\  of  economy  be 
permitted  to  rob  childhood  of  its  inalienable  rights?" 

The  greatest  challenge  to  the  school  administrator  is  to 
interpret  his  school  as  a  basic  institution  in  democratic  society. 
The  great  demand  upon  his  courage  and  fortitude  is  to  edu- 
cate his  community  with  effectiveness  and  vigor  to  the  dangers 
inherent  in  reducing  educational  efficiency  at  a  time  when  the 
stabilizing  influence  of  the  school  is  most  needed. — Cali- 
fornia Journal  of  Elementary  Education. 
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PHILIP  LEE  BUSH 
NAMED  TO 
PRESIDENCY 


COMMISSIONER 

CAULFIELD'S 

STATEMENT 


Reorganization  of  Board  of  Education 

QHILIP  LEE  BUSH,  was  named  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Richard  E. 
Doyle  Vice-President,  and  Attorney  C.  Harold  Caulfield  was  formally  seated  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  at  the  annual  reorganization  meeting  held  on  January  10,  1933.  Com- 
missioner Bush  was  placed  in  nomination  by  Commissioner  Wm.  F.  Benedict  who  said 
that  President  Coburn  had  expressed  a  desire  to  be  relieved  of  the  presidency,  a  position 
which  he  had  held  for  three  years.  Commissioner  Benedict  recounted  the  tireless  effort  which 
President  Coburn  had  given  as  chairman  of  the  Board  and  paid  tribute  to  his  leadership. 

In  accepting  the  presidency  Commissioner  Bush  said:  "I  do  so  with  full  appreciation 
of  the  task  before  me  and  with  a  sincere  conviction  of  the  confidence  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  as  expressed  in  electing  me." 

Commissioner  Doyle  was  nominated  for  the  vice-presidency  by  Commissioner  Maude 
R.  Mott  who  reviewed  the  "invaluable  help  which  Mr.  Doyle  has  given  in  discharging  all 
of  the  duties  and  obligations  of  the  Board  and  his  untiring  devotion  and  deep  interest  in 
education."  Commissioner  Doyle  succeeded  Mrs.  Mary  Prag  in  the  vice-presidency. 

President  Coburn  welcomed  Attorney  Caulfield  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education 
stating  that  the  Board  recognized  the  need  for  a  member  of  his  profession  to  guide  the 
commissioners  clear  of  legal  entanglements  in  directing  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools. 
Responding  to  President  Coburn,  Commissioner  Caulfield  said: 

"I  have  in  assuming  office  a  realization  of  the  responsibility  that  rests  upon  every 
member  of  the  Board,  the  duty  of  service  to  the  people.  The  responsibility  of  service  to  the 
people  of  San  Francisco  requires,  first,  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  education  and  the 
welfare  of  the  children  upon  whom  will  rest  the  burden  of  solving  the  problems  that  we 
are  confronted  with  today  and  which  we  face  in  almost  utter  despair.  The  second  respon- 
sibility we  have  is  so  to  discharge  that  duty  that  we  shall  not  work  an  injustice  upon  the 
taxpayers  and  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  whose  security  must  be  respected  in  order  that 
the  citizens  that  are  being  trained  now  might  be  able  to  carry  on  in  the  future.  It  is  a  task 
that  is  a  serious  one  and  it  is  a  task  to  which  the  members  of  the  Board  I  know  have  given 
and  will  give  their  sincere  attention;  and  in  addition  to  that  the  Board  must  earn  the  loyal 
support  of  each  and  every  member  of  the  teaching  staff  and  the  non-certificated  staff  of  the 
Department  of  Education,  and  we  hope  also  that  the  same  staff,  the  certificated  and  the 
non-certificated  staff,  will  feel  that  the  Board  of  Education,  in  meeting  the  problems  that 
are  placed  before  it,  is  pledged  to  but  one  object,  and  that  is  the  cause  of  the  children  and 
the  advancement  of  the  welfare  of  the  City  that  we  are  bound  to  serve — and  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  task — Mr.  President  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Board,  I  pledge  you 
what  litde  of  ability  and  what  all  of  energy  I  have." 

Mr.  Caulfield  was  born  in  San  Francisco  February  14,  1892,  and  received  his  early  edu- 
cation in  the  Hamilton  Grammar  School  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1905.  Upon  the 
completion  of  his  studies  in  the  elementary  school  he  was  the  recipient  of  the  Samuel  J. 
Bridge  medal  awarded  each  year  from  1880  to  1905  to  the  boy  student  attaining  the  highest 
scholastic  record. 

After  attending  Lowell  High  School  in  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Caulfield  enrolled  at  St. 
Ignatius  College  from  which  he  was  graduated  with  the  A.B.  degree  in  1913.  In  1916  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  University  of  San  Francisco;  and 
in  1931  that  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  recognition  of  his  service  as  a  member  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Board  of  Freeholders. 

In  1930,  while  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Caulfield  had  con- 
sented to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Freeholders  to  which  position  he  was  chosen 
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at  a  special  election  held  on  March  26,  1930.  An  understanding  of  the  basic  needs  of  modern 
government  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Caulfield  as  a  member  of  the  drafting  com- 
mittee of  three  which  framed  the  present  charter.  The  committee  was  composed  of  Attorneys 
Francis  V.  Keesling,  Leo  A.  Cunningham  and  Mr.  Caulfield. 

In  appreciation  of  the  services  which  were  rendered  by  Mr.  Caulfield  in  the  actual 
drafting  of  the  new  charter,  Mayor  Rossi  named  him  a  member  of  the  City  Planning  Com- 
mission in  January,  1932  to  succeed  W.  H.  Hannam  whose  term  had  expired.  Here  again 
Mr.  Caulfield's  legal  knowledge  was  used  in  interpretations  of  the  zoning  ordinance  which 
was  before  the  Board  in  that  year  and  in  framing  a  report  on  the  San  Francisco  shore  ap- 
proaches to  the  Golden  Gate  bridge,  the  construction  of  which  would  connect  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  north  bay  counties. 

Miss  Alice  Rose  Power,  a  member  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  since  1919, 
retired  on  January  8,  to  become  a  member  of  the  California  State  Board  of  Education. 

His  excellency,  Governor  James  Rolph,  Jr.,  appointed  Miss  Power  to  fill  the  un- 
expired term  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  William  H.  Hanlon  of  Martinez. 

In  selecting  Miss  Power  for  the  state  post  Governor  Rolph  paid  compliment  to  her 
ability  as  an  educator  and  said  that  this  was  the  first  opportunity  he  had  been  given  to  ac- 
knowledge, her  service  in  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools. 

"Miss  Power  is  one  of  the  best  qualified  persons  in  California  for  the  State  Board  va- 
cancy" the  Governor's  announcement  said. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  is  composed  of  eleven  members,  including  several  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  profession  who  are  actively  identified  with  the  schools  in  California. 

Elevation  of  Miss  Power  to  a  place  on  the  State  Board  of  Education  took  from  the  San 
Francisco  Board  one  who  had  served  as  a  Commissioner  close  to  1'4  years.  She  was  appointed 
to  the  San  Francisco  Board  in  February,  1919,  to  succeed  Miss  Agnes  Regan,  who  soon 
afterward  accepted  an  appointment  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

During  Miss  Power's  incumbency  she  had  served  under  three  types  of  Board  organiza- 
tion. At  the  time  of  her  original  assignment  the  Board  was  composed  of  four  members  plus 
the  elected  superintendent  of  schools  who  had  full  voting  rights.  Under  this  type  of  organiza- 
tion the  Board  members  devoted  their  full  time  to  the  administration  of  school  affairs.  This 
system  prevailed  until  January,  1922  when,  under  charter  amendment,  the  Board  was 
enlarged  to  seven  members  who  should  serve  for  seven  year  terms  and  appoint  a  superin- 
tendent as  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Board. 

When  the  new  organization  was  effected,  Miss  Power  was  chosen  to  continue  member- 
ship on  the  Board  (while  returning  to  her  school  principalship)  and  drew  the  three  year 
term  which  expired  on  January  8,  1925.  She  was  then  again  nominated  by  Mayor  Rolph  for 
a  seven  year  term  which  expired  on  January  8,  1933.  In  the  intervening  period  the  new  Char- 
ter had  been  adopted  and  put  in  operation  under  the  provisions  of  which  the  terms  of 
Commissioners  are  set  at  five  years  each.  This  latter  change  completed  the  cycle  of  the  three 
types  of  Board  organization  during  Miss  Power's  incumbency. 

Commissioner  Caulfield  said  that  "in  stepping  into  this  position  on  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, I  realize  that  I  am  succeeding  a  most  valued  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  and 
if  in  my  service  I  can  render  a  part  of  the  services  to  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  and 
the  citizens  and  the  School  Department,  that  my  predecessor  has  rendered,  I  feel  that  my 
service  will  have  been  faithful  and  true." 

As  principal  of  the  Washington  Irving  Elementary  School  Miss  Power  has  always 
insisted  that  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are  the  essentials  of  elementary 
education. 

Resolutions  praising  Miss  Power  for  her  service  of  almost  14  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  were  adopted  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education  unanimously  at  a 
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regular  meeting  held  on  January  3.  Miss  Power  was  unable  to  be  present  at  the  meeting 
because  of  illness.  The  resolution  introduced  by  President  Ira  W.  Coburn  is  as  follows: 

WHEREAS 

Miss  Alice  Rose  Power  has  been  a  member  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education 
for  many  years,  and 

WHEREAS 

Miss  Alice  Rose  Power  has,  during  her  incumbency  in  office,  rendered  signal  service  to 
the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools,  and 

RESOLUTIONS  IN     WHEREAS 

APPRECIATION  OF  Miss  Alice  Rose  Power  retires  as  a  member  of  this  Board  of  Education  January  eighth, 

MISS  POWER  nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-three ,  now  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED 

That  this  Board  of  Education  this  day  signify  to  Miss  Alice  Rose  Power  its  deepest  appre- 
ciation of  the  untiring  services  she  has  rendered  for  each  and  all  of  us,  that  her  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  education  be  an  ideal  for  each  of  us,  and  that,  in  retiring  from  us,  offi- 
cially, that  we  shall  be  ever  mindful  of  her  \indly  counsel,  and  her  enduring  interest  in 
our  common  problem,  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED 

That  these  resolutions  be  spread  in  full  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
assembled  in  regular  session  this  third  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  thirty-three. 

During  the  year  the  Board  of  Education  made  one  marked  change  in  the  organization 
of  the  department  by  separating  the  fiscal  from  the  educational  functions  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Public  Schools. 

This  action  was  taken  by  the  Board  on  its  own  motion  after  investigation  revealed  that 
the  direct  line  of  authority  in  fiscal  transactions  should  be  from  the  President  of  the  Board 
to  the  secretary,  who,  as  executive  officer  is  in  charge  of  the  non-certificated  staff  and  reports 
direct  to  the  Board  of  Education  in  fiscal  matters. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  new  set-up  has  been  noticeable  in  the  economies  amount- 
ing to  $374,255  which  have  been  effected  during  the  fiscal  year  1932-33  when  compared 
with  the  previous  year.  All  this  has  been  done  without  curtailing  the  educational  program 
or  reducing  the  salaries  of  the  staffs  prior  to  July  1,  1933. 


A   MOST   IMPORTANT  QUESTION 

/I]YVEN  in  these  days  of  tremendously  pressing  problems,  to  my  mind  the  most  im- 
^-*'  portant  question  of  all  is,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  our  schools  ?  That  education 
should  be  universal  goes  without  saying.  By  education  I  mean  more  than  the  Three  R's. 
I  believe  that  every  child  should  be  given  all  the  education  that  he  can  reasonably  absorb. 
This  does  not  mean  that  all  children  should  spend  an  equal  number  of  years  in  school  or 
that  all  should  take  the  same  courses.  It  means  that  everyone  in  order  to  have  the  best  chance 
possible  for  a  happy  and  full  life  should  have  every  bit  of  education  that  he  is  capable  of 
receiving  and  using  to  advantage. — Harold  L.  Ickes,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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HET  us  not  hear\en  bac\  and  yearn  far  the  days  when  the 
"Three  R's"  were  warp  and  woof  of  our  educational  pat- 
tern; but  rather  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  today  we  not  only 
devote  more  than  the  "Three  R's"  but  add  to  them  those  other 
courses  founded  in  expediency  and  culture  that  make  for  the 
well  rounded  citizen. — C.  Harold  Caulfield. 
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Growth  of  Attendance  in  Senior  High  Schools 

J^sHE  phenomenal  growth  in  senior  high  school  attendance  in  the  ten  year  period  from 
V.  J  1922-23  to  1932-33  inclusive  is  shown  in  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  graduates, 
1151  ten  years  ago  and  3704  for  the  school  year  1932-33.  During  the  period  under  considera- 
tion 24,040  students  have  been  graduated  from  San  Francisco  Public  High  Schools.  Attend- 
ance records  available  for  the  year  1922-23  reveal  there  were  7836  pupils  housed  in  the 
public  high  schools  of  the  city  then,  compared  with  15,082  in  average  daily  attendance 
during  the  year  1932-33. 

This  growing  organization  was  placed  in  six  senior  high  schools  in  1922  and  one  addi-       DIVERSIFIED 
tional  school,  Balboa,  has  been  organized  in  the  intervening  period,  although  Galileo  has       PROGRAM  IS 
since  that  time  been  housed  in  a  new  home  which  now  provides  accommodations  for  the       OFFERED 
educational  requirements  of  2732  pupils.  It  has  been  possible  to  care  for  the  ever  increasing 
attendance  by  the  erection  of  ten  modern  junior  high  schools  in  which  seventh,  eighth  and 
ninth  year  pupils  are  grouped.  The  growth  by  schools  and  years  is  shown  in  Table  One. 

Despite  the  increased  demand  for  facilities  in  secondary  schools,  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  keep  in  stride  with  the  most  progressive  educational  practices  obtaining  in  four 
year  high  schools  throughout  the  United  States. 

Today,  San  Francisco  offers  to  the  high  school  students  a  curriculum  as  varied  and 
diversified  as  the  ambitions  of  growing  boys  and  girls  in  an  ever-changing  world. 

To  those  who  plan  to  continue  their  education  in  the  colleges  and  universities  with 
the  ultimate  idea  of  entering  the  sciences  for  professions  the  secondary  schools  here  offer 
courses  in  French,  German,  Italian,  Latin,  Spanish,  chemistry,  physics,  general  science,  his- 
tory and  mathematics. 

Boys  and  girls  who  plan  to  enter  the  workaday  world  find  in  the  senior  high  schools 
of  San  Francisco  a  key  which  unlocks  the  door  to  downtown  offices  by  preparation  through 
courses  in  art,  stenography,  accounting,  advertising,  machine  calculation,  mechanical  book- 
keeping, office  practice,  salesmanship  and  secretarial  training. 

In  addition  courses  are  offered  in  the  industrial  arts,  woodworking,  machine  shop 
practice,  radio  building,  aeronautics,  costume  design,  and  home  economics.  Thus  it  will  be 
readily  seen  that  a  well  balanced  educational  program  is  offered  in  the  secondary  schools. 

The  end  of  the  school  year  1932-33  marked  the  termination  of  the  practice  whereby  two 
senior  high  schools  taught  certain  subjects  four  times  a  week,  thereby  permitting  a  student 
to  include  an  added  subject  in  his  term  program.  The  practice  was  made  possible  by  a  forty 
minute  period  of  recitation  rather  than  50  minutes.  In  the  "interests  of  uniformity"  the       OCCUPATIONAL 
Board  of  Education  ordered  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  1933  term,  all  senior  high       TRENDS  ARE 
schools  should  teach  subjects  five  times  weekly.  STUDIED 

The  matter  of  dress  for  senior  high  school  students  at  graduations,  a  perennial  subject 
of  discussion,  came  to  public  attention  at  the  close  of  the  school  year.  Students  at  one  high 
school  were  graduated  in  caps  and  gowns  owned  by  the  school,  thereby  saving  students 
the  cost  of  purchasing  dresses  or  suits.  After  some  discussion  in  the  press  and  at  the 
several  high  schools  the  matter  of  dress  at  graduation  was  left  to  the  decision  of  the  indi- 
vidual parents  without  reference  or  suggestion  of  any  organized  plan  emanating  from 
the  school. 

The  Deputy  in  charge  of  senior  high  schools  expressed  thanks  to  the  sponsors  of  the 
Rosenberg  Fund  for  Occupational  Studies  at  the  close  of  the  term.  The  fund  made  available 
the  publication  of  a  series  of  occupational  studies  which  were  of  great  benefit  in  the  junior 
and  senior  high  schools.  A  letter  of  appreciation  to  Miss  Emilie  Oppenheimer,  custodian 
of  the  Fund,  was  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  period  designated  for  the  help  of  the  schools  by  the  Rosenberg  Fund  set  apart 
for  the  study  of  vocations  in  our  city  and  the  guidance  thereby  of  our  youth  has  terminated. 

"We  wish  to  thank  you  as  trustee  of  the  Rosenberg  Fund  in  the  most  sincere  terms 
possible  for  the  cooperation  you  have  given  the  schools.  The  need  of  such  bulletins  and 
guidance  was  a  vision.  Excellent  results  have  been  achieved  as  shown  by  the  printed 
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volumes.  Still  more  important  results  will  be  established  in  the  training  of  the  young 
people  through  such  helpful  guidance  material.  These  booklets  will  be  used  in  our  social 
studies,  salesmanship,  and  shop  classes.  They  will  also  be  put  in  the  libraries  so  that  pupils 
may  have  daily  contact  with  them. 

"We  are  told  by  those  who  actually  prepared  the  bulletins  that  there  was  remarkable 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  secure  the  data.  As  is 
common,  all  people  are  interested  in  helping  youth. 

"School  work  has  become  to  a  great  extent  a  matter  of  guidance.  The  high  school 

enrollment  in  this  city  has  tripled  that  of  fifteen  years  ago.  We  are  now  attempting  to  guide 

and  educate  all  types  of  pupils  and  are  trying  to  lead  each  one  as  far  as  his  energies  and 

ROSENBERG  FUND        abilities  will  allow  him  to  go.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  trying  to  provide  for  individual 

DONORS  THANKED      differences  and  individual  interests. 

"The  problem  of  the  preparation  of  material  relative  to  our  commercial  and  industrial 
•environment  is  unlimited.  This  could  well  be  a  continuous  project. 

"The  main  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  express  to  you  our  great  appreciation  of  what 
you  have  done  to  help  us  in  our  school  work.  The  money  you  have  spent  will  be  a  blessing 
to  many  of  our  pupils." 

TABLE  I 
NUMBER  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES,  1922-'23  to  1932-33,  INCLUSIVE 
1922  1923  1924  1925  1926  1927  1928  1929  1930  1931  1932 
School  1923  1924  1925  1926  1927  1928  1929  1930  1931  1932  1933  Totals 

Balboa 14  327  525  866 

Commerce 210     159    204  286  247  337  367    428  466  588  574  3866 

Galileo 10      22     101  114  209  275  325    307  488  601  539  2991 

Girls  199    230    243  253  255  232  241     215  244  221  231  2564 

Lowell  287    335    323  383  429  402  451     513  545  572  623  4863 

Mission  137     170    200  320  313  399  392    542  701  609  623  4406 

Polytechnic 308    278    295  348  367  386  447    442  501  523  589  4484 

Totals 1151  1194  1366  1704  1820  2031  2223  2447  2959  3441  3704  24,040 


i^^HE  sense  of  unsolved  social  problems  is  all  about  us. 

^^  There  are  problems  of  crime,  of  regard  for  law,  of  capi- 
tal, of  labor,  of  unemployment,  of  stability  and  security,  of 
family  life,  of  war  and  peace,  of  international  relations  and 
co-operation — all  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  world  has  seen 
before.  Unless  education  prepares  future  citizens  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  these  great  questions,  our  civilization  may  collapse. 
— John  Dewey. 
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Junior  High  Schools  Enlarge  Classes  and  Reduce  Costs 

OESPITE  budget  restrictions,  the  work  of  the  junior  high  schools  during  the  year 
1932-33  progressed  satisfactorily  under  existing  conditions.  Wherever  possible  mem- 
bers of  the  administrative,  supervisory,  and  teaching  staffs  threw  renewed  effort  into  the 
task  of  offsetting  the  handicaps  imposed  by  the  reduction  of  financial  support. 

Based  upon  an  enlarged  pupil-teacher  ratio  adopted  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year 
San  Francisco's  ten  junior  high  schools  were  operated  with  30  fewer  teachers  than  were  em- 
ployed in  the  previous  year.  Thus,  a  saving  of  approximately  $73,845  was  effected  in  this 
division.  Since  there  was  an  increase  in  enrollment  of  495  students,  the  actual  reduction  in 
the  number  of  teachers  was  16. 

Six  of  the  10  junior  high  schools  had  enrollments  of  1200  or  over,  with  Everett,  the 
largest,  having  an  average  enrollment  of  1797.5  pupils.  The  median  size  of  classes  ranged 
from  39.8  in  the  larger  schools  to  29.5  in  the  smallest  schools.  The  median  class  size  for*  the 
ten  schools  was  35.8. 


Size  of  Class 

50  or  over 

45  to  49 

40  to  44  

35  to  39 

30  to  34  

25  to  29 

20  to  24 

15  to  19 

14  or  less 


No.  of  Classes 

71 
_  269 
_  460 
_  358 
_  279 
_  291 
_   349 

80 

20 


During  1932-33  growth  was  manifested  in  pupil  attendance.  The  state  enrollment 
showed  an  increase  of  495  pupils  and  the  average  daily  attendance  an  increase  of  645. 


LARCER  CLASSES; 
FEWER  TEACHERS 


Year 
1931-32..... 
1932-33 


STATE  ENROLLMENT 

No.  of  Pupils      Increase 

11,193 

1 1,688  645 

The  teacher-pupil  ratio  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  1932-33  and  which 
serves  as  the  basis  for  assignment  of  credentialed  personnel  in  the  several  junior  high  schools 
follows: 

CLASSIFICATION  A— over  1500  enrollment 

Everett  1  1  teacher  per  32  pupils  or 

Presidio  J  major  fraction  of  32  pupils 

CLASSIFICATION  B— 1100  to  1400  enrollment 

Aptos  Horace  Mann        )  1  teacher  per  31  pupils  or 

Francisco  Roosevelt  j  major  fraction  of  31  pupils 

CLASSIFICATION  C— 500  to  1099  enrollment 

John  Swett  )  1  teacher  per  28  pupils  or 

Portola  )  major  fraction  of  28  pupils 

CLASSIFICATION  D— less  than  500  enrollment 

Daniel  Webster  ]  1  teacher  per  26  pupils  or 

James  Lick  J  major  fraction  of  26  pupils 
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1.  For  the  Spring  Term  1933  there  were  352  teachers  and  36  administrative  officers 
(principals,  vice-principals  and  librarians)  in  the  junior  high  schools  of  San  Francisco. 
Although  the  Spring  enrollment  exceeded  the  Fall  enrollment  of  1932  by  209  students  the 
number  of  teachers  was  increased  by  one  only. 

During  the  Fall  the  median  class  size  of  all  departments  was  35.9.  The  range  was 
from  21.8  in  Home  Economics  to  41.6  in  Physical  Education. 


MEDIAN  SIZE  OF 
JUNIOR  CLASSES 


96%  of  all  classes  ran  20  and  above 
80%  of  all  classes  ran  25  and  above 
67%  of  all  classes  ran  30  and  above 
53%  of  all  classes  ran  35  and  above 


72  classes  ran  above  50 
88  classes  ran  below  20 


RE-ARRANGEMENT 
OF  TIME 
ALLOTMENT 


In  January  1932  there  were  157  classes  with  an  enrollment  under  20.  This  number 
was  reduced  to  88  classes  under  20.  The  larger  number  of  the  small  classes  were  to  be  found 
in  the  departments  of  Industrial  Arts,  Home  Economics,  and  Art,  in  which  the  boys  and  girls 
are  separated.  This  segregation  results  in  smaller  classes.  Although  the  actual  enrollment 
(not  state  enrollment)  in  junior  high  schools  of  San  Francisco  increased  from  10,492  in 
January  1932  to  10,970  in  January  1933,  an  increase  of  478  in  enrollment,  the  number  of 
classes  was  decreased  from  2,338  to  2,177,  or  161  classes. 

The  administration  sought  the  cooperation  of  all  departments  in  discussing  and  solv- 
ing the  problems  which  arose  from  time  to  time.  Monthly  meetings  of  the  Deputy  Superin- 
tendent and  the  principals  were  held  regularly.  The  Deputy  and  the  supervisors  met  in 
weekly  conferences. 

In  May  a  general  meeting  of  all  junior  high  principals,  teachers  and  supervisors  was 
called  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Everett  School,  C.  Harold  Caulfield  recently  appointed 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Joseph  M.  Gwinn, 
were  guest  speakers.  Old  friends  were  glad  to  hear  William  H.  De  Bell,  former  deputy 
superintendent. 

At  this  meeting  the  new  time  allotments  to  take  effect  in  the  Fall  term  1933  were 
discussed.  The  elimination  of  general  language  as  a  separate  course  and  the  desire  to 
lengthen  the  time  allotted  to  the  more  fundamental  subjects,  such  as  English  and  social 
science  made  necessary  a  rearrangement  of  the  time  allotment.  New  features  in  the  time 
allotment  are  in  part  as  follows: 

No  general  language  as  such.  This  course  is  to  be  part  of  the  English  course. 

No  seventh  grade  electives. 

One  5-hour  elective  in  the  eighth  grade  and  three  5-hour  electives  in  the  ninth  grade. 

Typing,  dramatics  and  public  speaking  offered  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades  but 
students  will  be  permitted  to  elect  only  one  year  of  these  courses. 

Latin,  journalism,  and  business  training  offered  in  the  ninth  grade  only. 

Schools  of  varying  size  will  be  restricted  in  the  number  of  languages  offered. 


TIME    ALLOTMENTS 


English 

Social  Science 
Mathematics  .. 
Science 


Assembly  or  Clubs 

Home  Economics — Industrial  Arts 

Music 

Art  __ 

Health  

Electives   


L7 

H7 

L8 

H8 

L9 

H9 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

5 

5 

0 

0 

5 

5 

15 

15 

Totals.. 


30      30      30      30      30      30 
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DISTRIBUTION    OF   ELECTIVES 


No  electives 
FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 

French 
German 

French 
German 

French 
German 

French 
German 

Italian 

Italian 

Italian 

Italian 

Spanish 

Spanish 

Spanish 
Latin 

Spanish 
Latin 

ENGLISH 

Dramatics 

Dramatics 

Dramatics 

Dramatics 

Public 

Public 

Public 

Public 

Speaking 

Speaking 

Speaking 
Journalism 

Speaking 
Journalism 

SCIENCE 

Science 

Science 

MATHEMATICS 

Applied 

Math. 

Algebra 

Applied 

Math. 

Algebra 

FINE  ARTS 

Art 

Art 

Art 

Art 

Music 

Music 

Music 

Music 

COMMERCIAL 

Typing 

Typing 

Typing 
Bus.  Training 

Typing 
Bus.  Training 

PRE- 

Home  Econ. 

Home.  Econ. 

Home.  Econ. 

Home  Econ. 

VOCATIONAL 

Ind.   Arts 

Ind.  Arts 

Ind.  Arts 

Ind.  Arts 

TABLE  OF 

ELECTIVE 

DISTRIBUTION 


Home  Economics  includes  cooking  and  foods,  sewing  and  textile,  home  making.  Indus- 
trial Arts  include  wood  work,  sheet  metal  work,  general  machine  shop,  electricity,  and 
auto  mechanics. 

Suggestions  submitted  by  the  Curriculum  Problems  Committee  of  last  year  for  re- 
organization of  old  courses  of  study  and  construction  of  new  ones  where  necessary,  were 
submitted  to  the  department  of  Curriculum. 

Curriculum  Construction  Committees  were  appointed  to  construct  or  revise  courses 
in  the  following  subjects:  art,  English,  music,  newswriting,  typing,  mathematics,  social 
science,  science,  junior  business  training,  industrial  arts,,  and  home  economics. 

The  Book  Committees  made  final  recommendations  for  the  adoption  of  new  texts 
and  supplementary  texts.  It  is  hoped  that  the  financial  situation  will  be  such  as  to  permit 
the  adoption  of  these  recommendations. 

The  system  of  supervision  was  the  same  as  that  maintained  last  year,  namely:  the 
continuance  of  the  work  of  Directors  and  Supervisors  in  the  fields  of  Art,  Industrial  Arts, 
Physical  Education,  Home  Economics,  Music,  English,  Mathematics,  Social  Science 
and  Science.  Although  Supervisors  of  other  subjects  divide  their  time  among  the  elementary, 
junior  and  senior  high  schools,  the  last  four  subjects  receive  the  entire  attention  of  the 
three  persons  responsible  for  their  supervision.  Monthly  meetings  of  probationary  teachers 
were  held  in  all  the  core  subjects  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  teachers  new  to  the  field 
in  the  proper  use  of  the  course  of  study,  and  the  use  of  new  practicable  devises  for  teaching 
its  content.  Classroom  visitation  dominated  the  work  of  these  supervisors  although  guid- 
ance of  the  curriculum  construction  work  occupied  a  good  share  of  the  Spring  term's  work. 

A  survey  of  the  spelling  situation  in  the  junior  high  schools  was  made  during  the  Fall 
term,  a  remedial  program  instituted  and  follow-up  tests  given  again  in  the  Spring.  Con- 
siderable progress  was  noted. 

An  experiment  in  providing  suitable  reading  material  for  low  ability  pupils  was  begun 
during  the  Spring  term.  Results  of  this  experiment  are  not  yet  available. 


REORGANIZATION 
OF  COURSES 
OF  STUDY 
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Child  Visualized  as  Center  of  Elementary  Program 

'C. ^CONTINUED  progressive  trend  in  the  conduct  of  elementary  grades  including 

\  I  kindergartens  is  reflected  in  reports  on  all  phases  of  activities  directed  during  the 
school  year  1932-33. 

Specific  accomplishments  fall  into  four  general  subdivisions;  the  program  of  super- 
visory guidance,  studies  to  improve  teaching  methods,  techniques  and  standards,  special 
studies  to  enrich  the  elementary  school  program  and  broad  educational  activities. 

The  program  of  supervisory  guidance  included  a  cooperative  plan  for  the  consideration  of 
principals,  school  faculty  meetings  as  an  aid  to  supervision,  integration  through  a  newly 
developed  program  in  grades  seven  and  eight  with  emphasis  on  the  value  of  integration  as 
shown  in  an  exhibit  of  school  accomplishments. 

An  outgrowth  of  this  effort  was  the  plan  of  cooperative  study  by  the  principal  and 
teachers  of  a  school  in  discovering  outstanding  school  needs,  planning  remedial  programs 
and  adapting  these  programs  for  the  benefit  of  the  children.  This  study,  started  in  the  pre- 
vious school  year  and  confined  to  a  limited  number  of  schools,  was  extended  to  all  schools 
in  1932-33. 

School  meetings  as  an  aid  to  supervision  gave  opportunity  to  call  in  members  of  the 
supervisory  staff  to  elementary  schools  to  participate  in  school  building  meetings  on  specific 
needs.  As  a  result  the  deputy  superintendent  and  five  assistant  supervisors  conducted  ap- 
proximately 90  school  meetings. 

A  newly  developed  program  of  activities  was  distributed  to  all  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  teachers  during  the  Fall  Term  of  1932.  The  purpose,  scope  and  use  of  the  program 
were  indicated  to  these  teachers  at  the  time  of  distribution  which  was  during  the  following 
series  of  subject  meetings: 

The  Social  Studies,  Arithmetic,  English  and  Science. 

Careful  observation  on  the  teaching  procedures  in  grades  seven  and  eight  revealed  the 
need  of  stressing  the  child  as  a  center  of  the  educational  program — not  subject  matter.  The 
development  of  the  whole  child  and  the  value  of  integration  in  achieving  these  ends  became 
paramount  considerations.  During  the  Spring  term  these  needs  were  discussed  at  general 
meetings  for  all  seventh  and  eighth  grade  teachers. 

As  a  culminating  activity  in  the  program  of  supervisory  guidance  for  grades  seven  and 
eight,  an  exhibit  of  school  work  was  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Pacific  Heights  School 
on  May  25,  1933.  The  material  for  exhibition  was  selected  directly  from  classrooms  in  16 
elementary  schools  and  indicated  that  teachers  had  made  great  strides  in  understanding  and 
appreciating  the  value  of  integration. 

In  this  field  of  activity  was  also  included  the  introduction  of  new  state  textbooks  in 
grades  four,  five  and  six,  introduction  of  an  arithmetic  reading  period  and  the  new  supple- 
ment in  arithmetic  presented  in  kindergartens  and  grades  one,  two  and  three. 

The  plan,  purpose,  scope  and  use  of  the  new  textbooks  were  discussed  with  teachers 
of  grades  4,  5,  and  6,  in  arithmetic  meetings  held  on  February  8,  9,  and  16,  1933.  Intensive 
study  in  arithmetic  indicated  that  reading  arithmetical  material  offered  a  serious  handicap 
to  the  pupil  in  successful  problem  solving.  As  a  help  in  overcoming  this  weakness  one  arith- 
metic reading  period  was  provided  each  week.  The  plan  has  proved  highly  successful. 

The  new  supplement  to  arithmetic  in  the  kindergartens  and  grades  one,  two  and  three, 
made  it  necessary  to  discontinue  the  former  supplement  to  the  kindergarten  course  of  study 
in  arithmetic.  A  new  supplement  was  developed  and  distributed  to  all  kindergarten- 
primary  teachers  at  a  meeting  held  on  March  16,  1933. 

The  supervisory  guidance  program  also  resulted  in  art  demonstrations  for  teachers,  the 
testing  of  hearing  and  vision  of  all  kindergarten  and  first  grade  children,  and  group  meetings 
of  junior  primary  grade  teachers. 

Two  art  demonstrations  were  held  for  all  teachers  of  grades  one,  two,  and  three  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  the  most  effective  use  of  the  primary  art  periods  and  the  evaluation 
of  children's  paintings. 
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CREATIVE  WRIT- 
ING PROGRAM 
RESULTS  STUDIED 


SURVEY  OF 

SPELLING 

PROGRAM 


In  the  second  subdivision,  the  study  to  improve  teaching  methods  and  standards,  mem- 
bers of  the  certificated  staff  made  an  evaluation  of  children's  creative  writing,  and  a  survey  of 
the  health  program,  conducted  an  arithmetic  study,  and  considered  a  reading  and  spelling 
program  together  with  changes  in  the  opportunity  class  program. 

The  creative  writing  program  study  resulted  from  the  inspection  of  interesting  samples 
of  children's  creative  writings.  Numerous  questions  from  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  city 
indicated  a  noteworthy  interest  and  need  for  guidance  in  the  field  of  creative  writing. 
Twenty-one  teachers  serving  in  grades  three  to  eight,  whose  outstanding  work  had  attracted 
attention,  were  invited  to  become  members  of  a  creative  writing  study  group.  The  group  held 
a  series  of  meetings  covering  the  period  between  August  1932  and  May  1933.  Records  of 
classroom  experiences  were  available  at  these  meetings  and  55  books  that  offered  possibilities 
of  help  on  creative  writing  were  studied  and  reviewed.  Approximately  60  different  books  of 
modern  poetry  for  children  in  the  grades  have  been  used  in  the  classrooms  of  these  teachers 
during  the  study.  About  500  samples  of  children's  creative  writing,  collected  from  schools 
in  all  parts  of  the  city  were  studied  and  evaluated. 

A  health  teaching  survey  resulted  from  observations  on  visits  to  elementary  classrooms 
which  led  to  conclusions  that  more  attention  and  more  definite  guidance  were  needed  in  the 
health  teaching  program.  In  order  that  a  worthy  program  of  help  might  be  developed  seven 
schools  in  different  sections  of  the  city  were  invited  to  participate  in  a  survey  of  health 
teaching  conditions  for  a  six  week  perod.  The  Health  and  Physical  Education  Course  of 
Study,  Unit  II,  was  submitted  to  careful  evaluation. 

The  absence  of  standardized  test  reading  records  that  have  been  used  in  combination 
with  teacher-judgment  as  a  basis  for  the  formation  of  homogeneous  groups  during  the  past 
three  years  necessitated  that  a  substitute  plan  be  devised. 

Reading  progress  in  the  intermediate  grades  has  been  very  satisfactory  under  the  plan 
of  homogenous  grouping  and  therefore  it  was  decided  that  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  change 
from  this  plan  at  present.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  forming  the  fourth  grade  groupings,  as 
standard  reading  test  results  from  the  third  grade  records  of  these  pupils  were  available.  As 
there  is  a  high  degree  of  correlation  of  test  results  and  teacher  judgment  it  was  recommended 
that  an  experiment  of  forming  the  fifth  and  sixth  grade  groupings  on  the  basis  of  teacher- 
judgment  be  tried.  Each  pupil  has  been  rated  independently  by  his  present  class  teacher 
and  by  his  reading  teacher.  The  combined  rating  has  been  used  in  determining  the  child's 
group  placement  for  next  term.  A  provision  for  special  tests  from  the  Department  of  Service 
in  extreme  cases  of  placement  difficulty  has  been  made. 

A  survey  of  the  present  spelling  program  in  grades  4  through  8  was  made.  This  study 
indicated  that  the  present  spelling  method  is  very  satisfactory.  It  showed  a  need  for  greater 
unity  and  integration  from  grade  to  grade. 

Sixteen  schools  participated  in  an  intensive  study  of  arithmetic.  Procedures  for  enrich- 
ing the  work  in  arithmetic  through  consideration  of  the  informational,  sociological,  and 
psychological  functions  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  computatonal,  were  developed.  The 
new  state  textbooks  in  arithmetic  were  carefully  studied  and  recommendations  for  their 
effective  use  were  made. 

Steady  progress  in  the  work  of  the  opportunity  classes  since  the  introduction  of  a  new 
program  during  the  fall  term  of  1931  has  been  very  noticeable.  However,  in  order  to  be 
assured  that  the  program  for  meeting  adjustment  difficulties  of  the  individual  child  was  as 
effective  as  possible,  a  group  of  opportunity  teachers  was  invited  to  summarize  findings  of  a 
questionnaire,  to  evaluate  the  results,  and  to  discuss  further  improvement.  The  enthusiasm 
and  interest  shown  in  the  initial  meeting  led  to  a  plan  for  this  group  to  meet  as  a  study 
group.  Five  general  problems  were  established.  The  group  of  22  teachers  divided  themselves 
into  sub-committees,  according  to  interest  in  the  following  problems: 

a.  Philosophy  of  Elementary  School  and  its  Application  to  the  Opportunity  Program, 
b.  Attitudes  toward  the  Opportunity  Program,  c.  Basis  for  Selection  of  Opportunity  Pupils, 
d.  Turnover  and  Teaching  Load,  and  e.  Tests  and  Testing. 
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Special  studies  made  to  benefit  the  elementary  school  program  involved  an  elementary 
school  library  experiment  which  led  to  an  extension  of  the  elementary  school  library  move- 
ment and  an  experimental  study  of  radio  education. 

A  study  for  the  more  effective  use  of  school  library  books  was  begun  in  November  of 
1931  and  concluded  in  November  of  1932.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  study  the  committee 
had  developed  a  practical  plan  for  the  establishment  of  elementary  school  libraries.  This 
plan  enabled  all  children  to  secure  the  greatest  value  from  the  excellent  books  supplied  to 
the  schools. 

During  the  course  of  its  study  the  committee  developed  a  file  of  very  valuable  material. 
This  material  has  been  organized  for  publication. 

A  study  group  of  representatives  of  18  elementary  schools  that  were  eager  to  establish 
school  libraries  was  formed  in  January  of  1933.  Each  principal  of  these  schools  became  a 
member  of  this  new  group.  When  these  18  schools  complete  the  organization  work,  San 
Francisco  will  have  library  programs  established  in  23  elementary  schools  instead  of  5. 

Four  cities  of  the  bay  region — San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Berkeley,  and  Alameda — par- 
ticipated in  an  experimental  study  of  radio  education  possibilities  for  elementary  schools 
during  the  school  year.  The  San  Francisco  elementary  schools  offered  two  series  of  radio 
lessons  in  this  study. 

The  first  series  were  offered  for  pupils  of  the  5A  and  6A  grades  during  the  fall  term. 
The  lessons  for  both  grades  were  on  audience  reading  and  were  broadcast  by  pupils  of  the 
Grattan  School. 

The  second  series  was  offered  for  pupils  of  the  fourth  and  sixth  grades  during  the  Spring 
term.  The  lessons  for  the  fourth  grades  were  on  "San  Francisco  and  Her  Neighbors  Around 
the  Bay."  The  lessons  for  the  sixth  grades  were  on  the  History  of  Number,  Books,  Music  and 
Art.  The  content  material  for  these  lessons  was  developed  by  a  committee  of  elementary  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  working  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Superintendent's  office. 

A  record  of  promotion  and  non-promotion  of  elementary  pupils  compiled  by  the  Bureau 
of  Educational  Research  and  Service  shows  that  non-promotion  has  successively  declined 
during  the  three  year  period  from  1930  to  1933.  The  percentage  of  decline  in  the  non-promo- 
tion of  pupils  the  survey  shows  was  from  5.3  in  1930  to  5.1  in  1933. 

The  survey  which  is  covered  in  detail  in  Bulletin  No.  51  points  out  that  a  high  rate  of 
promotion  is  not  necessarily  a  reflection  on  the  administration  of  the  school  while  a  low  rate 
of  non-promotion  is  not  altogether  a  sign  of  good  school  administration.  Instead,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  all  factors  contributing  to  the  rate  of  non-promotion  must  be  considered 
when  comparing  one  school  with  another. 

Factors  which  enter  into  the  problem  of  promotion  and  non-promotion  are  listed  by 
the  compilers  as  follows:  chronological  age,  teacher's  judgment,  mental  age,  physical  ma- 
turity, social  age  and  adaptability,  reading  readiness,  oral  language,  school  habits,  interest 
span,  home  conditions  and  environment,  educational  achievement,  language  ability,  effort 
.and  course  of  study. 


LIBRARIES 
ESTABLISHED  IN 
ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 


RADIO  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS  ARE 
ARRANGED 
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FOUR   EVENING 
SCHOOLS  ARE 
ABOLISHED 


DAY  TEACHERS 
DROPPED  FROM 
NIGHT  ROLLS 


Reorganization  of  Evening  Schools 

eVENING  Schools  were  re-organized  at  the  opening  of  the  year  1932-33.  Four  evening 
elementary  schools  were  abolished  by  reason  of  a  general  falling  off  in  attendance. 
These  schools  were  the  Lincoln,  Francisco,  Horace  Mann  and  Hamilton.  This  reorganiza- 
tion resulted  in  an  approximate  saving  of  $30,000.00. 

Balboa  Evening  High  School  was  opened  with  a  faculty  of  eighteen.  Frank  Fenton, 
for  many  years  principal  of  the  Lincoln  Evening  School,  was  appointed  as  principal. 

In  order  to  spread  employment  among  as  large  a  number  as  possible  the  Board  of 
Education  voted  on  May  4,  1932  to  employ  in  the  evening  schools  of  the  city  only  those 
teachers  who  were  not  employed  in  day  classes.  Thereupon,  130  teachers  who  had  been 
teaching  for  many  years  in  both  day  and  evening  classes  were  replaced  by  teachers  who  were 
on  the  displaced  probationary  list,  having  been  deprived  of  employment  in  the  day  schools 
as  an  outcome  of  the  retrenchment  program.  In  many  instances,  however,  the  positions  were 
filled  by  men  and  women  who  were  otherwise  gainfully  employed  during  the  day. 

The  order  of  unemployment  did  NOT  affect  shop  and  physical  education  teachers  who 
were  assigned  in  the  daylight  hours  also,  as  the  care  of  tools  and  equipment  used  in  the  day 
classes  was  used  in  the  night  schools  as  well,  and  divided  responsibility  at  this  point  might 
lead  to  confusion. 

The  point  of  law  involved  was  decided  in  the  case  of  Caleb  Cullen  versus  the  Board 
of  Education  in  favor  of  the  teachers  who  were  teaching  in  both  day  and  night  schools. 
After  their  legal  rights  were  established,  however,  many  of  the  day  school  teachers  took 
voluntary  leaves  of  absence  in  order  to  give  employment  to  their  less  fortunate  associates 
in  the  profession.  This  action  was  lauded  both  by  press  and  public. 

For  historic  purposes  the  sections  of  the  opinion  by  the  First  District  Court  of  Appeal 
are  given  herewith: 

"This  is  an  original  proceeding  in  mandamus  to  compel  the  respondents  to  restore 
petitioner  to  his  position  as  teacher  in  the  evening  high  schools.  Respondents  rest  upon  their 
demurrer  to  the  petition. 

"  For  eight  years  prior  to  May  4,  1932,  petitioner  was  a  duly  elected  and  certified  teacher 
in  the  high  schools  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  assigned  to  duty  as  such  in 
the  Galileo  High  School  as  an  instructor  in  day  classes  conducted  in  that  school.  For  more 
than  six  years  prior  to  May  4,  1932,  petitioner,  under  similar  election  and  certification,  was 
assigned  to  duty  in  the  Humbolt  Evening  High  School  as  an  instructor  in  evening  classes. 
On  May  4,  1932,  the  respondent  Board  of  Education  dismissed  petitioner  from  his  position 
in  the  Humbolt  Evening  High  School  without  cause  and  without  charges  or  hearing.  The 
question  presented  in  this  proceeding  is  whether  the  tenure  provisions  of  the  school  law 
or  of  the  municipal  charter  give  a  permanent  status  to  a  teacher  who  is  employed  in  differ- 
ent schools  conducted  by  the  same  district.  The  parties  agree  that  there  are  no  authorities 
on  the  question,  and  the  opinion  must,  therefore,  be  one  of  first  impression. 

"Section  5.500  of  the  State  School  Code  provides  that  "Every  employee  of  a  school 
district  *  *  *  who  after  having  been  employed  by  the  district  for  three  complete  consecu- 
tive school  years  in  a  position,  or  positions,  requiring  certification  qualifications,  is 
reelected  for  the  next  succeeding  school  year  *  *  *  shall  become  a  permanent  employee  of  the 
district."  (State  1931,  p.  1394). 

"Section  135  of  the  Charter  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  (State  1931,  p. 
2973,  3057)  provides  'All  teachers,  heads  of  departments,  vice-principals,  principals,  *  *  * 
shall  be  classified  as  permanent  employees  in  their  respective  positions  after  they  have  been 
successfully  employed  in  such  positions  in  the  school  department  for  a  probationary  period 
of  three  years.  *  *  *' 
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"Section  5.660  et.  seq.  of  the  School  Code  prohibits  the  dismissal  of  permanent  em- 
ployees in  positions  requiring  certification  qualifications  except  for  cause  'after  a  fair  and 
impartial  public  hearing.'  Similar  restrictions  are  found  in  section  135  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Charter.  (We  have  referred  to  the  existing  law  in  each  instance  as  amended  or 
enacted  in  1931  for  the  reason  that  the  new  law  applies  to  all  teachers  elected  either  before 
or  after  the  enactment.)  (Kennedy  v.  Board,  82  Cal.  843,  492). 

"The  conceded  facts  are  that  petitioner  had  taught  successfully  in  both  day  and  eve- 
ning schools  for  more  than  three  years  and  had  been  duly  classified  as  a  permanent  teacher. 
As  such  he  could  not  be  removed  without  cause  under  either  the  state  School  Code  or  the 
municipal  charter.  (Except,  as  pointed  out  in  Kennedy  v.  Board,  82  Cal.  483,  493,  where 
the  school  is  abolished,  or  the  position  has  ceased  to  exist,  or  some  similar  conditions  arise.) 
Hence  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  State  School  Code  or  the  Municipal  Charter  governs  in 
the  matter  of  tenure  of  teachers  employed  in  the  San  Francisco  schools  and  we  purposely 
refrain  from  determining  that  question.  The  rights  and  duties  of  the  parties  to  this  pro- 
ceeding are  the  same  under  both  statutes. 

"The  petitioner's  tenure  as  a  permanent  teacher  became  fixed  by  operation  of  law. 
His  "position"  from  which  he  could  not  be  removed  except  for  cause  was  the  employment 
which  the  statute  automatically  effected  upon  his  classification  as  a  permanent  teacher. 
But  it  is  wholly  immaterial  that  a  teacher  may  be  assigned  to  duty  in  one  or  more  schools 
or  school  buildings  maintained  by  the  school  district.  The  teacher  is  the  employee  of  the 
school  district;  the  district  is  the  entity  which  becomes  the  employer;  the  schools  are  merely 
instruments  of  the  district.  It  cannot  matter  that  a  district  may  maintain  two  or  more 
school  buildings,  or  school  groups,  which  are  given  separate  names,  or  that  some  classes  are 
conducted  before  noon,  some  after  noon,  and  some  after  sunset.  The  power  of  the  Board  of 
Education  to  assign  its  employees  to  these  various  duties  is  not  questioned  and  when  such 
assignments  have  been  made  they  must  be  taken  as  making  up  the  "position,  or  positions" 
to  which  the  tenure  act  applies. 

"Here  it  is  admitted  by  the  demurrer  that  petitioner  served  as  teacher  in  both  day 
and  evening  schools  for  a  period  of  more  than  six  years  prior  to  his  dismissal,  and  that  his 
total  period  of  service  in  any  one  day  did  not  exceed  eight  hours.  We  are  inclined  to  hold 
that  these  assignments  constitute  but  one  "position"  within  the  meaning  of  the  tenure 
law  and  that  petitioner  having  served  in  that  "position"  for  more  than  the  probationary  period 
he  has  become  automatically  reelected  to  that  position.  In  this  respect  we  can  see  no 
distinction  between  this  case  and  one  where  a  teacher  is  assigned  to  teach  for  short  periods 
in  three  or  more  day  schools  of  the  same  district.  If  such  employment  continues  for  the 
statutory  period,  the  statutory  election  to  that  "position"  becomes  complete. 

"But  we  should  not  be  understood  as  holding  that  this  right  of  tenure  guarantees  that 
a  teacher  must  be  retained  in  any  particular  school  or  assigned  to  teach  any  particular  class 
or  classes.  This  right  of  tenure  is  a  right  which  the  teacher  enjoys  to  continue  in  the  position 
or  positions  to  which  he  has  become  elected  under  the  statute — i.e.,  in  a  position  or 
positions  of  a  rank  and  grade  equivalent  to  that  occupied  for  the  probationary  period  and 
to  which  the  teacher  has  thus  become  "elected"  under  the  statute. 

"Further  discussion  would  be  merely  argumentative.  Our  judgment  is  that  the  peti- 
tioner should  have  a  peremptory  writ  restoring  him  to  duty  in  the  Humboldt  Evening  High 
School  or  to  a  position  of  equal  grade  and  rank,  and  directing  the  respondents  to  annul 
their  order  purporting  to  dismiss  him  from  those  duties." 
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COMPLETE 
COURSES  IN 
EVENING  SCHOOLS 


A  total  of  approximately  16,000  students  was  enrolled  in  the  evening  schools  for 
varying  periods  during  the  year.  End  of  the  month  enrollment  and  average  evening  attend- 
ance were  as  follows: 

End  of  Month  Enrollment  Average  Evening  Attendance 
Month                                              1931-32          1932-33  1931-32  1932-33 

August  7834  7641  4126  4064 

December  5880  6358  3398  3188 

January  8007  8437  4394  4548 

June  4980  6108  2866  2736 

Average  evening  attendance  converted  into  average  daily  attendance  by  reducing 
by  9/ 1 6th  becomes  1,956  for  1931-32  and  2,001  for  1932-33.  State  apportionment  is  based 
on  these  figures. 

During  1932-33  there  were  209  persons  teaching  in  the  evening  schools.  This  is  the 
equivalent  of  158  "five  evening  teachers."  Of  this  number  all  except  25  were  regular  day 
teachers,  employees  in  other  city  departments  or  otherwise  on  full  time  in  professional, 
commercial  or  industrial  positions. 

Approximately  80  students  graduated  from  the  evening  high  schools,  of  which  the 
Evening  High  School  of  Commerce,  is  one  of  the  few  accredited  evening  high  schools 
in  the  state. 

The  evening  high  schools  offer  a  complete  high  school  course  leading  to  graduation 
and  admission  to  the  universities  without  examination.  The  schools  likewise  offer  full 
commercial,  trade  extension,  citizenship,  home  economics  and  cultural  courses. 

The  year  closed  with  the  retirement  of  John  A.  Lenahan,  principal  of  Evening  High 
School  of  Commerce.  Through  the  untiring  efforts  of  Mr.  Lenahan,  the  Evening  High 
School  of  Commerce  had  developed  from  a  small  school  of  seven  teachers  to  an  accredited 
high  school  offering  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 


MAN-MAKINC 

We  all  are  blind  until  we  see 

That  in  the  human  plan 
Nothing  is  worth  the  making  if 

It  does  not  ma\e  the  man. 

Why  build  these  cities  glorious 

If  man  unbuilded  goes? 
In  vain  we  build  the  world,  unless 

The  builder  also  grows. 

Edwin  Mar\ham 
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Study  of  Line,  Mass  and  Color  Emphasized  in  Art 

XN  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  during  the  school  year  1932-1933,  in  addition 
to  regular  courses  in  art,  either  prescribed  or  elective  the  pupils  have  gained  in  the 
study  of  line,  mass,  and  color  in  the  making  of  posters  for  projects  in  which  the 
schools  as  well  as  the  community  were  very  much  interested.  One  of  these  was  the  Harbor  Day 
poster  competition  sponsored  by  the  San  Francisco  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  whose 
solicitation  students  were  permitted  to  design  and  execute  posters  announcing  the  event. 
A  great  number  of  unusually  good  posters  resulted  from  this  effort  and  after  these  works 
were  judged  they  were  put  on  display  in  the  nave  of  the  Ferry  building.  In  the  state-wide 
Poppy  Day  poster  contest,  in  which  only  junior  high  schools  were  permitted  to  make 
entries,  each  of  our  ten  schools  was  represented.  When  the  products  of  the  students  of  these 
schools  were  judged  locally  by  a  group  of  poster  artists,  a  student  of  the  John  Swett  Junior 
High  School  was  given  first  place.  This  poster  was  then  entered  in  the  state  competition, 
held  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  and  there  again  in  the  final  judgment  it  came  out  the 
winner.  In  recognition  of  the  aesthetic  qualities  of  this  student's  poster  it  was  reproduced 
in  its  original  colors  and  copies  were  sent  to  all  parts  of  California.  It  was  also  a  junior 
high  school  student,  one  enrolled  in  the  Presidio  Junior  High  School,  whose  poster  was 
given  first  place  in  the  Accident  Prevention  Week  Poster  Contest,  in  which  junior  and  senior 
high  school  students  participated.  This  poster  was  reproduced  as  a  design  for  the  cover  of 
the  California  Safety  News,  a  magazine  published  by  the  Industrial  Accident  Commission 
of  the  State  of  California  in  its  issue  of  September  1933. 

This  year,  again,  art  students  were  given  an  opportunity  to  motivate  their  art  work 
in  the  making  of  posters  to  help  in  the  fund-raising  campaign  of  the  San  Francisco  Com- 
munity Chest,  although  the  students'  work,  collectively,  was  not  an  interscholastic  com- 
petition as  had  been  the  case  heretofore.  Nevertheless,  good  use  was  made  of  some  of 
the  excellent  output  of  these  students  in  a  downtown  display  during  the  period  of  the 
city-wide  canvass  for  contributions  to  the  fund.  The  three-dimensional  model  of  the  Eureka 
Benevolent  Society's  building,  housing  an  agency  of  the  Community  Chest,  was  made  to 
scale  by  a  group  of  students  enrolled  in  art  classes  at  Mission  High  School,  who 
did  it  in  a  most  interesting  way.  It  was  displayed  in  a  prominent  window  of  a  downtown 
store.  The  architects  who  designed  the  building  of  the  organization  named,  when  they  saw 
this  model,  wrote  a  letter  stating  that  the  model  produced  by  the  students  was  better  than 
many  a  model  made  by  professionals. 

Public  Schools  Week  displays,  placed  in  the  windows  of  many  of  the  most  important 
stores  in  the  business  section  of  the  city,  were  the  best  our  schools  have  ever  made.  Every 
line  of  art  work  was  represented  in  these  many  exhibits.  Particular  mention  should  be 
made  pi  the  work  in  applied  design  in  tooled  leather,  metal  craft,  clay  modeling,  glazed 
terra  cotta,  textiles,  drawings  in  various  media,  and  color  studies  for  murals,  done  to  scale, 
for  the  larger  paintings  for  a  definitely  prescribed  wall  space.  v 

A  most  interesting  as  well  as  a  most  significant  development  in  our  senior  high  school 
art  work  was  the  work  in  mural  painting  done  by  a  group  of  students  of  Balboa  High  School. 
Two  of  the  completed  panels  by  two  students  of  this  group  can  now  be  seen  in  their 
respective  places  on  the  walls  flanking  the  stage  of  the  auditorium  of  this  school.  Much  praise 
is  due  the  teacher  who  inspired  and  encouraged  the  students  in  this  work,  the  first  of  its 
kind  on  any  of  the  walls  of  our  city's  schools. 

In  the  elementary  grades  the  Art  Department  concludes  a  most  successful  year  in 
accomplishment  and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  principals,  teachers,  and  children  despite  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  but  one  supervisor  in  charge  of  seventy-seven  schools. 

There  has  been  even  more  professional  interest  in  study  groups  and  other  opportunities 
for  study  and  advancement  than  in  the  previous  year.  As  a  result,  the  interest  of  the  princi- 
pals and  teachers  has  been  reflected  in  a  fine,  free,  creative  expression  from  the  children. 
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Two  Study  Groups  were  conducted  in  the  Fall  term.  The  total  number  of  principals 
and  teachers  attending  was  fifty-two.  Thirty-nine  of  them  completed  all  requirements  and 
were  granted  a  certificate  of  accomplishment. 

In  the  Spring  term  two  study  groups  were  conducted  in  creative  expression  with  a  total 
attendance  of  eighty-five,  seventy  of  whom  were  granted  a  certificate  of  accomplishment. 

During  the  school  year  ten  principals  audited  the  courses  in  an  endeavor  better  to 
understand  the  requirements  for  a  sincere,  creative  art  expression  in  their  schools. 

These  principals  and  teachers  represent  in  all  a  total  of  47  schools,  each  of  which  has 
had  from  one  to  twelve  contacts  with  these  groups. 

When  principals  and  teachers  were  so  eager  to  improve  their  understanding  and 
knowledge  of  a  subject  it  was  most  certain  to  reflect  creditably  upon  the  children  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact. 

In  the  Fall  term,  at  the  request  of  the  Home  Economics  Department,  a  meeting  was 
conducted  for  flower  arrangements  in  the  classrooms.  The  John  Muir  auditorium  was 
filled  to  standing  capacity  with  teachers  from  the  Home  Economics  Department  and 
teachers  and  principals  from  the  elementary  grades. 

This  meeting  was  immediately  followed  by  a  request  from  many  teachers  for  a  class 
for  instruction  in  the  making  of  small  screens  to  be  used  as  backgrounds  for  flowers,  clay 
models,  and  other  small  objects  in  the  classrooms.  Three  demonstration  lessons  were  planned. 
The  teachers  actually  did  the  work  at  home.  The  attendance  was  so  great  that  it  was 
necessary  to  divide  the  group  into  two  parts  limited  by  the  capacity  of  the  classroom 
in  which  the  demonstration  was  held. 

The  Art  Department  was  invited  to  exhibit  at  the  East- West  Gallery  of  the  Western 
Women's  Club  as  a  result  of  the  displays  of  elementary  art  made  in  the  stores  during 
Public  Schools  Week.  This  exhibit  was  widely  attended  by  children,  teachers,  and  the  public. 
Art  editors  made  complimentary  comments  upon  the  work  displayed. 

The  enthusiasm  and  pleasant  anticipation  with  which  the  teachers  and  children  ap- 
proached the  art  period  is  proof  enough,  without  considering  the  beautiful  and  interesting 
results,  that  free,  creative  art  expression  is  the  only  art  that  can  be  expressive  of  the 
thoughts  and  interests  of  an  elementary  grade  child. 


CREATIVE  SELF-EXPRESSION 

9RT  and  freedom  should  be  synonymous  even  to  the  small- 
est child.  It  is  one  subject  in  a  child's  course  of  instruc- 
tions that  should  never  be  hampered  by  trodden  paths  of  rules. 
Art  should  be  sei-ved  in  such  amounts  that  the  child  feels  he 
can  have  as  much  as  he  wishes  and  no  more. 
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Music  Studied  as  Part  of  Socialized  Program 

yi^  USIC  education  as  part  of  the  socialized  program  in  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools 
^JL^  has  been  administered  with  the  object  of  inculcating  a  greater  interest  in  rhythm,  har- 
mony, music  appreciation,  sight  singing,  band  and  instrumental  instruction. 

The  program  during  the  year  was  concentrated  upon  correlation  and  integration  of  music 
with  the  various  fields  of  history,  geography,  science,  nature  study,  dramatics,  arc  and 
physical  education. 

Public  School  music  has  been  made  part  of  the  community  endeavors,  concerts  and 
festivals  and  patriotic  exercises  to  the  end  that  the  schools  are  a  part  of  the  community  life 
in  all  its  undertakings. 

The  introduction  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  new  Music  State  Text  books  adopted  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  of  California  and  the  introduction  of  the  new  courses  of 
study  compiled  by  an  able  music  committee  of  teachers  under  the  direction  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  Chief  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  Deputy  Super- 
intendent of  Elementary  Schools,  have  materially  aided  the  Department  of  Music  in  accom- 
plishing this  socialized  program. 

The  Music  Hour,  with  manual  and  books  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  and  pupils,  for 
the  pupils  of  the  kindergarten,  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  grades,  and  the  Music 
Education  Series,  Two  Part  Music,  and  Intermediate  Music  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  have 
formed  the  basic  working  material  for  the  courses  of  study.  The  course  of  study  for  the 
kindergarten,  grades  one,  two,  three,  had  been  introduced  and  this  past  year  the  results 
of  the  program  carried  out  are  shown  by  the  keen  interest  and  good  work  of  the  pupils  and 
teachers. 

During  the  year  1931-1932  the  music  committee  compiled  a  new  course  of  study  for 
the  Elementary  Schools,  grades  four,  five  and  six,  based  on  the  music  text  books  adopted 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

In  the  Fall  of  1932  and  Spring  of  1933  at  all  music  meetings  conducted,  of  the  above 
grades,  this  new  Course  of  Study  has  been  explained,  unfolded  and  demonstrated,  and  the 
State  text  books  material  and  aims  and  methods  have  been  presented  and  illustrated  to  the 
regular  grade  teachers  and  music  teachers  in  large  and  small  groups,  by  the  Head  of  the 
Music  Department.  During  the  past  year  the  various  sides  of  Music  Education,  with  its  most 
progressive  aims,  methods  and  procedures  have  been  planned  and  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Music  and  carried  out  in  the  schools  by  the  earnest  principals  and  teachers. 

The  underlying  principles  of  the  socialized  program  have  been  carried  on  through  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  using  the  different 
material  adjusted  to  the  various  abilities  of  the  respective  grades  and  schools.  The  pupil  has 
been  stimulated  to  growth  and  power  through  interesting  music  which  expresses  many 
relationships  and  through  the  cumulative  effect  of  contact  with  beauty. 

Thousands  of  pupils  were  actively  participating  in  the  music  classes  during  the  past 
year,  in  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools:  51,290  pupils  in  the  Elementary  Schools,  9,095  in 
the  Junior  High  Schools  and  some  3,300  pupils  in  the  High  Schools  and  Evening  High 
Schools,  making  a  total  of  63,590  pupils  whose  lives  have  and  will  be  influenced  by  music. 

In  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  there  are  885  teachers  actively  instructing  the  pupils 
in  the  subject  of  music;  16  music  teachers  and  principals  possessing  state  credentials  in 
Music  actively  supervised  and  taught  music  in  their  respective  elementary  schools;  during 
the  past  year  64  teachers  instructed  the  7th  and  8th  grade  classes  of  the  elementary  schools, 
240  instructed  extra  classes,  40  musical  principals  supervised  the  music  in  their  respective 
schools.  The  kindergartens  and  most  of  the  first,  second  and  third  grade  teachers  taught 
music  to  their  pupils.  In  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades  400  musical  teachers  carried  on 
the  work. 

In  the  junior  high  schools,  24  certificated  music  teachers  instructed  the  music  classes; 
in  the  senior  high  schools,  17  music  teachers  handled  the  work  of  the  sight-singing,  history 
of  music,  music  essentials,  music  appreciation  glee  club,  orchestra  and  instrumental 
training;  and  in  the  Evening  Schools  4  instructors  took  charge  of  the  work. 
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Through  organization  and  administrative  measures,  the  regular  school  music  work 
has  been  arranged  to  meet  the  demands  of  progressive  policies.  Results  have  been  gained 
through  research,  contacts,  meetings,  visits,  plans  and  reports  and  consultations. 

Meetings  for  regular  teachers  and  music  teachers,  office  hours  and  interviews  have  been 
scheduled  by  the  Head  of  the  Music  Department;  Conferences  for  orchestral  and  choral 
conductors  of  Junior  High  and  High  Schools;  Committee  Meetings  as  well  as  groups  of 
teachers  have  been  held. 

In  the  Junior  High  Schools  about  9,000  pupils  have  been  enrolled  in  the  Music  Classes, 
and  some  of  the  Eighth  Grade  pupils  have  elected  also  Glee  Club,  Instrumental,  Orchestra, 
Band  or  Piano  work. 

Regular  meetings  and  many  conferences  have  been  held  by  the  supervisor  with  the 
music  teachers  and  the  Junior  High  Schools  have  been  visited  for  supervision  and  direction. 

The  All  City  Junior  High  School  Glee  Club  and  the  All  City  Junior  High  School 
Orchestra,  two  organizations  of  advanced  pupils,  have  rehearsed  regularly,  weekly.  In  the 
Fall  term  these  organizations  performed  at  the  City,  County  and  State  Institute,  and  the 
Glee  Club  gave  two  radio  performances. 

During  Music  Week  the  Glee  Club  members,  130  in  number,  and  an  orchestra  of  80 
pieces  from  the  junior  high  schools  was  present  at  the  Civic  Auditorium  Thursday  evening, 
May  11.  This  group  also  furnished  the  musical  program  for  the  meeting  of  the  junior  high 
school  principals  and  teachers  at  Everett  Junior  High  School  auditorium  on  May  25. 

COMMITTEES:  A  Text  Book  Committee,  a  Curriculum  Revision  Committee,  and  an 
Orchestra  Committee  were  appointed  by  me,  under  the  direction  of  Deputy  Superintendent 
Nolan.  This  committees  have  worked  earnesdy  and  the  findings  of  such  committees  will  be 
of  great  value. 

Outstanding  accomplishments  during  the  Spring  term  were  the  compilation  and  intro- 
duction of  the  Score  Sheet  for  the  Junior  High  School  Music  Book.  Choral  and  orchestra 
books  were  scored  at  Junior  High  School  levels,  and  requests  made  for  materials  with  which 
to  invoke  the  changes  recommended. 

The  Music  Work  of  the  Junior  High  Schools  has  produced  some  operettas  and  music 
recitals  in  the  various  schools.  The  Glee  Clubs,  the  Orchestras,  and  Bands  have  received 
praise  and  have  grown  in  number.  They  have  performed  at  school  functions,  assemblies  and 
in  community  and  civic  endeavors. 

The  number  of  music  pupils  in  the  Senior  High  Schools  has  reached  over  3000  pupils, 
and  the  interest  is  constandy  increasing.  Some  of  our  best  musicians  received  their  training 
in  the  San  Francisco  High  Schools.  The  music  was  elective  and  has  comprised  courses  in 
Sight  Singing,  Ear  Training,  Music  Essentials,  Theory,  Music  Appreciation,  Harmony, 
Composition,  History  of  Music,  Voice  Culture,  Glee  Club,  Orchestra  and  Instrumental  In- 
struction, and  in  some  schools,  Piano  work.  Organizations  from  the  various  High  Schools 
furnished  the  music  for  the  State  Superintendents'  Convention,  for  Institutes  and  Educational 
meetings,  for  Armistice  Day  and  Lincoln  celebrations,  gave  radio  performances  and  welfare 
music,  and  attended  the  Young  People's  Concerts  in  numbers,  and  the  All  Bay  Orchestra  and 
All  Bay  Glee  Club  which  performed  at  the  Western  California  School  Music  Conference  in 
April  in  Oakland.  The  Lowell  Boys  Glee  Club  brought  distinction  to  the  city  for  its  per- 
formance there.  Numerous  musical  performances  have  been  given  in  the  High  Schools  and 
Evening  High  Schools  during  the  past  year  for  the  School  Assemblies,  Entertainments  and 
graduations  in  the  schools  and  for  the  public.  The  music  organizations  gave  a  splendid 
performance  at  the  Public  School  Music  Festival  in  the  Auditorium  on  May  11th  for  Music 
Week,  and  the  High  School  Bands  were  the  chief  attraction  at  the  R.O.T.C.  Battalion 
and  Band  Contest  in  the  Auditorium  on  May  12. 

Music  for  Every  Child  is  one  of  the  aims  of  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools.  In  San 
Francisco  thousands  listen  to  music  weekly  through  the  regular  Music  Appreciation  courses 
and  Standard  broadcasts.  There  are  3000  Music  Records  for  use  in  schools  in  a  central 
library.  These  records  are  chiefly  orchestral  and  are  explained  and  presented  to  the  pupils 
weekly  by  the  teachers  who  are  guided  by  a  manual. 
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R.O.T.C.  Units  Attain  High  Efficiency 

■  NCULCATION  of  American  ideals,  good  citizenship,  the  development  of  principles 
^_JL^  of  honor,  duty,  courtesy  and  leadership  are  the  training  objectives  of  the  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  of  the  seven  San  Francisco  High  Schools. 

The  degree  of  efficiency  attained  by  the  several  battalions  may  be  judged  by  honor  and 
awards  which  were  bestowed  in  competition  with  schools  of  the  metropolitan  area  and  of 
the  entire  Ninth  Corps  Area. 

The  Galileo  High  School  battalion  for  the  second  consecutive  year  in  competition  with 
R.O.T.C.  units  from  other  schools  in  the  Bay  Region  at  the  Berkeley  Stadium  on  Armistice 
Day,  1932  won  the  Montgomery  War  perpetual  trophy. 

In  competition  with  the  forty-seven  high  schools  throughout  the  Ninth  Corps  Area 
(California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Montana  and  Wyoming),  the  San  Fran- 
cisco High  School  R.O.T.C.  won  three  out  of  the  nine  Honor  High  School  awards  made 
by  the  War  Department  as  the  result  of  the  Annual  Federal  Inspection  in  April,  1933. 
Polytechnic,  Commerce  and  Galileo  were  the  schools  so  designated.  The  former  received 
the  highest  rating  in  the  entire  Corps  Area.  Lowell  came  within  one-half  point  of  receiving 
the  Honor  award.  Inspecting  Officers  said  that  the  award  was  lost  on  account  of  poor  armory 
facilities.  All  of  the  San  Francisco  schools  were  well  within  the  upper  third  of  the  Ninth 
Corps  Area  schools  in  ratings. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  for  the  past  nine  years  for  which  records  are  available 
at  this  headquarters,  the  San  Francisco  unit  has  received  Honor  awards  as  follows:  1925 — 
Lowell;  1926— Polytechnic;  1927-1928-1929— Galileo;  1930— Galileo  and  Polytechnic;  1931 
— Polytechnic;  1932 — Galileo  and  Polytechnic;  1933 — Polytechnic,  Commerce  and  Galileo. 

The  cost  to  the  Department  of  Education  for  the  maintenance  of  this  R.O.T.C.  unit 
of  an  average  strength  of  1530  cadets  during  the  school  year  1932-33,  was  approximately 
as  follows: 

Headquarters   (secretarial  hire)   — $1,745 

Special  compensation  for  four  enlisted  instructors 2,400 

Capt.  Flexsenhar  (Lowell)  1,455 

Storekeeper  900 

Repair  of  band  instruments  and  music  75 

Office  supplies  and  incidentals 25 


Total  $6,600 

The  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Education  and  school  officials  has  been  eminently 
satisfactory.  In  fact  this  support  was  one  of  the  principal  factors  that  made  possible  the 
winning  of  the  three  Honor  High  School  awards  and  the  general  progress  of  the  unit. 

In  addition  to  its  normal  training,  this  unit,  or  parts  thereof,  took  part  in  the  following 
special  activities: 

Event  Date  Participating  Unit 

a.  Harbor  Day  Parade  Sept.  28,  1932   Composite  battalion  of 

400  cadets 

b.  Regular  Army  Demonstration  at  Presidio  Oct.    4,  1932   Entire  regiment 

c.  Preparatory   training,   and   the   control   of   the   Nov.    7,  1932    A  special  cadre  of  200 

S.F.  P.S.  Traffic  Reserve  during  Parade  cadets 

d.  Traffic  control  and  placing  of  cordon  around  Nov.    8,  1932    Entire  regiment 
Civic  Plaza  during  visit  of  President  Hoover 

e.  Armistice  Day  Pageant,  Berkeley  Stadium  Nov.  11,  1932   Galileo  Battalion 

f.  Ushering  and  special  service  during  Teachers'  Nov.  21,  1932    150  cadets 

Institute,  Civic  Auditorium 

g.  Annual  Competition  for  Commandant's  Cup,   Dec.    2,  1932   Entire  regiment 
Presidio 
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h.  Christmas  Fete  Parade  Dec.    3,  1932    Composite  Battalion  of 

400  cadets 
i.   Lincoln  Day  Exercises,  Civic  Auditorium  Feb.   12,1933    100  cadets 

j.    Golden  Gate  Bridge  Parade  Feb.  26,  1933    Composite  battalion  of 

500  cadets 
k.  Preparatory  training,  and  the  control  of  the  Feb.  26,  1933    A  special  cadre  of  200 

S.F.P.S.  Traffic  Reserve  during  Golden  Gate  cadets 

Bridge  Parade 
1.    Annual  Federal  Inspection  to  determine  Honor  March  29,  30   Entire  regiment 

High  School  awards  &  31,  1933 

m.  Spring  Sports  Carnival,  Kezar  Stadium  Apr.     1,  1933    Commerce  Battalion 

n.  Annual  Inspection  by  the  Corps  Area  Com-  Apr.    6,  1933    Commerce  and  Galileo 

mander  Battalions 

o.  Preparatory  training,  and  the  control  of  the  S.F.  Apr.  27,  1933    A  selected  cadre  of  200 

P.S.  Traffic  Reserve  during  annual  outing  at  cadets 

Presidio 
p.  May  Day  Exercises,  Golden  Gate  Park  May  1  &  6,       Polytechnic  Battalion 

1933 
q.  Ushering  and  special  service  incident  to  Music   May  8  to  13,       150  cadets 

Week,  Civic  Auditorium  1933 

r.  Annual  Competition,  Civic  Auditorium  May  12,  1933   Entire  regiment 

s.  Memorial  Day  Parade  May  30,  1933   Entire  regiment 

In  addition  to  the  above  major  special  events,  elements  of  the  regiment  have  taken 
part  in  rifle  marksmanship  competitions  and  in  local  events  at  the  various  schools. 


THE  CONQUEROR 

/  have  no  patience  with  the  man  who  says, 

"Another  day  is  gone." 
Give  me  the  man  who  sings  in  thic\  of  night, 

"Soon  will  be  dawn!" 

I  have  no  patience  with  the  man  who  holds 

Life  as  a  beggar's  tale, 
Give  me  the  man  with  iron  will  to  climb 

And  courage  not  to  jail. 

He  dies  indeed  who  never  sees  the  sun, 

Nor  hears  the  song  of  rain, 
But  his  immortality  on  earth, 

Whose  every  loss  is  gain! 

Moms  Abel  Beer 
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TRADE  COURSES 
NOT  ALWAYS 
DESIRABLE 


STANDARD  OF 
ACHIEVEMENT 
MORE  UNIFORM 


Industrial  Art  Courses  Lead  Students  to  Vocations 

XNDUSTRIAL  education  in  San  Francisco  junior  and  senior  high  schools  is  confined 
to  exposing  students  to  the  rudimentary  phases  of  various  trades  to  the  end  that  they 
may  find  the  mechanical  art  to  which  they  are  best  suited. 

Courses  of  study  in  industrial  arts  in  no  sense  parallel  those  of  a  trade  school  but  are 
set  up  as  a  starting  point  towards  learning  a  trade.  Anent  this  phase  of  industrial  education, 
M.  M.  Proffitt,  sometime  specialist  in  industrial  education  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in 
Washington,  wrote  as  follows  after  an  inspection  of  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools: 

"Stricdy  trade  courses  for  many  of  these  boys  are  undesirable.  Practically  all  are  looking 
forward  to  a  type  of  work  above  the  tradesmen's  level.  They  should  at  least  have  opportunity 
,  for  a  broad  foundation  which  will  help  them  adjust  themselves  towards  the  professional 
lines  of  work  when  they  get  out  into  the  world." 

Four  of  the  seven  senior  high  schools  are  equipped  with  machine  shops,  woodworking, 
automobile  repair  and  pattern  making  courses  while  all  ten  junior  high  schools  offer  courses 
in  woodworking,  printing,  sheet  metal,  electric  equipment  and  machine  shop  practice. 

The  popularity  of  these  courses  is  reflected  in  figures  from  the  four  high  schools,  Balboa, 
Galileo,  Mission  and  Polytechnic,  showing  that  3373  boys  are  enrolled  in  industrial  arts 
classes — more  than  half  the  male  high  school  population.  A  comparable  condition  obtains 
in  junior  high  schools. 

The  industrial  arts  division  of  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  has  had  its  greatest 
growth  in  the  past  ten  years.  In  any  growing  organization  the  tendency  in  teaching  has 
been  away  from  uniformity.  While  there  has  been  no  effort  to  discourage  individual  in- 
struction, the  varying  individual  interpretation  on  the  course  of  study  by  the  several  teacher 
groups  produced  a  situation  that  has  not  always  been  satisfactory. 

The  following  bulletin  issued  to  all  teachers  of  shop  work  during  the  school  year 
brought  co-operative  results: 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  several  courses  of  study  for  the  junior  high  schools,  and  the 
growth  in  number  of  junior  high  schools,  the  consequent  increase  in  the  personnel  in  each 
of  the  several  shop  courses,  with  the  attending  individual  differences  among  teachers,  there 
has  developed  a  much  variegated  result,  not  always  satisfactory,  owing  to  the  varying  individ- 
ual interpretation  of  the  course  of  study  by  the  several  teacher  groups.  In  order  to  insure  that 
pupils  get  the  greatest  benefit  from  their  work,  the  situation  demands  that  each  of  the  shop 
courses  as  set  forth  in  Curriculum  Bulletin  No.  101,  be  carefully  analyzed  and  a  clearly 
defined  "teaching  effort"  be  developed  so  that  a  more  uniform  standard  of  achievement  may 
be  secured.  Bear  in  mind  that  in  all  our  teaching,  the  most  desirable  objective,  particularly 
for  junior  high  school  pupils,  may  be  achieved  in  laying  the  foundaton  for  a  liberal  fund 
of  "basic  knowledge,"  rather  than  in  a  limited  specific  training. 

This  analysis  should  be  divided  into  two  phases — the  manipulation  or  project  side  and 
the  quality  and  kind  of  essential  knowledge.  These  must  be  skillfully  brought  together  so 
as  to  give  a  broader  meaning  to  the  work.  The  first  side,  the  manipulative  side,  is  amply 
taken  care  of  by  the  series  of  selected  projects  set  forth  in  each  of  our  courses  of  study; 
involving  certain  common  material,  fundamental  principles  and  methods  of  construction, 
sequences  of  operations,  experience  through  the  projects  with  tools  and  machines,  so  that 
adequate  skills,  desirable  habits  and  attitudes  may  be  developed.  In  connection  with  all  this, 
it  is  particularly  important  to  establish  some  well  defined  and  uniform  plan  as  to  "quality 
and  kind  of  essential  knowledge"  that  should  be  taught  as  a  very  vital  part  of  each  of  the 
several  shop  courses. 

We  can  readily  visualize  the  pupils'  skill  and  to  a  large  extent  his  ability  and  under- 
standing of  the  manipulative  processes  through  the  project  as  achieved  by  the  individual 
pupil.  This  measure  is  inherent  in  the  execution  of  the  job,  and  is  only  a  part  of  our  teaching, 
only  one  phase  of  the  course  of  study.  But  how  shall  we  measure  for  instance — what  is  the 
course  contributing  to  the  pupil's  "common  education?"  What  minimum  of  "essential 
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knowledge,"  other  than  manipulative  ability,  should  he  know,  relative  to  the  work  in  hand? 
Are  we  leading  him  by  skillful  teaching  to  use  his  acquired  knowledge — his  own  brain?  Are 
we  building  upward  his  attitudes,  habits  and  abilities  in  the  best  relationship? 

This  phase  of  the  work  cannot  be  readily  "visualized"  through  the  resulting  material 
project  or  job.  It  is  therefore  vital  that  we  establish  a  well  defined  common  background  of 
what  we  are  to  teach  as  a  part  of  the  project,  and  then  resort  to  some  method  of  measure- 
ment or  testing  process,  in  order  that  we  may  definitely  determine  the  full  educational  value 
of  the  subject  to  the  pupil,  as  well  as  the  manipulative  value.  Such  a  measure  or  test,  should 
enable  us  also  to  discover  any  weak  spot  in  our  teaching,  and  thereby  point  out  very  definitely 
what  subject  matter  needs  to  be  reviewed  or  retaught. 

The  underlying  thought  in  this  plan  of  Unification,  is  not  to  check  or  nullify  teacher 
individuality  or  teaching  skill;  but  rather  to  point  out  in  a  more  definite  way  the  desirable 
things  to  be  taught  in  relation  to,  and  as  a  part  of  the  pupil's  fundamental  background  as 
contemplated  in  the  course  of  study  outline  of  the  beginning  or  prescribed  work;  that  he 
may  better  understand  the  significance  and  scope  of  the  work  in  hand,  and  its  possibilities 
as  a  vocation.  It  is  in  no  way  intended  to  circumscribe  either  teacher  or  pupil  in  selecting  and 
developing  desirable  material  and  greater  knowledge  beyond  the  aforesaid  beginning  or 
prescribed  work.  In  the  advanced  division,  "selective  individual  projects,"  the  teacher's  in- 
genuity and  enthusiasm  in  stimulating  pupil's  efforts  and  ability  should  be  the  only  "limit." 

This  plan  of  "unification"  of  each  of  the  several  courses,  is  not  offered  as  a  substitute, 
for  the  approved  courses  of  study,  but  rather  as  a  clarifying  supplement  thereto.  Thereby 
establishing  a  more  definite  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  several  teachers;  so  that  pupils 
changing  from  one  school  shop  to  another,  will  fit,  without  being  penalized  because  of  di- 
vergent interpretations  of  courses  of  study  by  individual  teachers. 

The  several  shop  equipments  and  the  general  material  conditions  of  the  department 
are  in  excellent  condition.  A  splendid  spirit  of  cooperation  and  progress  prevails  among  the 
teaching  staff;  quite  a  number  of  the  teachers  have  been  taking  extension  and  summer 
courses  for  self-improvement  and  to  extend  the  scope  of  their  credentials.  The  work  accom- 
plished by  the  students  in  the  several  school  shops  has  been  favorably  commented  upon  as 
being  very  effectively  performed  and  very  practical  in  character. 

During  the  first  half  of  this  year  all  guards  and  safety  devices  as  recommended  by  the 
Industrial.  Accident  Commission,  were  completed  and  installed  in  all  shops  where  machinery 
is  operated;  with  suitable  warning  signs  conspicuously  placed.  Every  effort  is  being  made 
by  the  teachers  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  safe  methods  of  procedure  when 
operating  machines. 

The  several  shop  groups  of  the  teaching  staff  have  been  working  on  their  respective 
"shop  course"  under  the  director's  leadership,  in  an  effort  to  establish  a  more  unified  teaching 
procedure  through  a  more  definite  and  specific  learning  content  and  not  merely  the  material 
product,  not  just  setting  forth  what  the  teacher  should  do,  or  what  the  pupil  should  know, 
but  to  develop  the  methods  and  procedures  through  which  the  desired  knowledge  may  be 
acquired. 


BACKGROUND  OF 
PROJECT  SOUCHT 
AS  BASIS 


COMPLETION  OF 
SAFETY  DEVICE 
INSTALLATION 
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REPORT  REVEALS 
PROGRESS  OF 
UNGRADED   PUPILS 


POSITIONS 
SOUGHT  FOR 
SLOW  PUPILS 


Mentally  Retarded  Groups  Given  Special  Courses 

"^^^^WENTY  years  ago,  classes  were  established  in  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools 
■  ^  J  for  mentally  retarded  children  who  were  taken  out  of  "dunce  corners"  and  placed 
^^^^^  in  separate  groups  where  they  were  developed  according  to  their  abilities. 

Out  of  the  routine  reports  of  the  assistant  supervisor  of  ungraded  classes  at  the  close  of 
the  last  school  year  comes  an  account  of  the  work  done  during  the  20  years,  but,  more 
important,  what  became  of  the  children  and  what  are  they  doing  today. 

The  follow  up  work  of  the  mentally  retarded  includes  a  check  on  more  than  2600 
cases  of  former  pupils  who  were  objects  of  special  treatment  in  ungraded  classes  during 
their  school  days.  The  report  points  out  that  the  "follow  up"  after  an  ungraded  pupil 
leaves  school  not  only  secures  a  position  for  the  boy  or  girl  upon  leaving  school,  but  it  keeps 
up  an  indefinite  personal  contact  with  the  child  and  his  family.  It  creates  a  better  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  parents  and  employers  as  to  the  needs  of  the  child.  It  stands 
ready  to  help  the  child  in  all  his  difficulties  and  thereby  builds  up  his  morale  by  the  assur- 
ance that  he  has  a  true  friend  in  the  "follow-up." 

When  a  pupil  is  16  years  of  age  or  over  and  has  reached  his  limit  as  far  as  the  work 
offered  in  an  Ungraded  Class  is  concerned,  and  is  not  capable  of  advanced  education,  he  is 
ready  for  a  trial  in  industry.  Experience  has  shown  that  by  training  these  children  to  proper 
use  of  their  hands,  to  be  able  to  take  an  order  carefully  and  accurately,  and  to  do  what- 
ever is  given  to  them  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  a  long  step  has  been  taken  toward  preparing 
the  child  for  industrial  life.  Stress  is  also  laid  on  developing  the  right  attitudes  toward  em- 
ployer and  work. 

The  report  continues: 

"Supervision  of  the  Ungraded  Classes  is  friendly  and  efficient.  We  aim  to  have 
personal  and  pleasant  contact  with  each  child.  Through  supervising  the  classes,  we  can 
watch  and  study  the  child  from  the  time  he  enters  an  ungraded  class  and  win  his  con- 
fidence. We  can  detect  a  trait  that  is  going  to  make  him  unfit  for  the  industrial  world  and 
correct  it  before  it  becomes  a  fixed  habit.  In  almost  every  case,  where  the  child  is  placed 
in  an  Ungraded  Class  young  enough,  before  habits  are  fixed,  the  task  of  socializing  him 
is  an  easy  matter  as  compared  to  those  cases  which  have  been  allowed  to  drift  without 
special  training  until  adolescence  is  reached. 

"With  few  exceptions  the  masses  of  our  ungraded  class  pupils  are  placed  in  unskilled 
labor.  Many  of  our  boys  and  girls  have  been  able  to  retain  their  positions  even  in  these 
days  of  economic  depression.  They  are  in  routine  positions  which  do  not  require  much 
mentality  and  because  of  their  limited  mentality  plus  their  socialized  training  in  an  ungraded 
class,  they  do  not  grow  resdess  by  the  routine  work  as  a  child  of  higher  mentality  would. 
They  are  faithful  in  their  work  and  so  remain  in  the  same  positions  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  service.  Some  of  our  boys  and  girls  are  now  in  the  same  positions  in  which  they 
were  placed  ten  years  or  more  ago. 

"Through  the  close  correlation  of  the  supervisor  of  the  Ungraded  Classes  and  the 
"follow-up,"  we  are  able  to  place  in  state  institutions  before  they  leave  school,  those  pupils 
whose  -extreme  difficult  personality  make-ups  or  whose  low  mental  status  make  them  a 
social  menace.  In  this  way  we  have  kept  the  percentage  of  Ungraded  Class  pupils  who 
have  had  court  difficulties  surprisingly  low.  Of  the  2,616  cases  on  the  "follow-up"  list, 
only  20  have  come  before  the  adult  court.  The  "follow-up"  work  is  most  valuable,  not  only 
for  the  help  and  guidance  given  to  the  children,  but  it  serves  as  a  proof  and  record  that 
the  Ungraded  Class  is  of  economic  value  to  the  city  and  state  in  training  these  mentally 
handicapped  children  to  be  law-abiding  and  self-supporting. 
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THE   20-YEAR   SUMMARY   FOLLOWS: 

Boys 
1803 


Number  on  After-care  List 

Children    placed   in   State   Institution    for   Feeble- 
minded, Eldridge,  California... 


Mentally  unfit  to  wor\,  cared  for  in  home.. 

Epileptics 

Helping  in  care  of  home 

Deaths 

Married  

Children  born 

W hereabouts  unknown  

Wards  of  Adult  Court 

Wards  of  Juvenile  Court 

Junior  High  Schools 

Private  Schools  


Parochial  Schools 

Placed    in     regular 

Achievement 

Change  of  Address 

Excluded  far  low  mentality 
Living  outside  city  . 


grades    through     Educational 


Active  wording  list  {within  and  outside  city) 


65 

34 
16 
77 
38 
12 
29 
70 
18 
28 

197 
45 

105 

139 
126 
23 
194 
769 


Girls 
813 

40 
21 
11 
115 
14 
82 
17 
24 
2 
25 
34 
21 
55 

41 
53 
18 
66 
253 


Total 
2616 

105 
55 
27 

192 
52 
94 
46 
94 
20 
53 

231 
66 

160 

180 
179 

41 

260 

1022 


During  1932-33  school  year  1402  pupils  have  been  enrolled  in  50  ungraded  classes. 

The  need  for  segregation  of  these  retarded  children  has  been  even  greater  than  in 
previous  years  owing  to  the  increased  teacher  load  in  the  regular  grades.  The  presence  of 
retarded  children  in  large  classes  creates  a  most  difficult  situation  for  both  teachers  and 
pupils. 

The  organization  of  ungraded  classes  has  been  presented  with  unusual  difficulties 
because  of  constant  change  in  enrollment  during  the  past  year.  This  has  been  due  largely 
to  the  moving  of  families  because  of  economic  conditions.  It  is  not  possible  to  have  classes 
suited  to  every  chronological  age  or  level  of  intelligence  in  each  neighborhood.  This  is 
particularly  true  when  dealing  with  adolescent  groups. 

Because  of  lack  of  jobs  and  the  advanced  age  of  compulsory  school  attendance,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  retain  in  classes  many  children  who  hitherto  have  been  placed  in  industry. 
While  16  classes  have  been  organized  to  care  for  this  group,  it  is  impossible  to  place  all 
satisfactorily  and  all  placements  must  be  made  in  elementary  schools.  Oftentimes  these 
older  children  are  of  necessity  placed  in  mixed  classes  where  there  are  younger  children 
and  equipment  inadequate  to  serve  children  of  their  physical  age  and  ability.  Physically 
they  need  different  contacts  and  treatment  than  the  children  found  in  the  grades  1  to  6 
of  an  elementary  school.  They  constitute  a  real  problem  for  principals,  teachers  and  pupils. 
Small  groups  have  been  placed  in  junior  high  schools. 

One  of  the  main  objectives  for  next  year's  work  is  a  better  organization  for  this 
group.  A  gain  in  class  room  procedure  has  been  noted  in  many  instances.  More  teachers 
have  planned  activity  programs  which  have  held  the  interest  of  pupils  of  various  ages 
and  levels  and  proved  inspirational. 

Girls  in  ungraded  classes  have  made  and  mended  many  garments  for  pupils  in  the 
schools  and  for  other  organizations  and  all  pupils  have  assisted  in  making  toys,  scrap 
books,  games,  etc.  for  Junior  Red  Cross,  Community  Chest,  Day  Homes  and  shelters. 

Several  classes  have  made  theatres  and  operated  successful  puppet  shows.  Two 
classes  have  given  public  entertainments  with  string  operated  puppets  that  have  been 
favorably  commented  upon  by  specialists  in  this  work.  The  plays  were  written  by  the  children 
and  provided  an  excellent  medium  for  oral  and  written  English. 
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EACH  CASE 
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FOR    COMING 
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MENTALLY 

HANDICAPPED 

ADOLESCENTS 


A  separate  Ungraded  School  has  carried  a  heavy  enrollment  of  difficult  children. 
There  are  five  classes  of  adolescents  and  with  added  equipment  more  children  of  this 
type  could  be  cared  for.  The  service  of  one  manual  training  teacher  is  given  to  this  school 
one  and  one-half  days  per  week.  Girls  are  given  excellent  training  in  cooking,  serving 
and  sewing. 

From  a  few  individual  classes  in  the  city  older  pupils  are  sent  to  regular  manual 
training  and  domestic  science  classes. 

Large  groups  of  students  with  their  instructors  visit  Ungraded  Center  each  term 
from  University  of  California,  Stanford,  and  San  Francisco  State  Teachers  College.  Social 
workers  are  also  sent  in  groups  from  hospitals  and  social  agencies.  Many  of  these  visit 
other  ungraded  classes  throughout  the  city.  The  total  number  of  visits  for  the  department 
during  the  year  was  5,949.  The  vocational  and  home  visits  by  supervisors  and  teachers 
total  1,088. 


ENROLLMENT  IN 
UNGRADED 
CLASSES 
THROUGH  YEAR 


REPORT  ON    MENTALLY   HANDICAPPED  ADOLESCENTS 

Pupils  in  Ungraded  Classes  with  ages  between  13  and  18  years 

/.  O.'s  below  65  

/.  O.'s  above  65 


Ungraded  Classes  caring  for  adolescents  . 

Pupils  enrolled  in  these  classes 

Adolescents  in  mixed  classes 


Pupils  from  Ungraded  Classes  transferred  to  Junior  High  Schools 
1926-1933 


465 
131 
334 
16 
288 
176 

219 

7 

26 

Many  of  these  pupils  with  I.  O.'s  above  65  will  transfer  to  Continuation 
School  at  beginning  of  fall  term. 

Twenty-five  will  transfer  to  various  funior  High  Schools.  These  will  be 
able  to  function  at  least  in  the  lower  groups  and  a  few  may  be  able  to  do 
even  better  than  this. 

MONTHLY   ENROLLMENT  OF   UNGRADED   CLASSES 


Pupils  returned  from  funior  High  Schools  to  Ungraded  Classes 

Pupils  taken  from  funior  High  Schools  not  previously  enrolled  in 
Ungraded  Classes  


FOR  YEAR   193 

2-1933 

Month 

Boys 

Enrollment 
Girls      Total 

Average  Daily 
Attendance 

1 

.  .            698 

309 

1007 

900.52 

2 

697 

310 

1007 

873.81 

3   

687 

333 

1020 

929.42 

4 

...    ..    688 

317 

1005 

913.14 

5           ... 

694 

315 

1009 

878.81 

6 

694 

319 

1013 

882.13 

7 

689 

344 

1033 

917.13 

8 

....          719 

329 

1048 

944.04 

9 

..  .    713 

324 

1037 

951.05 

10 

731 

323 

1054 

940.02 

11 

712 

326 

1038 

949.96 
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Abandonment  of  the  Ethan  Allen  Special  School 

3BANDONMENT  of  Ethan  Allen  School  for  truant  and  recalcitrant  boys  as  an  econ- 
omy measure  during  the  school  year  resulted  in  a  saving  of  $21,635.05  annually  and 
the  72  pupils  in  attendance  were  sent  to  senior  and  junior  high  schools  where  progress  has 
been  observed  by  the  Supervisor  of  Ungraded  Classes  under  instructions  from  the  superin- 
tendent and  his  chief  deputy. 

The  Ethan  Allen  School  was  established  in  1913  for  the  purpose  of  segregating 
problem  boys  from  regular  classes  after  teachers  had  exhausted  all  normal  means  of  com- 
pelling attendance  and  proper  conduct  in  classes  and  the  pupil  failed  to  give  the  principal 
reason  to  believe  that  his  conduct  would  improve.  Close  cooperation  was  maintained  with 
the  parents  in  an  endeavor  to  make  individual  adjustments  before  boys  were  transferred 
to  the  Ethan  Allen  classes. 

With  the  development  of  ten  junior  high  schools  in  San  Francisco  and  the  varied 
curriculum  and  diversified  program  offered,  there  was  a  marked  decline  in  truancy.  The 
comparative  absence  of  truancy  or  problem  cases  in  all  divisions  of  the  school  system  led 
to  the  belief  that  refractory  pupils  of  the  abandoned  Ethan  Allen  school  might  be  sent 
to  classes  in  elementary,  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  Accordingly,  the  experiment 
was  made. 

How  well  these  problem  boys  have  succeeded  in  their  new  environment  is  told  in  a 
report  filed  by  the  assistant  supervisor  of  ungraded  classes. 

The  report  is  in  part  as  follows: 

After  the  disbanding  of  the  Ethan  Allen  School  for  the  problem  boys,  the  Superintend- 
ent desired  follow-up  work  which  would  furnish  a  report  on  each  of  the  former  Elthan 
Allen  pupils  who  had  been  transferred  to  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  at  large,  in  order 
to  find  out  if  the  school  system  could  do  without  segregation  of  these  problem  boys  and 
thereby  give  them  a  normal  contact  in  the  schools. 

Adjustment  Classes  were  considered  but  such  classes  would  still  mean  segregation. 
So  the  department  is  aiming  to  work  out  a  plan  by  which  special  programs  are  arranged  and 
placement  provided  for  these  boys  with  teachers 'who  will  cooperate  with  the  dean,  vice-prin- 
cipal or  the  particular  teacher  to  whom  the  principal  has  assigned  the  special  care  of  the  boy. 

The  report  shows  that  these  problem  boys  are  adjusting  themselves  but  are  still  in  need 
of  careful  guidance. 

We  must  have  faith  in  these  boys  and  always  bear  in  mind  that  every  deviation  from 
the  normal  in  childhood  should  not  be  viewed  with  great  alarm.  Truancy  was  the  first 
problem  encountered.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  court,  truancy  has  been  reduced  to  a 
surprising  figure.  Because  of  the  fact  that  many  men  who,  as  adults,  have  become 
some  of  our  finest  citizens,  tell  that  they,  during  their  school  life,  were  truants  at  one  time 
or  another,  I  became  especially  interested  in  the  truant  who  had  committed  no  delinquency. 

"I  talked  with  them  and  found  out  that  they  spent  the  day  in  the  park,  at  the  water- 
front, or  at  the  ocean  beach.  And  it  made  me  appreciate  more  than  ever  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson's  'Apology  for  Idlers'  in  which  Stevenson  points  out  that  the  truant  is  not  always 
in  the  street,  for  if  he  prefers  he  may  go  out  to  the  gardened  suburbs  of  the  city,  sit  under 
the  trees,  listen  to  the  bird  singing  in  the  thicket,  or  at  the  water-edge,  to  the  tune  of  the 
water  on  the  stones.  And  there  he  may  fall  into  a  vein  of  kindly  thought  and  see  things 
in  a  new  perspective.  'Why,'  writes  Stevenson,  'if  this  be  not  education,  what  is  it?'  But 
as  charming  as  Stevenson's  story  is,  we  want  the  boy  in  school,  for  the  dangers  awaiting 
a  boy  away  from  school  are  far  greater  today  than  in  Stevenson's  time.  And  the  school 
of  today  should  be  far  more  attractive  to  a  boy  than  a  generation  ago. 

"The  school  must  continue  to  extend  a  friendly  hand  to  these  problem  boys.  They  must 
be  made  to  feel  that  they  are,  indeed,  wanted  in  our  schools.  Their  good  points  must  be  sought, 
for  they  all  have  their  good  points,  if  we  look  for  them,  in  building  up  within  them  a  feeling 
of  success,  where  they  have  only  known  a  feeling  of  failure  because  they  haven't  conformed 
to  the  routine.  Make  them  feel  that  they  are  not  different  from  others  and,  perhaps,  a  great 
■deal  better  in  many  ways. 


SAVING  MADE 
BY  MERGING 
OF  SCHOOL 


DEVIATION  FROM 
NORMAL  NOT 
CAUSE  FOR  ALARM 
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"Winning  the  good  will  of  the  parents  is  essential.  Meet  parents  in  a  most  diploma- 
tic way,  enlarging  on  any  good  points  of  the  boy  before  offering  complaints.  Make  the  parents 
feel  that  we  have  the  boy  at  heart  and  that  the  school  and  parents  must  work  shoulder 
to  shoulder  for  the  welfare  of  the  boy.  Always  put  yourself  in  place  of  the  parent.  You 
wouldn't  want  your  boy  sent  to  a  State  Institution  and  you  can't  expect  the  Court  to  make 
such  commitments,  except  in  cases  where  every  other  method  has  failed. 

"If  a  particular  school  has  failed  in  the  adjustment  of  a  boy,  we  should  not  hesitate 
to  transfer  the  boy  to  another  school  which  has  been  recommended,  for  we  know,  in  our 
own  lives,  that  certain  personalities  harmonize  better  with  our  own  and  oft-times  bring 

DAY  DREAMING,     out  qualities  in  us  that  even  surprise  one's  own  self. 

PARENT  FIXATION,  ,  ,,,,,,  , 

NOT  HARMFUL  ^n  °™er  tnat  me  g00"  work  of  school  be  continued,  arrangements  must  be  made  for 

leisure  hours  of  boy.  Committees,  composed  of  representatives  of  schools,  Courts,  Police 
Department,  Board  of  Health,  recreation  centers  and  constructive  juvenile  clubs,  should 
work  in  close  cooperation  in  planning  the  welfare  of  these  boys. 

"We  must  not  make  the  mistake  of  modern  mental  hygiene  which,  through  psychiatry, 
aims  to  give  a  cure-all  or  a  cause-all  for  the  behavior  in  children  or  we  will  become  like  the 
dietitian  who  prescribes  spinach  and  carrots  with  such  stress  that  the  pleasure  of  eating 
for  many  is  destroyed. 

"There  is,  to  be  sure,  the  over-devoted,  spoiled  child  but  we  must  avoid  becoming  too 
alarmed  over  such  things  as  'day-dreaming'  or  'parent  fixation.'  People  who  do  not  advance 
do  not  day-dream.  All  day-dreams  are  not  bad.  Devotion  and  affection  in  a  family  are 
helpful.  Attached  families  do  well  in  the  social  scheme,  while  unattached  families  do  not 
do  well.  The  cures  and  causes  of  the  problem  boy  are  variable,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  the 
one  cure  or  one  cause  of  his  trouble  but  with  all  our  social  agencies  working  together,  we 
can  help  many  of  these  boys  to  grow  normally. 

"After  hearing  these  suggestions,  some  may  feel  that  these  problem  boys  take  too 
much  of  our  time.  But  it  is  our  work.  The  school  must  have  time  to  give  these  boys  a  normal 
contact  and  the  work»can  be  done  without  neglecting  the  normally-behaved  child,  who  fits 
in  to  the  general  plan  of  the  school. 

"And  as  each  individual  case  begins  to  adjust  his  difficult  personality  make-up  and  the 
school  sees  the  beginnings  of  a  fine  future  citizen,  those  words:  There  is  more  rejoicing  ovef 
one  penitent  than  ninety-nine  just  will  have  a  fuller  meaning  for  us  all!" 

The  report  shows  that  of  57  pupils  transferred  to  senior  high  schools,  junior  high  schools 
and  elementary  schools  improvement  was  noted  in  41  cases  out  of  a  total  of  55. 
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Many  Problems  Studied  by  Bureau  of  Research 

#¥%ITH  the  development  of  scientific  methods  in  education  and  the  increasing  demand 
\Xx  for  objective  data,  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  and  Service  has- 
become  increasingly  significant.  The  bureau's  activities  during  the  past  year  have  been  of 
immeasurable  value  in  discovering  means  of  effecting  economies  without  greatly  reducing 
educational  efficiency.  Conversely,  it  has  aided  in  averting  budgetary  reductions  which 
would  have  been  educationally  unsound. 

The  aim  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  and  Service  is  the  improvement  of 
educational  procedure  whether  administrative  or  instructional  in  nature.  The  activities 
of  the  bureau  are  initiated  by  the  superintendent^  deputy  superintendents,  or  by  the  director. 
Although  the  staff  has  been  reduced,  the  scope  of  the  functions  carried. on  has  not  been 
decreased.  There  has  been,  however,  a  shifting  of  emphasis,  in  order  that  those  activities  of 
major  importance  receive  the  greatest  amount  of  time  and  attention. 

Among  the  activities  in  which  the  Bureau  of  Research  has  participated  during  the 
year  1932-1933,  the  following  are  outstanding: 

Enrollment  and  Attendance  Statistics 

Building  Program  Analysis  and  Surveys 

Administrative  Research 

Personnel  Research 

Curriculum  Revision 

Text  Book  Appraisal 

Mental  and  Achievement  Surveys 

Test  Construction 

Supervision  of  Evening  Schools  and  Adult  Education 

The  attendance  statistics  for  city,  county,  state  and  federal  departments  of  education 
are  compiled  and  interpreted  by  the  Bureau  of  Research.  The  complete  files  of  such  records 
make  this  office  a  storehouse  of  definite  value. 

Although  there  has  been  a  pause  in  the  building  program,  this  bureau  conducts  a  con- 
tinuous survey  of  building  needs.  The  information  gained  is  applied  in  consolidations  as 
well  as  replacements.  All  studies  which  have  for  their  purpose  the  determination  of  boun- 
daries or  population  trends  are  compiled  in  this  office. 

Studies  of  class  size  and  teacher  load  have  been  made  for  elementary,  junior  high, 
senior  high,  and  evening  schools.  These  studies  have  been  used  as  a  point  of  departure  for 
the  many  readjustments  which  the  economic  crisis  has  demanded.  Financial  summaries  and 
studies  showing  comparative  maintenance  costs  prepared  by  this  bureau  have  been  used 
extensively  during  the  year. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  a  plan  for  the  selection  and 
promotion  of  principals  is  being  developed.  Through  the  work  of  this  bureau  all  appoint- 
ments to  evening  school  positions  have  been  made  on  a  seniority  basis. 

During  the  past  year  the  Bureau  of  Research  has  cooperated  in  the  revision  of  the 
following  courses  of  study: 


Junior 
Junior 
Junior 
Junior 
Junior 
Junior 
Junior 
Junior 
Junior 
Junior 


High  School- 
High  School- 
High  School- 
High  School- 
High  School- 
High  School- 
High  School- 
High  School- 
High  School- 
High  School — ' 


Mathematics 

Science 

English 

Social  Science 

Business  Training 

Typing 

Music 

Art 

News'  Writing 

Home  Economics 
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MENTAL  AND 
ACHIEVEMENT 
SURVEYS 


An  appraisal  of  available  texts  in  every  junior  high  school  field  of  study  has  been  made 
during  the  year  on  the  basis  of  score  cards  prepared  by  the  research  staff.  Through  the  in- 
structions of  the  committees  in  the  technique  of  evaluating  books  objectively,  it  is  believed 
that  more  desirable  texts  will  be  selected. 

The  measurement  program  has  become  a  continuous  survey  of  educational  production. 
While  only  certain  phases  of  educational  achievement  can  be  measured,  the  program  has 
been  instrumental  in  calling  attention  to  instructional  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Pupils 
receive  tests  upon  leaving  kindergarten,  third  grade,  sixth  grade,  eighth  grade  and  ninth 
grade.  The  results  of  these  tests,  together  with  other  data,  become  a  basis  of  classification 
for  instructional  purposes  in  elementary,  junior  and  senior  high  school.  Through  these 
classifications  it  becomes  possible  to  adapt  the  curriculum  to  the  needs  and  abilities  of  the 
pupil. 

The  junior  high  school  test  construction  program  has  been  continued  throughout  the 
year  and  the  social  science  tests  are  now  validated  and  ready  for  publication.  These  tests 
will  be  of  value,  not  only  to  San  Francisco  but  to  all  cities  in  which  the  Rugg  social  studies 
series  is  used  as  a  basic  text. 


'(  |"N  economic  disaster  leaves  in  its  wa\e  problems  of  re- 
J- — I  habihtation  comparable  to  those  which  result  from  the 
horrors  of  war,  pestilence  or  famine. 

Thousands  who  have  been  relieved  of  their  regular  em- 
ployment because  of  the  machine  age  and  through  no  fault  of 
their  own  face  problems  of  readjustment  greater  in  many  cases 
than  those  encountered  by  the  repatriated  soldiers  of  the 
World  War. 

A  forward  loo\  at  the  prospect  of  aiding  men  and  their 
families  who  are  affected  by  this  readjustment  is  apt  to  stagger 
the  most  casual  observer.  Where  may  we  loo\  in  our  city  to 
find  an  agency  to  care  far  the  man  who  turns  the  corner  of 
unemployment  into  the  avenue  of  a  new  occupation  in  a  fast 
changing  world?  All  men  now  unemployed  will  not  be  ab- 
sorbed into  the  workaday  world  in  a  day,  a  wee\,  or  a  month. 
The  process  of  reemployment  will  be  a  gradual  one.  While 
this  transformation  is  tahjng  place  it  is  not  sufficient  to  minis- 
ter the  actual  necessities  which  ward  off  hunger. 
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Reduced  Budget  Calls  for  Maximum  Use  of  Books 


6( 


ENERAL  economic  conditions,  a  reduced  budget  for  books  and  libraries,  and 
unforeseen  demands  upon  school  funds  have  concentrated  the  activities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Textbooks  and  Libraries  during  the  past  year  not  so  much  upon  the 
selection  and  purchase  of  new  books,  as  upon  ways  and  means  of  securing  a  maximum 
of  usefulness  from  material  already  on  hand,  together  with  such  additions  as  were  possible. 
Books  have  been  used  to  serve  several  classes  in  the  same  school,  the  same  books  have 
served  both  day  and  evening  school  students,  and  library  copies  have  circulated  from 
student  to  student.  In  short,  no  effort  has  been  spared  to  avoid  expenditure  for  new  material, 
while  equally  usable  material  lay  idle  in  any  part  of  the  school  system. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  this  continuous  use  of  material  must  result  in  corresponding 
evidence  of  physical  wear  and  a  noticeably  greater  number  of  discarded  books  each  term. 
Already  this  result  is  becoming  apparent  and  if  a  larger  working  stock  is  not  made  available 
in  future  budget  allotments,  it  will  be  necessary  eventually  to  replace  all  books  each  year. 

Outstanding  in  the  organization  of  materials  with  the  objective  of  economy,  without 
lowering  efficiency,  has  been  the  bringing  of  all  books  in  each  elementary  school  into  one 
general  collection  where  they  have  been  at  the  disposal  of  any  teacher  whose  work  might 
be  benefited  thereby.  This  has  brought  idle  material  from  classroom  shelves  and  storerooms 
and  been  in  a  large  measure  the  cause  of  much  saving  through  eliminating  duplication 
within  a  school.  Such  organization  has  been  made  effective  through  the  superintendent's 
office  which  sponsored  an  experiment  in  library  procedure  in  twenty-three  schools.  The  pro- 
gram so  developed  appears  so  satisfying  both  to  the  schools  and  to  this  bureau,  that  it  is 
anticipated  that  it  may  become  department-wide  in  the  near  future. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  economic  conditions  have  made  it  appear  necessary  to  practically 
cause  a  cessation  of  growth  of  library  collections  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  However, 
it  is  hoped  that  a  realization  of  the  educational,  social,  and  economic  value  of  this  study 
unit  may  be  better  understood  and  its  growth  reanimated. 

The  Teachers'  Professional  Library  has  been  unusually  active  during  the  past  year. 
General  conditions  in  the  home  and  in  the  school  system  are  reflected  in  an  increase  of 
teaching  problems.  Teachers  are  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  opportunities  of  assistance. 
The  attendance  and  circulation  testify  as  to  the  quantity  of  service,  but  the  value  of  that 
service  in  time  saved,  elimination  of  duplicated  effort,  and  upgrading  of  mental  attitude 
cannot  be  measured. 

In  the  interest  of  curtailed  expenditures,  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  discontinue 
photographic  activities  during  the  past  year  and  depend  upon  photographers  outside  the 
educational  field  for  such  service  as  was  necessary.  This  policy  is  to  be  continued  for  at  least 
another  year.  A  careful  study  will  be  made  of  the  results  before  the  Bureau  asks  that 
this  service  be  resumed. 

Mounted  picture  collections  within  the  schools  have  been  growing  at  an  exceedingly 
encouraging  rate.  Many  elementary  schools  have  progressed  well  beyond  the  thousand 
originally  set  as  a  goal.  Some  schools  through  P.  T.  A.  and  other  sources  have  acquired 
files  for  this  material.  It  is  hoped  that  all  may  soon  be  so  supplied. 

Science  classes  in  both  junior  and  senior  high  schools  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  a  program  using  film  rented  or  borrowed  from  outside  sources,  mainly  from 
the  University  of  California.  This  program  was  initiated  by  the  Science  Teachers'  Club, 
and  will  be  continued  during  the  coming  year. 
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DEATH  OF 
LOIS  MAY 
WOODS 


Recordings  for  music  appreciation  studies  have  circulated  freely  via  the  departmental 
truck. 

Although  this  material  is  exceedingly  fragile,  credit  to  the  users  for  the  great  care 
with  which  it  has  been  handled.  Damage  has  been  negligible  when  measured  by  the  very 
great  service  that  has  been  given. 

It  is  not  fitting  that  this  report  should  be  submitted  without  mention  of  Lois  May 
Woods,  who  died,  on  May  16,  1933,  after  a  very  brief  illness.  Her  work  in  cataloging  is  a 
permanent  contribution  to  San  Francisco  High  School  Libraries.  Her  efficiency  will  be 
difficult  to  equal  and  her  cheerful,  willing,  helpful  disposition  will  cause  her  to  be  long 
remembered  by  all  who  came  in  contact  with  her. 

For  the  coming  year  with  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  bureau,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  much  expansion  will  take  place.  Nevertheless,  every  effort  shall  be  made  to 
get  all  that  is  possible  from  that  which  is  available. 


DISTRIBUTION 

(Elementary  Schools) 
State  Textbooks  _ 
Supplementary 


..92,270 
J9,499 


(As  per  report  to  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction  for  year  ending  June  30,  1932) 
Circulating  Supplementary : 3,375 

(Secondary  Schools) 

Textbooks 1 7, 1 42 

Supplementary 1 1,700 

(As  per  report  to  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction  for  year  ending  June  30,  1932) 

COURSES  OF  STUDY 1,866 


STATISTICAL 
REPORT  OF 
ACTIVITIES 


TEACHERS  LIBRARY  AND  VISUAL  AIDS: 
(Circulation) 

Books 


Pictures  

Charts 

Pamphlets 
Clippings 
Exhibits   _ 


Moving  Picture  Reels 

Glass  Slides 

Stillfflms 

Film  Slides 

Equipment 


Music  Recordings  

(  Collections) 

Professional  Books 

Sample  Textbooks  

Books  recendy  added 
Magazines  received  _ 


FINANCIAL: 
(Received) 

Lost  or  Damaged  Books  or  Visual  Aids.. 

Music  Recordings 

Sale  of  Pamphlets 


SERVICES: 

School  visits  for  projection  by  operator 

School  visits  for  repairs  of  equipment- 
Lessons  in  use  of  equipment  ... 


Teachers'  personal  calls  to  Professional  Library. 
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J0,204 
.23,530 
_  789 
.  118 
_  247 
.  155 
-  1,895 
.28,470 
.  3,742 
_  134 
.  481 
.  8,524 


5,100 

5,000 

244 
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362 
297 

94 
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Necrology 


/  cSHE  hand  of  death  fell  on  37  teachers  in  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  during  the 
^^^  year  1932-33.  Of  this  number  15  died  in  active  service  and  22  were  on  the  retired  list. 
The  service  of  one  of  those  called  to  the  Great  Beyond,  Mary  I.  Connell,  extended  back 
sixty  years  to  1873  when  she  first  began  her  work  as  a  teacher.  Miss  Connell  retired  in  1925. 

Miss  Hannah  Phillips,  principal  of  the  Denman  Elementary  School  from  1911  to  1925, 
died  on  February  19,  1933.  Miss  Phillips  served  as  a  member  of  the  certificated  staff  for  more 
than  a  half  century.  She  will  be  remembered  for  her  keen  appreciation  of  and  conscientious 
service  to  growing  girlhood. 

Miss  Catherine  F.  Riordan  was  principal  of  the  Sheridan  Elementary  School  from  Octo- 
ber 26,  1911  to  January  7,  1932.  She  was  called  by  death  on  February  7,  1933,  a  year  after  her 
retirement.  Miss  Riordan's  service  to  the  children  was  characterized  by  her  unfailing  sym- 
pathy and  genuine  interest  in  their  daily  problems.  Her  associates  will  always  respect 
her  for  her  indomitable  courage  and  her  self-sacrificing  nature. 

Frederick  H.  Clark,  retired  principal  of  Lowell  High  School,  who  passed  away  on 
Saturday,  March  18,  after  an  illness  of  about  10  days  at  his  Berkeley  home  at  El  Camino 
Real. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Clark,  who  resigned  as  principal  of  the  Lowell  High  School  on 
October  1,  1930,  thereby  terminating  41  years  of  service  in  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools, 
took  from  the  community  one  under  whose  hand  had  passed  thousands  of  students  who 
are  now  prominendy  identified  as  citizens  of  the  city  and  state. 

Frederick  H.  Clark  was  a  product  of  the  California  Public  Schools.  A  little  country 
school  house  in  the  mountains  of  Sierra  County  was  the  scene  of  his  first  assignment  as 
teacher  after  his  graduation  from  the  University  of  California  in  1883. 

At  the  close  of  the  term  he  left  to  become  substitute  principal  of  the  Berkeley  Grammar 
School.  Upon  invitation  from  Los  Angeles  Mr.  Clark  became  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  High  School  there.  After  one  year  he  succeeded  to  the  principalship,  a  post  which  he 
held  for  five  years  when  in  1889  he  joined  the  faculty  of  Boys  High  School  in  San  Francisco, 
returning  to  the  school  in  which  he  had  been  a  student.  He  was  assigned  as  head  of  the 
history  department  of  Lowell  and  became  vice-principal  in  1911.  In  1916  he  was  named  by 
the  Board  of  Education  as  principal  of  Mission  High  School,  succeeding  the  late  Joseph 
O'Connor.  There  he  remained  for  three  years  until  he  was  transferred  to  Lowell  High 
School  as  principal,  succeeding  the  late  Frank  Morton,  where  he  remained  until  his  retire- 
ment on  October  1,  1930. 

Mr.  Clark  enjoyed  the  first  year  of  his  retirement  by  a  trip  to  Europe  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Clark.  After  he  returned  to  Berkeley  he  spent  much  time  in  his  library.  He  was  born 
in  San  Francisco  September  20,  1860. 

C.  Harold  Caulfield,  commissioner  of  education,  and  former  Lowell  student,  intro- 
duced the  following  resolution  at  a  March  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education: 

WHEREAS,  the  heavy  hand  of  Death  has  removed  from  this  life  a  man  of  high  character  and  noble 
attainments  in  the  person  of  Frederick  H.  Clark,;  and 

WHEREAS,  Mr.  Clark  was  appointed  as  a  teacher  to  the  Lowell  (then  Boys')  High  School  in  1889, 
and  became  principal  of  the  Mission  High  School  in  1916,  and  principal  of  the  Lowell  High  School  in  1919, 
continuing  until  the  date  of  his  retirement  in  1930,  when  he  had  completed  forty-one  years  of  devoted 
service  in  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools;  and 

WHEREAS,  Mr.  Clark,  was  esteemed  by  all  who  came  within  the  range  of  his  acquaintance  as  a  man 
of  integrity,  ability  and  sincerity  of  convictions,  whose  influence  was  far-reaching  for  good  in  this  com- 
munity; therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  this  Board  of  Education  hereby  expresses  deep  sorrow  at  his  death;  and 

Further,  that  when  this  Board  adjourns  on  this  date,  such  adjournment  shall  be  taken  out  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Frederick  H.  Clark;  and 

Further,  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  this  Board  to  the  surviving 
immediate  members  of  the  family  of  the  late  Frederick  H.  Clark- 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Board. 

The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors  by  a  rising  vote  adopted  a  resolution  introduced  by  Supervisor 
Alfred  Ronconvieri.  which  read  in  part  as  follows: 

WHEREAS,  The  late  Frederick  H.  Clark  was  a  splendid  example  to  the  youth  who  came  under  his 
benign  in  fluence,  a  true  San  Franciscan,  a  lover  of  family  and  family  life,  a  kindly,  courteous,  and  admired 
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gentleman  amongst  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  thousands  of  his  former  students,  now  men  and  women  in  all 
walks  of  life  in  this  city  have  the  highest  regard  and  respect,  now  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  pays  public 
tribute  and  respect  to  the  memory  of  Frederick.  H.  Clark.,  whose  influence  for  good  was  most  notable,  and 
further  offers  sympathy  and  condolence  to  his  widow  and  children  in  this,  their  bereavement. 

At  Lowell  High  School,  the  scene  of  Mr.  Clark's  labors  for  many  years,  flags  were  ordered  lowered 
to  half  mast. 

"Mr.  Clark's  life  account  is  closed;  but  the  account  of  his  influence  will  not  be  closed  so  long  as  any 
remain  who  were  associated  with  him  as  pupils  or  teachers,"  said  Francis  H.  Crofts,  principal  in  a  message! 
to  the  faculty.  "His  ambition  was  to  build  his  service  into  the  lives  and  ideals  of  his  pupils.  No  service  can- 
be  finer  than  this." 

Miss  Lew  A.  Ball,  for  17  years  supervisor  of  the  primary  grades  of  the  San  Francisco 
Public  Schools,  former  deputy  superintendent  of  schools,  and  since  1925  principal  of  the 
Sarah  B.  Cooper  Elementary  School,  died  on  October  17,  1932  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Hospital  from  the  effects  of  heart  disease. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Tuesday,  October  18,  Commissioner  Alice 
Rose  Power  spoke  feelingly  of  the  service  which  Miss  Ball  had  rendered  in  the  educational 
field  during  the  25  years  she  had  been  in  San  Francisco.  Upon  motion,  President  Ira  W. 
Coburn  directed  that  the  meeting  of  the  Board  be  adjourned  out  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  Miss  Ball. 

Miss  Ball  entered  the  Public  Schools  in  1907,  coming  from  Oakland.  From  1908  to  1924 
she  served  as  supervisor  of  all  primary  grades  and  for  a  short  time  was  a  deputy  superin- 
tendent of  schools  under  Alfred  Roncovieri,  succeeding  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Suzzallo  who 
resigned  September  15,  1907  to  become  president  of  the  University  of  Washington  later. 
In  1924  she  was  relieved  as  supervisor  at  her  own  request  and  was  named  principal  of 
the  Jefferson  Elementary  School.  She  held  this  assignment  until  she  was  appointed  in 
August  1925  as  principal  of  the  Sarah  B.  Cooper  Elementary  School. 

Miss  Ball  was  the  author  of  several  texts  on  primary  education. 


DEATHS  AMONG  RETIRED  TEACHERS 


Blue,  Frederick  K. 
Clark,  Frederick  H. 

Prin.  Lowell  High 
Colgan,  Kate  M. 

Resigned  June  30, 
Connell,  Mary  I. 
Duffy,  Alicia  A. 
Fitzgerald,  Mollie  T. 
Heineberg,  Laura 
Hitchens,  Elizabeth 
Jewett,  Fidelia 
Lahaney,  Katherine  E. 
Lewis,  Rose  P. 
Lundt,  Jennie  C. 
Moore,  Katherine  T. 
O'Loughlin,  Nellie 
Phillips,  Hannah 

Prin?  Denman 
Rich,  Lenora  A. 
Riordan,  Catherine  F. 

Prin.  Sheridan 
Sankey,  Mabel  F. 
Schmit,  James  J. 
Simpson,  Sarah  S. 
Smith,  Margaret  A. 
Thomas,  Agnes  G. 


Entered  Dept. 

Retired 

August       1901 

Jan. 

1, 

1932 

July            1889 

Oct. 

1, 

1930 

March  10,  1884 

Oct. 

1, 

1932 

1903;  reinstated  Mar. 

16,  1911 

March  11,  1873 

Oct. 

1, 

1925 

August       1884 

Jan. 

24, 

1927 

Aug.  22,   1907 

April 

1, 

1930 

August       1874 

Feb. 

1, 

1926 

Nov.  30,   1885 

Jan. 

1, 

1929 

Aug.  23,   1870 

July 

1, 

1916 

April   3,    1905 

Aug. 

L 

1931 

July   21,    1886 

July 

1, 

1931 

Oct.    19,    1875 

Aug. 

1, 

1915 

June           1903 

July 

1, 

1932 

July    12,    1869 

July 

1, 

1914 

March  12,  1873 

Oct. 

1, 

1925 

Dec.   23,    1885 

Sept. 

26, 

1918 

January      1891 

July 

1, 

1932 

September  1888 

Sept. 

29, 

1924 

Dec.   27,    1894 

Feb. 

7, 

1922 

August       1885 

July 

1, 

1929 

September  1883 

Mar. 

1, 

1905 

July    28,    1898 

Jan. 

1, 

1928 

Date  of  Death 

May    31,  1933 

Mar.   18,  1933 

Nov.  17,  1932 

June  22,  1933 

Aug.  3,  1932 

Sept.  5,  1932 

Aug.  27,  1932 

May  21,  1933 

June  21,  1933 

July  21,  1932 

Nov.  6,  1932 

Nov.  25,  1932 

Mar.  10,  1933 

Feb.  18,  1933 

Feb.  19,  1933 

Dec.  19,  1932 

Feb.  17,  1933 

May  29,  1933 

June  17,  1933 

Aug.  12,  1932 

Feb.  11,  1933 

Feb.  16,  1933 
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Ball,  Lew  A. 
Burke,  Mary  A. 
Dahl,  Elizabeth  M. 
Felton,  Mark  A. 
Fitzgerald,  Mary  F. 
Gauthier,  Eugene 
Hackley,  Nina  P. 
Irwin,  Eugene  J. 
Jones,  Mrs.  Alice  McAllister 
Kergan,  Katherine  M. 
Regan,  Mrs.  Virginia  P. 
Rickard,  Irene  P. 
Robertson,  Sydney  P. 
Sperry,  Mrs.  Aili  E. 
Woods,  Lois  M. 


DEATHS  (in  service) 

Prin. — Sarah  B.  Cooper 
Teacher — Fairmount 
Teacher — Polytechnic  High 
Teacher — Industrial  Arts 
Teacher — Madison 
Teacher — Balboa  High 
Teacher — Monroe 
Vice-Prin.- — Francisco  Jr. 
Teacher — Dudley  Stone 
Teacher — Francisco  Jr. 
Teacher — Sutro 
Teacher — Horace  Mann  Jr. 
Teacher — Balboa  Eve. 
Teacher — Sanchez 
Librarian — Texts  &  Libraries 


Entered  Dept. 
Apr.  25,  1908 
July  20,  1910 
June  30,  1914 
July  30,  1902 
Dec.  1890 
Aug.  4,  1925 
Jan.  19,  1911 
Aug.  16,  1926 
July  31,  1916 
Jan.  29,  1926 
Aug.  1908 
Aug.  2,  1920 
Oct.  22,  1930 
Jan.  25,  1926 
Aug.  20,  1928 


Died 
Oct.  17,  1932 
Oct.  4,  1932 
Dec.  3,  1932 
Feb.  23,  1933 
Dec.  7,  1932 
June  14,  1933 
June  22,  1933 
Dec.  22,  1932 
Aug.  8,  1932 
Dec.  17,  1932 
Nov.  28,  1932 
Dec.  13,  1932 
Mar.  31,  1933 
July  7,  1932 
May  16,  1933 


DEATHS  IN 
RANKS  OF 
ACTIVE  STAFF 


"They  Who  Instruct  Others  Unto  Justice, 
Shall  Shine  as  Stars  for  All  Eternity." 

Cowl'ed,  in  bended  suppliant  prayer, 
Proudly  our  hearts  upraise, 
To  chorus,  that  the  world  may  hear 
Our  symphony  of  praise. 

For  high  upon  the  azure  deeps, 
In  gold  escuteheoned  flame 
The  Word  is  writ,  emblazoned  bright 
In  truth's  eternal  name, 

"Who  unto  others  teacher  stands, 

Of  Life  the  guiding  star, 

Down  thru   the  years  of  Heaven's  length, 

Shall  shine  undimmed,  afar." 

Charles  F.  Walsh, 
Lowell  High  School. 
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Cost  of  Operating  Schools 


FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1932-1933 

Administration:  Amount        Percentage 

Salaries  $236,825.32 

Supplies 13,917.43 

Traveling  Expenses 1,220.30 

Other  Objects 25,096.37    $277,059.42        .030 

Instruction — Salaries: 

Supervision 87,607.06 

Kindergarten  1 97,759.55 

Elementary  Day 3,249,177.74 

Special  Schools 103,372.86 

Junior  High : 1,013,480.47 

High  Day 2,027,390.85 

High  Evening 200,537.43    6,879,325.96        .735 

Instruction — Supplies,  etc.: 

Kindergarten  Supplies  2,639.83 

Educational  Supplies _ 106,884.72 

Books 55,368.67 

Traveling  Expenses  1,398.17 

Other  Expenses  of  Instruction 12,104.32        178,395.71         .019 

Coordinate  Activities: 

Compulsory  Education  29,966.30 

Medical  Inspection 22,656.00 

Dental  Inspection  19,389.88 

Nurse  Service  57,659.13       129,671.31        .014 

Auxiliary  Agencies: 

Transportation  of  Children 12,806.89 

Junior  College  and  Other  Tuition . 72,635.28 

Community  Centers  1,115.29 

Other  Auxiliary  Agencies 3,826.25        90,383.71         .009 

Operation : 

Janitors'  and  Engineers'  Salaries 510,133.12 

Janitors'  and  Engineers'  Supplies 36,803.87 

Gas  and  Electricity  51,843.88 

Fuel  36,077.33 

Water 40,797.82 

Other  Expenses  of  Operation  24,299.66      699,955.68         .075 

Fixed  Charges: 

Rents 3,877.00 

Insurance 14,717.26 

Workmens'  Compensation  668.43 

Court  Judgments  10,136.40 

Teachers'  Back  Salary  Adjustment  292,079.06 

Evening  School  Teachers'  Adjustment 19,604.35 

Contributions  to  Retirement  System  426,220.68 

Other  Expenses  of  Fixed  Charges 18,580.33       785,883.51         .084 

Maintenance: 

Repairs  to  Buildings  and  Grounds 251,989.36 

Repairs  to  Janitors'  Equipment  23,616.85 

Repairs  to  Educational  Equipment 41,882.64      317,488.85         .034 


$9,358,164.15       1.000 
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Summary  of  Expenditures  for  Schools 

During  the  fiscal  year  1932-1933  the  income  of  the  Board  of  Education  from  all  sources 
was  $10,488,171.52.  Of  this  amount  $2,009,332.68  was  received  from  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia on  the  basis  of  average  daily  attendance  in  the  elementary,  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  of  the  city;  $103,054.21  was  represented  by  income  from  properties  owned  by  the 
Board  of  Education;  $101,331.68  was  received  from  the  Board  of  Health  and  the  Police 
Department  as  an  inter-departmental  payment  against  health  and  attendance  officer  service 
rendered  in  the  schools;  $4,890.42  was  remitted  to  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  by  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  payment  for  instruction  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act;  and 
$5,630.95  was  derived  from  other  sources.  The  balance  of  the  income  $8,263,931.58  was  re- 
ceived from  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 

The  income  for  the  purposes  of  expenditures  was  divided  as  follows:  $1,441,267.76  was 
provided  for  capital  outlays  and  debt  service;  $9,046,903.76  was  provided  for  current  expense 
of  school  maintenance. 

Actual  expenditures  for  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  schools  totaled  $9,358,164.15. 
The  major  item  of  expense  in  this  subdivision  was  $7,389,459.08  expended  for  principals', 
teachers',  supervisors'  and  janitors'  salaries.  Other  items  included: 

General  supplies $368,218.27 

Upkeep  of  school  buildings  317,488.85 

Cost  of  administration 277,059.42 

Other  expenses — health  service,  junior  college  tuition, 
contributions  to  Retirement  System,  rents,  insurance,  etc 1,005,938.53 

The  total  expenditure  for  teachers'  salaries  alone  during  1932-1933  was  $6,857,264.63 — 
a  decrease  of  $281,949.22  under  the  previous  year  owing  to  suspension  of  automatic  increase 
and  decrease  in  number  of  teachers. 

The  total  amount  actually  expended  for  land,  buildings  and  equipment  was  $109,549.53 
which  was  divided  as  follows: 


Cost  of  land  for  school  sites- 

Construction  of  buildings 

Purchase  of  equipment 


$  3,254.46 

77,195.27 

29,099.80 

The  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  had  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1932- 
1933  a  bonded  debt  of  $13,083,000  comprising  the  unpaid  balances  on  the  bond  issues  of 
1908,  1910,  1918,  and  1923. 

These  balances  were  as  follows: 

Issue  of  1908 $1,201,000.00 

1910 100,000.00 

1918  1,582,000.00 

1923  10,200,000.00 


Total 


413,083,000.00 


The  total  bond  debt  was  reduced  by  $1,367,757.50  during  the  year,  this  amount  paying 
$674,757.50  interest  and  $693,000.00  on  the  principal  of  the  outstanding  debt. 

The  conservative  value  of  San  Francisco  public  school  buildings — land  and  equipment — 
is  estimated  at  $37,547,491.09  based  upon  actual  costs.  Included  in  the  inventory  of 
property,  however,  are  many  valuable  parcels  of  land  which  were  obtained  by  the  city 
by  claim  or  gift  in  the  early  years  of  the  municipality. 

In  the  last  thirteen  years  65  of  the  school  buildings  in  San  Francisco  have  either  been 
replaced  with  modern  structures  or  have  had  additions,  representing  an  expenditure  of 
$24,288,235.71,  as  follows:  sites  $4,859,016.24,  construction  19,429,219.47.  The  new  schools 
are  designed  to  be  serviceable  for  more  than  fifty  years. 
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The  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  as  of  June  30,  1933 
was  $165,076,500.00,  of  which  school  bonds  accounted  for  $13,083,000.00.  The  propor- 
tionately small  ratio  of  the  debt  of  the  public  schools  to  the  general  debt  of  the  municipality 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  recent  years  the  Board  of  Education  has  been  proceeding 
under  the  "pay-as-you-go"  plan  of  school  building.  Under  this  plan  there  was  provided 
the  following  sums  for  building  purposes,  exclusive  of  repairs: 

1927  -  1928 $1,700,000.00 

1928  -  1929 1,700,000.00 

1929  -  1930 1,700,000.00 

1930  -  1931 1,550,000.00 

1931  -  1932 205,467.68 

1932  -  1933 None 

1933  -  1934 500,000.00 

A  Five- Year  Statistical  Comparison 

1927-1928  1932-1933 

Tax  rate $3.80  $3.96 

Assessed  valuation  $1,055,807,910.00*    $1,412,309,943.00* 

Total  school  expenditures 13,112,764.46  10,835,471.18 

Value  of  school  property 32,006,758.11  37,548,031.09 

Number  of  teachers 2700  2797 

Total  average  daily  attendance — net 

Elementary  school  classes 49483  49380** 

High  school  classes 15428  22010*** 

Total  state  enrollment 

Elementary  school  classes 63368  58772 

High  school  classes 31242  47558 

Total  city  enrollment 102173  109258 

*As  of  March,  1928  and  March,  1933. 
**Does  not  include  2,999  units  of  emergency  A.D.A. 
***Does  noc  include  737  units  of  emergency  A.D.A. 


PER  CAPITA  COST  ON  AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


1932-1933 

For  the  high  schools  (day) 

For  the  continuation  school 

For  the  adult  education 182.76 


J156.13 
.  170.49* 


For  the  high  schools  (evening) ..... 

For  the  junior  high  schools 

For  the  elementary  schools  (day).. 

For  the  special  schools  (day) 

For  the  kindergartens  


130.92** 

136.26 

117.02 

282.55 

101.02 


Per  cent  of  the  salaries  of  the  San  Francisco  teachers  paid  by  the  State 29.19% 

*Average  daily  attendance  for  the  continuation  school  as  computed  under  the 
State  Law  allows  one  unit  for  each  four  hours  attendance,  approximately  one 
unit  for  each  four  pupils  actually  attending. 

**Under  the  same  rule  daily  attendance  in  evening  schools  is  computed  by 
allowing  one  for  each  one  and  seven-ninths  ( 1-7/9)  pupils  actually  attending. 
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Condensed  Interpretation  of  Statistical  and  Financial 
Reports,  and  a  Five -Year  Statistical  Comparison 

Condensed  Interpretation 

FOREWORD 

In  a  report  involving  statistics  the  mass  of  figures  frequendy  appalls  the  uninitiated 
person  who  wishes  to  find  some  particular  selection  quickly.  When  not  familiar  with  a 
report  of  that  kind,  he  is  more  than  likely  to  lose  time  and  patience  in  his  search.  To  meet 
difficulties  arising  in  that  way,  we  have  prepared  a  number  of  questions  which  might 
readily  be  asked  by  citizens  and  have  given  the  answers  to  these  questions. 

While  most  of  these  data  are  included  in  the  report  proper,  they  are  restated  here 
in  the  form  of  a  condensed  interpretation. 


1.  Question: 


Answer: 


How  many  schools  fell  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Education 
at  the  close  of  the  year? 

Kindergartens  (located  in  elementary  school  buildings). 74 

Elementary  (day) 84 

Junior  high  1 0 

High  (day)  -J. 7 

Continuation 1 

*High  (evening)  5 


Total 


181 


*Located  in  buildings  used  for  school  purposes  in  the  day  time. 
2.  Question:     What  was  the  total  of  the  annual  average  daily  attendance  (which  means  the 
average  number  of  pupils  who  are  present  each  day  in  the  public  schools 
for  the  year)   for  both   day   and  evening  pupils,  including  kindergarten 
pupils? 

Answer:       Day 72,118 

Evening 3,662 


3.  Question: 


Answer: 


4.  Question: 


Answer: 


Total  75,780 

What  was  the  total  of  the  annual  state  enrollment  (which  means  the 
number  of  pupils  in  attendance  in  the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco  not 
previously  attending  during  the  year  any  other  public  school  in  the  State), 
for  both  day  and  evening  pupils,  including  kindergarten  pupils? 

Day  86,83 1 

Evening 1 9,499 


106,330 


Total  

How  many  pupils  were  actually  in  attendance  in  all  of  the  public  schools  of 
San  Francisco  on  the  basis  of  an  end-of-the-school-month  statement  of  enroll- 
ment (as  of  May  19,  1933)  including  both  day  and  evening  schools? 

Day  Pupils        Evening  Pupils        Total 

3,633 

41,559 

11,387 

22,588 

2,149 

2,271 


Kindergarten   3,633 

Elementary  41,559 

Junior  high  11,387 

High 15,942 

Continuation 2,149 

Adult  education  2,271 


6,646 


Total 


76,941 


6,646 


83,587 
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5.    Question: 
Answer: 


How  many   teaching  positions,  were  there  in  the  public  schools  as  of 
April  30,  1933? 

Kindergarten  97 

Elementary __ 1,41 1 

Junior  high  395 

High  (day)  632 

Continuation  45 

High  (evening)  205 

In  administrative  offices  12 


6.  Question: 

Answer: 

7.  Question: 

Answer: 

8.  Question: 
Answer: 

9.  Question: 
Answer: 


10.  Question: 

Answer: 

11.  Question: 
Answer: 

12.  Question: 


Answer: 
13.  Question: 


Answer: 
14.  Question: 

Answer: 


Total  2,797 

What  was  the  aggregate  income  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  1932-1933, 
derived  from  all  sources? 
$10,488,171.52. 

How  much  of  this  amount  was  provided  for  capital  outays  and  debt 
service  ? 
$1,441,267.76. 

How  much  was  provided  for  current  expenses  of  school  maintenance? 
$9,046,903.76. 

Through  what  sources  was  this  income  for  school  maintenance  provided? 
To  reduce  to  small  figures  on  a  percentage  basis  for  the  sake  of  clearness, 
out  of  every  dollar  received  by  the  Board  of  Education,  about  .7654  was 
provided  by  the  San  Francisco  tax  payers,  about  .2221  was  provided  by  the 
State  of  California,  and  about  .0125  by  rentals,  etc. 

Of  this  income  for  school  maintenance  and  operation,  how  much  in  dollars 
and  cents  was  received  from  the  City  of  San  Francisco? 
$6,924,105.50. 

How  much  of  it  was  received  from  the  State  of  California? 
$2,009,332.68. 

How  much  was  spent  as  a  total  for  public  school  purposes  in  San  Francisco 
during  the  year  1932-1933,  including  maintenance  and  operation  of  schools, 
purchase  of  land  for  school  sites,  construction  of  buildings,  purchase  of 
equipment,  interest  on  bonds  and  redemption  of  bonds? 
$10,835,471.18. 

What  did  it  cost  to  maintain  and  operate  the  public  schools,  excluding  pur- 
chase of  land  for  school  sites,  construction  of  buildings,  purchase  of  equip- 
ment, bond  interest  and  bond  redemption? 
$9,358,164.15. 

What  specific  items  did  these  expenditures  for  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion include? 

(a)  Principals',  teachers',  supervisors',  and  janitors'  salaries  *$7,389,459.08 

(b)  General  supplies,  such  as  text  books,  pens,  pencils,  fuel, 

water,  lights,  etc 368,218.27 

(c)  Cost  of  upkeep  of  school  buildings,  covering  maintenance 

of  grounds,  buildings  and  equipment  in  good  order 317,488.85 

(d)  Cost  of  administration  of  the  Superintendent's  office,  the 
business  department,  and  other  operating  agencies  of  the 

Board 277,059.42 

(e)  Other  expenses  including  health  service,  attendance  officers, 
transportation  of  children,  junior  college  tuition,  contribu- 
tions to  Retirement  System,  rents,  insurance,  etc 1,005,938.53 


Total  $9,358,164.15 

15.  Question:     What  was  the  total  expenditures  for  teachers'  salaries  alone  in  1932-1933? 
Answer:       $6,857,264.63. 

*Voluntary  contributions  from  this  amount  to  aid  unemployment  relief  exceeded  $400,000. 
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16.  Question: 

Answer: 

17.  Question: 

Answer: 

18.  Question: 
Answer: 


19.  Question: 

Answer: 


How  did  this  figure  compare  with  the  total  expenditure  for  teachers'  salaries 
alone  in  the  year  previous? 
$7,139,213.85,  a  decrease  of  $281,949.22. 

What  were  the  total  capital  outlays  (money  actually  paid)  for  lands,  build- 
ings and  equipment  for  the  year? 
$109,549.53. 
What  were  the  specific  items  included  in  the  total  of  capital  outlays? 

Purchase  of  land  for  school  sites $    3,664.46 

Construction  of  buildings  76,785.27 

Purchase  of  equipment  29,099.80 


..$109,549.53 


Total   

What  is  the  estimated  value  based  on  the  actual  cost  of  all  lands,  buildings 
and  equipment  owned  by  the  public  schools  at  the  close  of  the  year? 

Lands   $  8,462,538.79 

Buildings   26,635,502.91 

Equipment  2,449,989.39 


Total  _ $37,548,03 1 .09 

20.  Question:     What  is  the  total  of  the  bonded  indebtedness  ou'tstanding  against  these 

lands  and  buildings  as  of  June  30,  1933? 
Answer:       $13,083,000.00. 

21.  Question:     What  did  it  cost  for  school  bond  interest  and  school  bond  redemption 

during  the  year? 

Bond  interest  $    674,757.50 


Answer: 


22.  Question: 

Answer: 

23.  Question: 
Answer: 

24.  Question: 

Answer: 

25.  Question: 


Answer: 

26.  Question: 

Answer: 

27.  Question: 

Answer: 

28.  Question: 

Answer: 

29.  Question: 

Answer: 

30.  Question: 

Answer: 


Bond  redemption 693,000.00 


Total  $1,367,757.50 

What  was  the  grand  city  total  tax  rate  per  $100.00  for  schools  (exclusive  of 

redemption  of  bonds)  for  1932-1933? 

$.986486. 

What  was  the  total  city  tax  rate  for  1932-1933? 

$3.96. 

What  was  the  total  assessment  roll  (non-operative  upon  which  local  taxes 

are  levied)  for  1932-1933? 

$1,049,386,276.00 

What  was  the  cost  per  unit  of  average  daily  attendance,  exclusive  of  capital 

outlays,  to  educate  an  elementary  day  school  pupil  in  1932-1933,  excluding 

special  schools  and  classes,  but  including  kindergartens? 

$115.80 

On  the  same  basis  of  computation,  how  did  this  figure  compare  with  the 

cost  of  educating  an  elementary  day  school  pupil  in  the  school  year  previous? 

The  cost  was  increased  by  $.44  per  pupil. 

What  was  the  cost  per  unit  of  average  daily  attendance  to  educate  a 

junior  high  school  pupil  in  1932-1933,  excluding  capital  oudays? 

$136.26 

On  the  same  basis  of  computation,  how  does  this  figure  compare  with  the 

cost  of  educating  a  junior  high  school  pupil  in  the  year  previous? 

The  cost  was  decreased  by  $7.59  per  pupil. 

What  was  the  cost  per  unit  of  average  daily  attendance  to  educate  a  high 

school  day  pupil  in  1932-1933,  excluding  capital  outlays? 

$156.13 

On  the  same  basis  of  computation,  how  does  this  cost  compare  with  the 

cost  of  educating  a  high  school  day  pupil  in  the  year  previous? 

The  cost  was  decreased  by  $11.78  per  pupil. 
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31.  Question: 

Answer: 

32.  Question: 
Answer: 

33.  Question: 
Answer: 

34.  Question: 

Answer: 

35.  Question: 

Answer: 

36.  Question: 

Answer: 


37.  Question: 
Answer: 

38.  Question: 
Answer: 


With  reference  to  crippled  children  who  are  taught  in  the  Sunshine  School, 
in  the  several  hospitals  and  in  their  homes  by  visiting  teachers,  how  much 
did  it  cost  to  take  care  of  each  of  these  pupils  for  the  year? 

$251.32 

Similarly — deaf  children? 

1510.46 

Similarly — children  in  the  Ungraded  School? 

$280.76 

Similarly — physically  handicapped  children   in   other  special   schools  and 

classes  (Buena  Vista,  Detention  Home,  Diagnostic  Class)? 

$262.61 

What  was  the  cost  of  the  service  rendered  in  the  public  schools  by  trained 

nurses  and  physicians  under  the  Board  of  Health? 

$99,705.01 

What  was  the  population  of  San  Francisco  over  the  last  ten  years,  1923-1933 

inclusive,  by  census  returns  and  estimates? 

1923  539,038 

1924 548,284 

1925 557,530 

1926 567,000 

1927 577,160 

1928  586,406 

1929 595,652 

1930 634,394 

1931  650,000 

1932  665,973 

1933 668,460 

What  was  the  per  capita  cost  of  public  education  in  San  Francisco  for  the 
year  1932-1933  on  the  basis  of  the  City's  contribution? 

Maintenance $  1 0 .99 

Capital  ouday  and  debt  service 2.21 

Taking  every  current  expense  dollar  spent  on  education  of  a  public  school 

pupil,  how  is  this  dollar  divided? 

The  division  of  the  current  expense  dollar  is: 

Administration   $ 

Instruction  


SPECIAL 

EDUCATION 

COSTS 


Auxiliary  agencies  and  coordinate  activities,. 

Operation 

Fixed  charges 

Maintenance    


.030 
.754 
.023 
.075 
.084 
.034 


DIVISION  OF 
EXPENDITURES 


Per  cent  of  current  expense  dollar  devoted  to  instruction. 


$1,000 
.75.4% 
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Assessed  Wealth  and  Tax  Rate 

Population  of  the  City  and  County,  Federal  Census,  April,  1930 634,394 

Estimated  population,  June  30, 1933 668,460 

FOR  CITY  AND  COUNTY  TAXATION 

(NON-OPERATIVE)  1932-1933  1933-1934 

Real  Estate $  341,596,925  $  335,541,755 

Improvements  353,540,495        331,510,795 

Personal  property 95,106,955  79,975,342 

Solvent  credits  and  stocks  and  bonds 259,141,901         227,407,351 

TOTAL  (Non-Operative) _$  1,049,386,276    $  974,435,243 

FOR  STATE  TAXATION  (OPERATIVE) 

Real  Estate $  11,513,780  $     11,425,850 

Value  of  improvements 11,508,720  11,700,540 

Personal  property  43,482,434  109,606,674 

Solvent  credits  and  stocks  and  bonds 255,550,663  245,254,586 

Franchises  61,884,747  59,887,050 

TOTAL  (Operative)  $   383,940,344    $   437,874,700 

GRAND  TOTALS $1,433,326,620    $1,412,309,943 

Tax  rate  per  $100 $3.96  $3.48 

Tax  rate  per  $100  for  schools .' .846772        .377301 

In  addition  to  the  revenue  derived  from  rates  of  taxation 
above  cited,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  appropriated  a 
Special  School  Tax  for  buildings  and  maintenance  of.—      .045045        .133765 

1932-1933  1933-1934 

Lands,  buildings,  and  repairs $  360,000  $     860,000 

Interest  on  school  bonds — ..     674,758  634,813 

$1,034,758  $  1,494,813 

Promotion  of  health  (Board  of  Health)  (estimated)......       99,705  88,000 

Attendance  officers   (Police  Department)... 1,627  

GRAND  TOTALS $1,136,090    $  1,582,813 

This  required  a  tax  rate  of  (estimated) .139714  .214306 

Rate  levied  for  operation 846772  .377301 

Cost  of  schools  per  $100  assessment $     .986486    $   .591607 

School  bond  redemption $   693,000    $  700,000 

Which  required  a  tax  rate  of  (estimated  for  1933-34) .086564  .091625 

Bonded  indebtedness  outstanding  June  30,  1933 $165,076,500 

Of  which  school  bonds  aggregated $  13,083,000 
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School  Bond  Indebtedness 

The  bonded  indebtedness  for  schools  June  30,  1933,  is  allocated  as  follows : 

High  Junior  High  Elementary 

Issue  of                                    Schools  Schools  Schools  Totals 

1908  $  308,310      $  892,690  $  1,201,000 

1910  100,000      100,000 

1918  728,950  $     21,850  831,200  1,582,000 

1923  3,000,930  2,059,810  5,139,260  10,200,000 

$4,138,190      $2,081,660      $6,863,150      $13,083,000 

Per  cent  of  school  bond  issue    31.63%         15.91%         52.46% 

Bonded  indebtedness  outstanding  July  1,  1933 $161,989,100 

Of  which  school  bonds  accounted  for 12,875,000 


AGGREGATE  COST  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 

1932-1933 

1.  Operating  only $9,358,164.15 

2.  (a)  Capital  outlay,  including  (b)  bond  interest  and 
(c)  bond  redemption: 

(a) $109,549.53 

(b)  674,757.50 

(c)  693,000.00        1,477,307.03 

Amount  of  the  several  items  in  the  annual 

receipts  for  the  public  schools 10,488,171.52 

Present  amount  invested  in  buildings,  lands 

and  equipment: 

Buildings $26,635,502.91 

Lands 8,462,538.79 

Equipment  2,449,989.39      37,548,031.09 


School  Tax  Rate  Compared  With  Total  Tax  Rate 
Showing  Percentages  for  Various  Years 


1919  -  1920 

1920  -  1921 

1921  -  1922 

1922  -  1923 

1923  -  1924 

1924  -  1925 

1925  -  1926 

1926  -  1927 

1927  -  1928 

1928  -  1929 

1929  -  1930 

1930  -  1931 

1931  -  1932 

1932  -  1933 


City 
Tax 
Rate 

Tax  Rate 
for 

Common 
School 
Fund 

Tax  Rate 

for 

Special 

School 

Tax 

Tax  Rate 

for 

School 

Bond 

Interest 

Tax  Rate 
for 
School 
Bond 
Redemp- 
tion 

Percent- 
ages of 
Tax  Rate 
Allocated 
to  School 

for  all 
Purposes 

$3.08 
3.18 

$.385 
.513 

$.053 
.12144 

$.04205 
.04657 

$.05365 
.05583 

$.173279 
.23171 

3.47 

.3625 

.2825 

.037876 

.037604 

.207631 

3.47 

.5393 

.15 

.04639 

.06661 

.23121 

3.47 

.5352 

.0778 

.047025 

.057775 

.206859 

3.47 

.5718 

.0368 

.051496 

.036514 

.200752 

4.13 

.7416 

.15 

.083833 

.050667 

.24845 

3.66 

.70443 

.13 

.053177 

.026362 

.249718 

3.80 

.706149 

.28114 

.085386 

.087074 

.305197 

3.96 

.808258 

.262996 

.097037 

.088781 

.317442 

3.94 

.79136 

.2545 

.090879 

.080980 

.309066 

4.04 

.833823 

.234845 

.088132 

.083026 

.306888 

4.04 

.912432 

.052811 

.082996 

.085625 

.280659 

3.96 

.846772 

.045045 

.084114 

.086564 

.268307 
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Interest  and  Redemption  of  School  Bonds 

Year  Ending  June  30,  1933 


Issue  of 
July   1,   1908- 


-5% 


January  1,  1910— 4  'A% 
March  1,  1918— 4  lA%  - 
March  1,  1923—5%  


TOTAL 


Outstanding 

Interest 

Redemption 

July  1, 1932 

1932-1933 

1932-1933 

$     1,400,000.00 

$  64,975.00 

$199,000.00 

125,000.00 

5,625.00 

25,000.00 

1,751,000.00 

78,682.50 

169,000.00 

10,500,000.00 

525,475.00 

300,000.00 

S  13,776,000.00 

$674,757.50 

$693,000.00 

School  Bonds  Outstanding — June  30,  1933 


Against 
Senior  High  Schools 
Abraham   Lincoln 
Balboa  

Galileo    


George  Washington 
Girls 


High  School  of  Commerce 

Lowel!  

Mission    

Polytechnic    


Issue  of  1 908  Issue  of  1 9 1 0  Issue  of  1 9 1 8     Issue  of  1 923 


207,740 
145,510 
268,450 
301,740 
2,380 
1,131,770 


$   408,550 

98,020  

71,850  96,470 

111,080  

27,360  223,930 

$100,000      


932,370 
10,970 


Total 

207,740 
145,510 
677,000 
301,740 
100,400 

1,300,090 
111,080 

1,183,660 
110,970 


Junior  High  Schools 
Everett 


Francisco  

Horace  Mann 

Marina  

Portola  

Roosevelt  


Elementary  Schools 
TOTALS    


892,690 


21,850 


831,200 


1,294,040 
15,060 

199,080 

515,340 

36,290 

5,139,260 


$1,201,000      $100,000      $1,582,000 


1,294,040 

15,060 

21,850 

199,080 

515,340 

36,290 

6,863,150 


Bonded  indebtedness  of  City  and  County,  June  30,  1933.. 

Of  which  school  bonds  accounted  for 

Bonded  indebtedness  July  1,  1933 

Of  which  school  bonds  accounted  for 


1,200,000  $13,083,000 

$165,076,500 

13,083,000 

161,989,100 

12,875,000 


School  Bond  1923  Fund 

Expenditures  for  Fiscal  Year — July  1,  1932  to  June  30,  1933 


Lands 


Administrative  Equipment 


Plans             Buildings     Equipment         Total 
$  82.50        $  82.50 
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Data  for  Report  of  Superintendent  1 933 —  ( Continued ) 
School  Bonded  Indebtedness 


Against 

Girls  High 

High  of  Commerce 

Lowell  High 

Mission   High 

Elementary 

TOTAL 


5%  School  Bonds— July  1,  '908 


Outstanding 
July  1,  1932 

$    114,260.00 

83,750.00 

129,480.00 

31,900.00 

1,040,610.00 


Redeemed 
July  2,  1933 

$  16,240.00 

11,900.00 

18,400.00 

4,540.00 

147,920.00 


Outstanding 

June  30,  1933 

$      98,020.00 

71,850.00 

111,080.00 

27,360.00 

892,690.00 


Interest  Paid 

1932-1933 

$    5,302.97 

3,887.15 

6,009.53 

1,480.20 

48,295.15 


,400,000.00 


$199,000.00 


$1,201,000.00 


64,975.00 


4'/2%  Polytechnic  High  School  Bonds— January  1,  1910 


Outstanding 

Redeemed 

Outstanding 

Interest  Paid 

Against 

July  1,  1932 

Jan.  2.  1933 

June  30,  1933 

1932-1933 

Polytechnic  High 

$    125,000.00 

$  25,000.00 

$    100,000.00 

$  5,625.00 

TOTAL 

$    125,000.00 

$  25,000.00 

$    100,000.00 

$  5,625.00 

V/2%  School  Bonds— March  1 

,  1918 

Outstanding 

Redeemed 

Outstanding 

Interest  Paid 

Against 

July  11,  1932 

Mar.  2,  1933 

June  30,  1933 

1932-1933 

Galileo  High 

$    452,200.00 

$  43,650.00 

$   408,550.00 

$20,319.68 

High  of  Commerce 

106,770.00 

10,300.00 

96,470.00 

4,798.04 

Mission  High 

247,850.00 

23,920.00 

223,930.00 

11,137.40 

Horace  Mann  Junior  High         24,180.00 

2,330.00 

21,850.00 

1,086.73 

Elementary 

920,000.00 

88,800.00 

831,200.00 

41,340.65 

TOTAL  

$1,751,000.00 

$169,000.00 

$1,582,000.00 

$78,682.50 

5%  School  Bonds — March  1, 

1923 

Outstanding 

Redeemed 

Outstanding 

Interest  Paid 

Against 

July  1,  1932 

Mar.  2,  1933 

June  30,  1933 

1932-1933 

Abraham  Lincoln  High 

$   213,850.00 

$     6,110.00 

$     207,740.00 

$  10,702.17 

Ralhna  Hi<rh 

149,790.00 

4,280.00 

145,510.00 
268,450.00 

7  496  26 

Galileo  High 

276,340.00 

7,890.00 

13,829.78 

Geo.  Washington  High 

310,620.00 

8,880.00 

301,740.00 

15,544.79 

Girls  High 

2,450.00 

70.00 

2,380.00 

122.61 

High  of  Commerce  

1,165,060.00 

33,290.00 

1,131,770.00 

58,305.59 

Mission  High 

959,790.00 

27,420.00 

932,370.00 

48,033.06 

Polytechnic  High 

11,290.00 

320.00 

10,970.00 

565.14 

Everett  Junior  High 

1,332,100.00 

38,060.00 

1,294,040.00 

66,665.25 

Francisco  Junior  High 

15,500.00 

440.00 

15,060.00 

775.85 

Marina  Junior  High 

204,930.00 

5,850.00 

199,080.00 

10,256.04 

Portola  Junior  High 

530,500.00 

15,160.00 

515,340.00 

26,548.85 

Roosevelt  Junior  High  .. 

37,360.00 

1,070.00 

36,290.00 

1,869.56 

Elementary 

5,290,420.00 

151,160.00 

5,139,260.00 

264,760.05 

TOTAL   ._ 

$10,500,000.00 

$300,000.00 

$10,200,000.00 

$525,475.00 
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/AN  TRANCI/CO   PUBLIC  /CUOOL/ 


Attendance  Statistics 


(a)    *San  Francisco  Enrollment 

Year 

1931-1932  1932-1933 

Totals  Boys  Girls  Totals  Increase 

Senior  High    (Day) 16,887  8,936  8,277  17,213  326 

Continuation 4,324  1,644  2,079  3,723  601   (d) 

Junior  High-Gr.  9-10 3,625  2,132  2,053  4,185  560 

Junior  High-Gr.  7-8 7,565  4,075  3,756  7,831  266 

Adult  Education 2,524  695  1,987  2,682  158 

Day  Elementary 48,427  24,272  22,795  47,067  1,360  (d) 

Kindergarten 6,222  3,154  3,131  6,285  63 

Evening  High  16,854  10,802  8,765  19,567  2,713 

Evening  Elementary 2,810  246  122  368  2,442   (d) 

Parental  Education . 60  60  60 

Public  Sptaking 55  210  265  265 

TOTALS 109,238  56,011  53,235  109,246  8 


(d)   means  decrease. 

*City  of  San  Francisco  Enrollment  includes  all  pupils  originally  (or  first)  enrolled  during  a  school 
year  (July  1  to  June  30)  in  a  Public  School  of  San  Francisco  PLUS  all  pupils  who  may  come  from  any 
private  school  anywhere,  or  from  a  public  school  outside  of  San  Francisco  during  said  school  year.  Exception: 
Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools  must  include  in  San  Francisco  Enrollment  such  pupils  as  were  enrolled 
in  elementary  schools  and  promoted  to  high  schools  during  the  fiscal  year.  Totals  include  certain  pupils 
counted  twice  and  must  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  the  actual  number  of  different  pupils  enrolled  during 
the  year  in  the  system  as  a  whole. 


(b)    'State  Enrollment 


Senior  High   (day) 

Continuation 

Junior  High  9-10  . 
Junior  High  7-8  _ 
Adult  Education  ... 

Day   Elementary    

Kindergarten 

Evening  High  


"Evening  Elementary  . 

Parental  Education 

Public    Speaking 


Year 

1931-1932 

1932- 

-1933 

Totals 

Boys 

Girls 

Totals 

Increase 

.     15,726 

8,620 

8,042 

16,662 

936 

4,255 

1,626 

2,071 

3,697 

558  (d) 

3,842 

2,081 

2,002 

4,083 

241 

.      7,351 

3,958 

3,647 

7,605 

254 

.      2,523 

695 

1,987 

2,682 

159 

.     46,571 

23,084 

21,668 

44,752 

1,819  (d) 

.       6,096 

3,014 

3,031 

6,045 

51   (d) 

.     16,137 

10,320 

8,809 

19,129 

2,992 

.      2,777 

248 

122 

370 

2,407  (d) 

60 

60 

60 

55 

210 

265 

265 

TOTALS 105,278  53,701  51,649  105,350  72 


(d)  means  decrease. 

*State  Enrollment  (required  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction)  divides  all  pupils 
in  the  State  (those  in  Kindergartens  excepted)  into  two  sections:  Elementary  and  Secondary  (High). 
Within  each  section,  State  Enrollment  excludes  duplication  in  the  State  during  the  fiscal  year.  The  State 
Enrollment  is  less  than  the  actual  number  of  pupils  by  the  number  of  schools  in  the  State  during  the 
school  year. 

"Discontinued  June  10,  1932. 
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ANNUAL       REPORT 


(c)    'Average  Daily  Attendance 

Year  1931-1932  Year  1932-1933  Increase 
Actual       15,082 

Emergency  737 

Senior  High  (Day)                               14,566  Total        15,819  1,253 

Continuation                                            1,000  929  71   (d) 

Junior  High,  9-10                                3,305  3,805  500 

Junior  High,  7-8                                  6,734  6,980  246 

Adult  Education                                      157  143  14  (d) 
Elementary : 

Actual                                          39,619  39,180 

Emergency                                       2,302  2,999 

Totals                                   41,921  42,179  258 

Kindergarten                                        3,154  3,204  50 

Totals,  Day  Schools              70,837  73,059  2,222 

Evening  High                                      1,956  2,001  45 

Evening  Elementary                                  290  59  231    (d) 

Totals,  Evening  Schools        2,246  2,060  186  (d) 

GRAND  TOTALS              73,083  75,119  2,036 

(d)   means  decrease. 

*Average   Daily   Attendance   is    the   average   of  the   number   of   students  present   during   each    day 
of  school. 

(a)   State  Enrollment 

1924-25  1925-26  1926-27  1927-28  1928-29  1929-30  1930-31   1931-32  1932-33 

Kindergarten    3,480       4,642       5,422  5,531       5,685       5,973  6,222       6,096      6,045 

Day  Elementary 53,143     51,606     51,813  50,062     48,516     48,337  47,295     46,571     44,752 

Junior  High  ... 2,065       3,957       4,864  5,715       8,013       8,067  9,255     11,193     11,688 

Senior  High  12,139     12,195     11,675  12,979     13,547     14,469  15,885     15,726     16,662 

Continuation  .__      2,764       3,926      4,558  5,189       5,265       4,829  4,022       4,255       3,697 

Evening  Elementary  4,755       4,144      3,688  3,564      3,919       4,190  3,398      2,777         370 

Evening  High  7,928     10,235     10,392  10,644     16,432     16,729  16,756     16,137     19,129 

Adult  Education  1,446       1,080         943  926       1,412      2,007  3,027      2,523       3,007» 

TOTALS    87,720    91,785     93,355  94,610  102,789  104,601  105,860  105,278  105,350 

*Includes  Parental  Education  and  Public  Speaking. 


(b)  Average  Daily  Attendance 

1924-25  1925-26  1926-27  1927-28  1928-29  1929-30  1930-31  1931-32  1932-33 

Kindergarten    1,557       1,992       2,412      2,674  2,725  3,001  3,128  3,154  3,204 

Day  Elementary  43,616     42,618     42,457     42,566  40,891  41,417  40,296  39,619  39,180 

Junior  High  1,790       3,388       4,262       5,238  7,106  7,282  8,533  10,039  10,784 

Senior  High  9,428       9,983     10,479     11,731  11,929  12,996  14,119  14,566  15,082 

Continuation*    1,744      2,667       3,064       3,236  3,314  3,236  3,500  4,000  3,716 

Evening  Elementaryf 1,218       1,053          984         796  730  727  640  515  105 

Evening  Highf 2,172       2,256      2,480      2,453  3,140  3,147  3,330  3,477  3,557 

Adult  Education  50           31            51            65  75  113  140  157  151§ 

Emergency  Attendance  ....      1,230  1,302  1,871  2,302  3,736 

TOTALS    61,575     63,988     66,189     68,759  71,140  73,221  75,557  77,829  79,515 

*For  comparison  with  State  Report,  divide  by  4. 
fFor  comparison  with  State  Report,  divide  by  16/9th. 
§Includes  Parental  Education  and  Public  Speaking. 
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Schedule  of  Directors,  Supervisors,  Principals, 
Vice-Principals,  and  Teachers,  with  Salaries  Paid 


(Based  on  April,  1933  Time  Roll) 


DAY  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

7  Principals  

13  Vice-Principals  

39  Teachers  

356  Teachers 

36  Teachers  

2  Teachers  

1 9  Teachers  

2  Teachers  (junior  high  rate)  

13  Teachers  

1  Teacher  (junior  high  rate) 

1 6  Teachers  

2 1  Teachers  

23  Teachers  

1  Teacher  (junior  high  rate) 

1 6  Teachers  

1 1  Teachers  

1  Teacher  (junior  high  rate) 

24  Teachers  

1  Teacher  (junior  high  rate)  

3  Teachers  (not  full  time)  

2  Teachers  (not  full  time) 


Salary  per  year 

....._  $5100.00 

. 3900.00 

3384.00 

3204.00 

3108.00 

3084.00 

__  2904.00 

2892.00 

. 2808.00 

2712.00 

2700.00 

2604.00 

2400.00 

2364.00 

2304.00 

2208.00 

2016.00 

2004.00 

1800.00 

1602.00 

1002.00 


607 

1  Principal 
20  Teachers 
5  Teachers 
1  Teacher  .. 

1  Teacher  _ 
5  Teachers 

2  Teachers 
4  Teachers 

1  Teacher  _ 

2  Teachers 

1  Teacher  _ 

2  Teachers 


SAN  FRANCISCO  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL 


45 


EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


2  Principals  

3  Principals 

1  Teaching  Principal  (elementary  rate) 
1  Teacher 


1  Teacher  (elementary  principal's  rate) 

60  Teachers 

4  Teachers  


9  Teachers  (elementary  rate) 
6  Teachers 


14500.00 
2892.00 
2808.00 
2712.00 
2544.00 
2448.00 
2364.00 
2280.00 
2100.00 
2016.00 
1932.00 
1800.00 


$2304.00 
.1603.00 
1200.00 
1836.00 
1500.00 
1355.00 
1250.00 
1200.00 
1130.00 
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EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS-(Continued)  sdary  pef  y£ar 

23  Teachers  (not  full  time)  $1084.00 

1  Teacher  (not  full  time) 1000.00 

4  Teachers  (not  full  time — elementary  rate) 960.00 

17  Teachers  (not  full  time) 904.00 

10  Teachers  (not  full  time) 813.00 

4  Teachers  (not  full  time) 678.00 

1  Teacher  (not  full  time) 565.00 

34  Teachers  (not  full  time) 542.00 

1  Teacher  (not  full  time) 500.00 

19  Teachers  (not  full  time) 452.00 

2  Teachers  (not  full  time) 271.00 

1  Teacher  (per  evening) 4.50 


204 


JUNIOR  HIGH   SCHOOLS 

6  Principals  $4500.00 

4  Principals 4250.00 

11  Vice-Principals 3456.00 

1  Vice-Principal 3192.00 

1  Vice-Principal 2904.00 

1  Vice-Principal 2748.00 

1  Vice-Principal   2664.00 

1  Vice-Principal 2400.00 

1  Teacher  (high  rate) 3204.00 

92  Teachers 2892.00 

57  Teachers 2808.00 

39  Teachers 2712.00 

12  Teachers 2544.00 

11  Teachers 2448.00 

17  Teachers  2364.00 

10  Teachers 2280.00 

11  Teachers 2100.00 

13  Teachers  2016.00 

21  Teachers 1932.00 

80  Teachers 1800.00 


390 

DAY   ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS 

22  Principals  $4020.00 

32  Principals 3720.00 

15  Principals 3420.00 

19  Vice-Principals 3036.00 

26  Vice-Principals 2976.00 

4  Vice-Principals 2880.00 

6  Vice-Principals   2820.00 

1  Vice-Principal   2604.00 

1  Vice-Principal 2436.00 

2  Teachers  2700.00 

654  Teachers 2580.00 

94  Teachers 2508.00 

98  Teachers  2436.00 

48  Teachers 2364.00 

14  Teachers  2208.00 
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DAY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS— (Continued) 

17    Tparhprq 

Salary  per  year 
$2136.00 

6  Tparhprq 

2064.00 

40  Tparhprq 

1980.00 

59  Tparhprq 

1836.00 

68   Tparhprq 

1744.00 

56  Tparhprq 

1680.00 

1  30   Tparhprq 

. 1500.00 

1412                                               SPECIAL   SCHOOLS 

3   Prinripalq 

$34?.n.on 

1    Virp-Prjnripal 

2976.00 

1    Virp-Prinripal 

2880.00 

IS  Tparhprs 

7580.00 

2   Tparhprq 

._       _         2508.00 

3  Tearhprs 

2436.00 

1    Tparhpr 

2364.00 

3   Tparhprq 

7.136.00 

1    Tparhpr 

1836.00 

1    Tparhpr 

1744.00 

3   Tparhprq 

1500.00 

37                                                   SPECIAL  SUBJECTS 

3  Dirprfnrq 

$4500.00 

2   Supervisors 

3900.00 

4  Special   Snpprviqnrq 

.      3300.00 

7    Assistant  Snpprviqnrq 

3036.00 

1    Asqisfanf  Snperviqnr 

2928.00 

1    Tparhpr 

3704.00 

2  Teachers 

2892.00 

1    Tparhpr 

2880.00 

3  Tparherq 

2808.00 

15  Tparhers 

2580.00 

1    Tearher 

7.508.00 

7.   Tearhprs 

..      2448.00 

1    Tparher 

2280.00 

1    Tparhpr 

__    .___      2208.00 

7  Tearhers 

2064.00 

1   Tearher 

1980.00 

1    Tearher 

2016.00 

1    Tearher  (nnt  full  tirne) 

1891.20 

1    Tearher 

1800.00 

1    Tearher 

.      .          1744.00 

1    Tearher  (nnt  full  time) 

1570.00 

2  Tearhprs 

1500.00 

1    Tearher  (nnt  full  time) 

900.00 

4  Tearherq  (nnt  full  time) 

600.00 

1    Tearher  (nnt  full  time) 

477.80 

1    Tearher  (nnt  full  time) 

456.00 

3   Tearherq  ('per  rlay) 

5.00 

26  Tparhprq  (ppr  hnnr) 

1.50 

90 
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A  NNUAL       REPORT 


ADMINISTRATIVE   OFFICES 
Bureau  of  Attendance  and  Guidance 


1  Supervisor 


Salary  per  year 
$3900.00 


Bureau  of  Educational  Research  and  Service 

1  Director   $4500.00 

1  Vice-Principal   Assistant   . 4500.00 


1  Teacher  Assistant 
1  Teacher  Assistant 
1  Teacher  Assistant 


1  Supervisor    

1  Teacher  Librarian 

1  Teacher  Librarian  _ 

1  Teacher  Librarian  . 

1  Teacher  Librarian 


Bureau  of  Texts  and  Libraries 


3204.00 
2904.00 
2580.00 


$3900.00 
2904.00 
2604.00 
2208.00 
2004.00 


1  Teacher 


Superintendent' s  Office — Personnel 


$3204.00 


RECAPITULATION 


Day  High  Schools  

San  Francisco  Continuation  School 

Evening  High  Schools  

Junior  High  Schools 

Day  Elementary  Schools 

Special  Schools 

Special  Subjects  


Administrative  Offices — ■ 

Bureau  of  Attendance  and  Guidance  . 

Bureau  of  Service 

Bureau  of  Texts  and  Libraries 

Superintendent's  Office — Personnel  ... 


607 

45 

204 

390 

1412 

37 

90 


1 

5 
5 

1 

2797 
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Junior  High  School  Students  Visit  Ships  on  Harbor  Day 


FOC  OF  DEPRESSION 

^^=\HE  fog  of  depression  may  blind  our  perspective  and 
\~r  limit  our  vision.  Like  the  aviator  flying  in  a  storm,  we 
cannot  accept  the  limited  outloo\  presented  from  the  swift 
moving  modern  machine  which  is  laboring  under  the  heavy 
load  of  its  own  weight.  The  skilled  pilot  in  such  a  situation 
loo\s  to  his  instrument  board,  his  compass  and  his  experience 
in  calculating  wind  resistance,  and  although  he  may  be  tem- 
porarily driven  off  his  course  he  will  fly  through  the  storm 
to  a  safe  landing.  The  course  of  education  must  be  constant, 
and  progressive,  making  certain  that  the  spiritual  rather  than 
material  values  are  emphasized. 


^-Va.A-va 


'"aye  usatA** 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Philip  Lee  Bush,  President 

William  F.  Benedict  tMrs.  Ernest  J.  Mott 

Ira  W.  Coburn  Mrs.  Mary  Prag 

*Rictiard  E.  Doyle,  Vice  President  ^Mrs.  Edwin  R.  Sheldon 

*C.  Harold  Caulfield,  Vice  President 

J.  A.  Ormond,  Secretary 


Administrative  Staff 

"Edwin  A.  Lee.... ....Superintendent  of  Schools 

"Joseph  M.  Gwinn Superintendent  of  Schools 

A.J.  Cloud _ Chief  Deputy  Superintendent 

David  P.  Hardy Deputy  Superintendent 

John  C.  McGlade __ Deputy  Superintendent 

Walter  C.  Nolan. Deputy  Superintendent 

Miss  Bertha  E.  Roberts Deputy  Superintendent 


•Vice  President  calendar  year  1934 
**Vice  President  calendar  year  1933 

tResigned  February  19,  1934 
ttAppointed  February  20,  1934 

'Appointed  December  15,  1933 
"Appointed  Technical  Educational  Adviser  to  Board  of  Education  December  15,  1933 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

San  Francisco,  California, 
October  I,  1934 

To  the  Honorable  Commissioners  of  Education  of  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  the 
San  Francisco  Public  Schools  as  required  by  the  Charter  for  the  eighty-second  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1934.  In  these  pages  will  be  found  a  symposium  by  the  several 
deputy  superintendents,  directors  and  supervisors  of  the  departmental  activities  of  a 
year  marked  by  two  administrations  in  the  Superintendency.  Therefore,  whatever 
progress  is  represented  in  this  accounting  does  not  purport  to  set  forth  what  the  new 
superintendent  has  done.  The  greater  part  of  the  achievement  represents  the 
culmination  of  work  started  by  my  predecessor. 

A  representation  of  the  scope  and  variety  of  the  program 
offered  in  the  Public  Schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  your  honorable  commissioners  is 
contained  in  this  report.  In  the  ever  widening  field  of  educational  endeavor  will  be 
found  at  once  the  greatest  challenge  and  the  greatest  danger  for  education  in  the 
days  ahead.  Education  today,  as  in  the  past,  is  the  most  important  single  activity  carried 
on  by  our  government.  It  is  the  one  agency  upon  which  a  democracy  must  depend  for  its 
complete  realization. 

The  Commissioners  of  Education  have  been  aware  of  the  need 
for  recognition  of  worthwhile  changes,  for  refurbishing  our  curriculum  so  as  to  make 
every  individual  competent  to  do  at  least  one  job  well.  Vocational  education  must  be 
increased  for  those  children  who  would  not  otherwise  receive  adequate  training.  In  the 
past  we  have  tended  to  a  school  system  devised  too  greatly  for  academic  training  and 
professional  careers.  We  are  living  in  a  fast  moving  world  of  changing  values  and  the 
schools  have  been  quick  to  recognize  these  changes.  It  is  a  far  cry  back  to  the  day  when 
teaching  the  three  R's  was  the  principal  duty  of  a  teacher.  Today,  teachers  must  be 
certain  that  all  children  in  the  class  have  had  their  breakfast,  that  they  are  lifted  at  least 
during  school  hours  from  the  realm  of  economic  adversity. 

In  this  whole  situation  the  most  potent  of  all  factors  in  the 
successful  administration  of  a  large  school  system  is  the  personality  of  the  classroom 
teacher.  In  times  of  adversity  the  ability  of  the  teacher  becomes  more  apparent  to 
all  whose  high  privilege  it  is  to  visit  classes  in  our  Public  Schools.  No  new  course  of 
study  can  ever  accomplish  its  objectives  unless  it  is  in  the  hands  of  teachers  who  are 
aware  of  the  ever  widening  horizon  of  our  social  system  and  who  are  conscious  of  the 
social  changes  through  which  we  are  now  passing. 

By  far  the  most  satisfactory  and  the  most  inspiring  phase  of  my 
first  six  months  as  Superintendent  has  been  the  spirit  of  the  certificated  staff  and  the 
community  towards  the  schools.  This  has  been  possible  because  of  the  cooperation  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Education  with  my  office,  and  I  desire  to  express  appreciation 
of  the  uniformly  harmonious  relationship  which  has  existed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  and  for  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 


Philip   Lee   Bush,   President 


PROBLEMS   OF  BOARD 
OF  EDUCATION  MANY 


In  the  pages  of  San  Francisco  Pub- 
lic Schools  history  the  fiscal  year  1933-1934  will  loom  as 
one  in  which  the  Board  of  Education  faced  and  settled  more 
difficult  major  problems  than  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  that 
body  in  thirty  years. 

A  simple  summary  of  these  prob- 
lems reveals  the  staggering  task  imposed  upon  the  com- 
missioners of  education  during  the  year: 

1.  Selection  of  a  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  succession  to  Dr.  Joseph  Marr  Gwinn,  who  offer- 
ed to  resign  on  September  12,  1933  after  having  rounded 
out  ten  years  of  service.  Dr.  Gwinn  was  named  technical 
educational  adviser  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

2.  The  closing  of  eighteen  schools 
for  repairs  made  necessary  by  the  passage  of  the  Field  Act,  a  state  law  for  the  earth- 
quake-proofing of  schools.   These  repairs  entailed  the  expenditure  of  $1,000,000. 

3.  Planning  for  the  erection  of  ten  new  schools  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  $3,000,000  bond  issue  approved  by  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  on  Decem- 
ber 19,  1933. 

4.  Readjustment  of  the  entire  state  system  of  support  for  public 
schools,  by  lifting  a  portion  of  the  burden  from  the  counties. 

5.  Removal  of  all  administrative  offices  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  to  the  third  and  fourth  floors  of  the  Civic 
Auditorium  under  one  roof. 

6.  Installation  of  a  new  system  of  accounting  in  the  central  offices 
to  improve  methods  of  payroll  and  gen- 
eral accounting  procedure. 

The  methods  by  which  the  major 
problems  were  settled  are  recounted  in 
detail  in  the  pages  of  this  report. 

At  a  general  election  held  on  No- 
vember 7,  1933,  the  voters  returned  to 
the  Board  of  Education  for  a  five  year 
term  ending  January  8,  1939,  Commis- 
sioner Richard  E.  Doyle,  vice  president, 
who  has  served  as  a  member  since  Feb- 
ruary, 1932. 

At  the  reorganization  meeting  held 
on  January  9,  1934,  Commissioner  Philip 
Lee  Bush  was  re-elected  president  of  the 
Board.  Commissioner  Doyle  nominated 
Commissioner  C.  Harold  Caulfield  to  the 
vice  presidency,  and  the  following  com- 
mittees were  named: 

Finance  Committee:  President  Bush, 


C.  Harold  Caulfield,  Chairman,  Legal  Committi 


chairman,  Commissioners  William  F.  Benedict  and  Richard 
E.  Doyle. 

Physical  Properties  Committee: 
Commissioner  Ira  W.  Coburn,  chairman,  Commissioners 
Bush  and  Benedict. 

Legal  Committee:  Commissioner 
Caulfield,  chairman,  Commissioners  Coburn  and  Doyle. 

Educational  Bureaus  Committee: 
Commissioner  Mrs.  Ernest  J.  Mott,  chairman,  Commis- 
sioners Caulfield  and  Mrs.  Prag. 

Educational  Functions  Committee: 
Commissioner  Mary  Prag,  chairman,  Commissioners  Mott 
and  Doyle. 

Welfare  Committee:  Commissioner 
Benedict,  chairman,  Commissioners  Mrs.  Mott  and  Mrs. 
Prag. 

On  February  19,  His  Honor  Mayor 
Angelo  J.  Rossi  announced  that  Commissioner  Mott  had 
forwarded  her  resignation  to  him  from  Tsing-tao,  China, 
where  she  had  been  visiting.  Decision  of  Mrs.  Mott  to 
resign  brought  expressions  of  regret  from  her  associates  on  the  Board  of  Education. 
Mrs.  Mott  had  served  since  1921  and  was  renominated  and  confirmed  by  the  voters  in 
1923  and  again  in  1930. 

Appointment  of  Mrs.  Sheldon 

Mrs.  Edwin  R.  Sheldon  was  named  by  Mayor  Rossi  on  February 
19  to  succeed  to  the  vacancy  created  by  the  resignation  of  Mrs.  Mott.  Mrs.  Sheldon 
was  formally  sworn  into  office  in  the  presence  of  Mayor  Rossi  on  Tuesday,  February  20, 
by  Harry  I.  Mulcrevy,  county  clerk,  and  assumed  her  place  on  the  Board  of  Education 
on  the  same  day.  The  new  appointee  was  presented  to  the  meeting  by  Commissioner 
Coburn  who  spoke  of  Mrs.  Sheldon's  interest  in  educational  matters  when  she  appeared 
before  the  Board  of  Education  in  past  years  as  president  of  the  San  Francisco  Center. 

"I  believe  we  have  in  Mrs.  Sheldon  one  who  will  render  valuable 
service,"  said  Mr.  Coburn.  "Mrs.  Shel- 
don, I  welcome  you  on  behalf  of  the  Board 
of  Education  and  know  that  you  will  co- 
operate with  us  in  the  solution  of  our 
problems."  Commissioner  Coburn  es- 
corted Mrs.  Sheldon  to  her  seat  where  she 
was  met  by  President  Philip  Lee  Bush  who 
said  in  part: 

"Mrs.  Sheldon,  on  behalf  of  the 
mayor  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  I 
have  the  honor  and  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting to  you  your  commission  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Education.  We  recog- 
nize what  you  have  done  in  community 
affairs.  Your  record  has  been  superb.  We 
feel  it  will  be  the  same  on  this  Board.  It 
is  an  honor,  I  know,  to  you  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Board  and  to  your  mother 
who  we  understand  is  with  us  today.  It 
will  be  an  honor  to  have  you  serve  with  us." 


Richard  E.  Doyle,  Vice  President 


•s.  Edwin  R.  Sheldon,  Appointed,  February   1934 


I 


Utiiitt 


am  F.  Benedict,  Chairman,  Welfare  Committee 

tinuity  to  our  service. 


Responding,  Mrs.  Sheldon  said:  "I 
am  approaching  this  position  with  a  completely  open  mind 
and  with  a  feeling  of  dedication  to  the  welfare  of  the 
children  of  San  Francisco.  I  also  would  like  to  express  my 
sincere  appreciation  of  the  confidence  that  has  been  dis- 
played by  Mayor  Rossi  in  appointing  me  to  this  im- 
portant post. 

"Although  the  field  of  education  in 
a  strict  sense  of  the  word  is  new  to  me,  I  have  had  the 
experience  of  working  for  the  best  interests  of  children  in 
various  agencies  and  organizations  in  San  Francisco.  I 
hope  I  have  some  small  understanding  of  the  needs  of  those 
children.  I  accept  this  trust  with  humility  and  with  the 
sincere  hope  that  I  may  live  up  to  the  high  ideals  and 
standards  which  my  predecessor,  Mrs.  Mott,  has  laid  down 
for  me." 

Mrs.  Sheldon  said  that  she  had  been 
associated  with  Mrs.  Mott  for  many  years  in  various  organi- 
zations. "In  a  certain  sense  we  represent  the  same  groups," 
the  new  appointee  said,  "and  it  is  a  link  that  gives  con- 


Identification  With  Community  Life 

Mrs.  Sheldon  spent  the  early  years  of  her  life  in  the  east  and 
middle  west.  She  was  registered  at  Smith  college  for  her  freshman  year  and  then  entered 
Stanford  University  from  which  she  was  graduated  with  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree. 

Mrs.  Sheldon's  identity  as  a  leader  in  several  phases  of  com- 
munity life  presages  a  successful  term  in  her  new  assignment  as  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. She  served  as  president  of  the  San  Francisco  Center  from  1 929  to  1 930,  chairman 
of  Community  Chest  Public  Relations,  1930-33,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  same  organization,  1932-33.  At  present  Mrs.  Sheldon  is  a  member  of  the  Budget 
Committee  and  Children's  Council  of  the  Chest,  treasurer  of  the  San  Francisco  Protestant 
Orphanage,  and  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  Mills  College. 

In  recognition  of  her  service  as  an 


outstanding  civic  leader,  Mrs.  Sheldon 
was  named  by  Newton  D.  Baker  to  the 
conference  for  the  Mobilization  of  Human 
Needs  held  in  Washington  in  1933. 

An  opportunity  for  service  in  an- 
other field  came  to  Mrs.  Sheldon  in  1932 
when  she  was  named  an  alternate  dele- 
gate from  California  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention. 

Mrs.  Sheldon  was  assigned  to  suc- 
ceed Mrs.  Mott  as  a  member  of  the  Edu- 
cational Functions  Committee  and  named 
chairman  of  the  Educational  Bureaus 
Committee  and  a  member  of  the  Educa- 
tional Welfare  Committee. 

The  Board  of  Education  under  its 
present  organization  is  composed  of  seven 
members  who  are  nominated  by  the 
mayor  of  San  Francisco  to  serve  for  five 


Mrs.  Mary  Prag,  Chairman,  Education  Functi 


year  terms.  The  Board  meets  in  public  session  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  of  each  week  at  four  o'clock  with  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Forthe  information  of  school  admin- 
istrators in  other  localities  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
all  certificated  employees  in  the  San  Francisco  Public 
Schools  are  employed  by  the  Board  of  Education  only  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
The  State  School  Code  and  the  San  Francisco  municipal 
charter  are  similar  in  provisions.  Non-certificated  em- 
ployees are  employed  through  the  San  Francisco  Civil 
Service  Commission.  The  charter  section  governing  this 
point  is  as  follows: 

"The  Board  of  Education  shall  also 
have  power  to  employ  such  teachers  and  other  persons 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  its  powers  and 
duties;  to  fix,  alter  and  approve  their  salaries  and  com- 
pensations, except  as  in  this  charter  otherwise  provided, 
and  to  withhold  for  good  and  sufficient  cause  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  the  wages,  salary,  or  compensation  of  any 
person  or  persons  employed  as  aforesaid;  and  to  promote,  transfer  and  dismiss  teachers, 
but  no  teacher  shall  be  dismissed  from  the  department  except  for  insubordination, 
immoral  or  unprofessional  conduct,  or  evident  unfitness  for  teaching.  Appointment, 
promotion,  assignment  and  transfer  of  deputy  superintendents,  principals,  assistants, 
teachers  and  all  other  certificated  employees,  shall  be  made  by  the  board  of  education 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  of  schools.  All  promotions  of  teachers 
shall  be  based  solely  on  merit.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
board  from  removing  teachers  as  provided  in  this  charter  and  the  laws  of  the  state. 
Charges  against  teachers  must  be  made  in  writing  by  the  superintendent  after  investi- 
gation and  shall  be  finally  passed  upon  by  the  board  after  giving  the  accused  teacher 
a  fair  and  impartial  hearing  before  said  board. 

Classification  of  Department  Heads 

"All  teachers,  heads  of  departments,  vice-principals,  super- 
visors and  directors  shall  be  classified  as  permanent  employees  in  their  respective  posi- 
tions after  they  have  been  successfully  employed  in  such  positions  in  the  school 
department  for  a  probationary  period  of  three  years.  In  the  absence  of  any  action  to 
the  contrary  by  the  Board  of  Education  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  such  employ- 
ment, the  classification  shall  be  considered  as  permanent.  A  deputy  superintendent 
shall  be  classified  as  a  permanent  employee  in  such  position  in  the  school  department 
in  which  he  was  permanently  employed  immediately  prior  to  his  appointment  as  deputy. 

"Non-teaching  and  non-technical  positions,  and  positions  not 
required  by  law  to  be  filled  by  a  person  holding  a  teaching  or  other  certificate  as 
required  by  law,  shall  be  employed  under  the  civil  service  provisions  of  this  charter 
and  the  compensations  of  such  persons  shall  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  salary 
standardization  provisions  of  this  charter. 

"The  Board  of  Education  shall  have  power  to  grant  and  to  renew, 
and,  for  insubordination,  immoral  or  unprofessional  conduct,  or  unfitness  for  teaching, 
to  revoke  teachers'  certificates. 

"The  board  shall  establish  regulations  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  controller  for  the  disbursement  of  all  moneys  belonging  to  the  school  department 
or  the  school  fund  or  funds,  and  to  secure  strict  accountability  in  the  expenditure  thereof." 


Ira  W.  Coburn,  Chairman,  Physical  Properties 


INCREASED  SUPPORT  OF  SCHOOLS  BY  STATE 

By  A.  J.  CLOUD,  Chief  Deputy  Superintendent 

California  is  one  of  the  few  states  which  revised  the  basic  system 
of  taxation  in  the  fiscal  year  1933-34  to  lift  the  burden  from  real  property  and  to  shift 
the  mandatory  provisions  for  support  of  the  schools  from  the  counties  to  the  state. 
The  new  revenue  was  provided  by  a  state  sales  tax  of  two  and  one-half  percent  on 
all  articles. 

Under  the  old  law,  the  state  contributed  to  the  counties  $30  per 
year  for  each  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  in  elementary  or  high  schools.  The 
counties  were  required  to  furnish  $30  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  in  elementary 
schools  and  $60  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  in  high  schools  within  the 
county,  against  the  $30  contributed  by  the  state.  Under  the  mandatory  provisions  of 
this  law,  the  state  contributed  to  San  Francisco  City  and  County  for  the  fiscal  year 
1932-33,  the  sum  of  $2,004,442.26  for  the  support  of  elementary  and  high  schools  in 
this  city,  while  the  city  and  county  was  required  to  contribute  a  total  of  $2,578,733.46. 
The  minimum  mandatory  contribution  of  the  city  was  greatly  exceeded.  In  the  year 
1932-33,  the  last  year  under  which  the  law  was  in  operation,  the  aggregate  income 
of  the  Board  of  Education  from  all  sources  was  $10,488,171.52.  Of  this  amount 
$2,009,332.68  was  paid  by  the  state  and  the  balance  of  $8,263,931.58,  funds  required 
for  operation  of  the  schools,  was  made  up  by  the  city  and  county. 


State  Sales  Tax  Inaugurated 

Under  Senate  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  30  approved  June 
27,  1933,  the  state  increased  its  contribution  from  $2,004,442.26  to  $4,901,487.13, 
by  assuming  all  the  mandatory  obligations  which  formerly  fell  to  the  county.  The  state 
increased  its  source  of  revenue  by  the  installation  of  the  two  and  one-half  percent  sales 

tax,  thereby  relieving  San  Francisco  real 
property  owners  of  the  equivalent  of 
thirty-five  cents  in  the  city  and  county 
tax  rate  of  $3.96. 

The  new  law  limits  county,  city,  and 
school  districts  expenditures  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  more  than  five  percent  of 
the  amount  spent  in  the  previous  year, 
thus  assuring  that  local  taxpayers  will 
get  full  benefit  from  the  transfer  of  edu- 
cational expense  from  the  county  to  the 
state. 

It  also  limits  state  expenditures  for 
each  biennium  to  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing by  more  than  five  percent  the  amount 
spent  in  the  previous  two  year  period,  at 
the  same  time  limiting  the  amount  of 
state  taxes  which  can  be  raised  by  levies 
on  property  to  twenty-five  percent  of 
the  total  state  expenditures,  thus  assur- 
ing that  common  property  owners  may 
not  be  deprived  of  the  tax  relief  which  was 
the  aim  of  the  entire  plan. 

Another  provision  of  the  law  was  tha 


Sources  of  Revenue  Under  Former  and  Present  Laws 


COST  OF  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE  -  -  BY  YEARS 
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abandonment,  effective  January  I,  1935,  of  the 
present  separation  of  sources  of  state  and  local 
revenue  by  returning  utility  property  to  the  local 
tax  rolls  to  be  taxed  in  the  same  way  that  other 
property  is  taxed,  thereby  broadening  the  local 
tax  base  by  one-sixth,  with  corresponding  tax 
reduction  for  the  common  property  owner,  on 
consolidating  all  taxpayers  into  a  cohesive  group 
whose  interests  are  identical.  Another  feature  of 
the  new  law  assured  adequate  valuation  of 
property  owned  by  public  utilities,  which  was 
returned  to  county  tax  rolls,  for  central  assessment 
by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  with  fu'l 
apportionment  back  to  the  several  localities  where 
the  property  is  situated. 

Old  System  Abandoned 

Adoption  of  the  new  law  meant  the 
abandonment  of  separation  of  tax  sources.  Since 
1910,  California  had  had  what  was  known  as  a 
system  of  separation  of  tax  sources.  Under  this 
plan  the  state  government  was  supported,  in  the 
main,  by  gross  receipts  taxes  on  public  utilities. 
Such  taxes  were  collected  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes 
and  licenses  on  property  used  in  the  public  utility 
business.  The  counties,  districts,  and  cities  mainly 
relied  upon  advalorem  levies  under  which  com- 
mon property  was  taxed  at  varying  rates  per  $100 
of  assessed  value.  Equalization  of  tax  burden  as 
between  utility  property,  called  operative  prop- 
erty, and  the  common  property,  called  non- 
operative,  was  a  source  of  constant  controversy 
throughout  the  state.  Studies  were  made  to  deter- 
mine tax  burdens  in  terms  of  actual  value  of 
property  imposed  on  these  two  classes  of  tax- 
payers. Legislation  to  adjust  gross  receipts  rates 
accordingly  was  bitterly  scored  by  the  operators 
of  public  utilities.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  system 
seemed  to  have  become  general. 

One  of  the  most  serious  criticisms  of  the 
general  property  tax,  as  enforced  prior  to  1910,  was  that  utility  property  could  not 
be  adequately  valued  under  the  existing  administrative  provisions.  Save  with  reference 
to  road  bed,  rails,  right  of  way,  rolling  stock,  and  franchises  of  railroads,  operating  in 
more  than  one  county,  all  utility  property  was  valued  by  local  assessors,  who  had  no 
means  of  obtaining  complete  data  regarding  such  large  holdings.  The  railroad  property 
mentioned  was  valued  by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  and  apportioned  among  the 
counties  upon  a  main  line  mileage  basis. 

Under  the  constitutional  amendment  adopted  June  27,  1933, 
this  uncertainty  with  reference  to  the  valuation  of  utility  property  was  removed.  All 
such  property  now  will  be  centrally  valued  by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  and 
apportionment  made  to  the  several  localities,  so  that  it  may  be  entered  upon  county 
and  city  assessment  rolls  at  adequate  valuation. 


Buena  Vista  School  Erected  in  1880 


Agassiz — 1892 


Washington  Irving  Elementary — 1913 


NEW  SCHOOLS  FOR  SAN  FRANCISCO 

HE  building  of  new  public  schools  which  was  halted  in  1930  by  reason 
of  the  temporary  abandonment  of  the  pay-as-you-go  plan  of  school 
construction  by  the  Board  of  Education,  was  revived  in  1933.  On 
December  19,  the  citizens  approved  by  an  overwhelming  vote  a 
proposal  to  issue  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $3,000,000  for  the  erection 
or  repair  of  ten  structures.  The  vote  of  approval  was:  Yes,  68,926; 
No,  30,618.  Despite  the  three  year  cessation  in  building  activities,  San  Francisco's 
record  in  constructing  new  schools  has  been  the  envy  of  other  cities.  The  Board  of 
Education  ordered  the  erection  of  52  fireproof  buildings  in  the  ten  year  period  from 
1920  to  1930  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $19,500,000,  representing  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  physical  properties  in  the  present  school  system.  Funds  for  this  tremendous 
and  unprecedented  school  construction  program  were  raised  through  a  $12,000,000 
bond  issue  voted  in  1924  and  $7,000,000  raised  by  direct  taxation. 

Expenditures  Over  30  Year  Period 

The  deputy  superintendent  in  charge  of  physical  properties 
estimates  that  within  a  period  of  30  years  approximately  $46,200,000*  has  been  or  is 
in  the  progress  of  being  expended  for  new  public  school  construction  in  San  Francisco. 
These  expenditures  have  been  made  under  the  following  headings:  lands,  $8,500,000; 
buildings,  $28,590,000;  plans,  $1,610,000;  equipment,  $1,300,000;  repairs,  $6,300,000. 

The  $3,000,000  bond  issue  voted  in  December,  1933  is  extremely 
favorable  to  the  citizens  and  taxpayers  of  San  Francisco  for  of  the  entire  amount 
$900,000  is  being  contributed  as  a  gift  by  the  Federal  Government  through  the  public 
works  administration  and  the  balance  is  being  financed  through  the  sale  of  short 
term  securities. 

Demand  for  new  school  buildings  in  1933  came  from  the  citi- 
zens themselves.  Headed  by  the  leaders  of  the  City  and  County  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  and  the  Second  District,  California  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  initiative 
petitions  were  circulated  placing  the  question  before  the  voters  at  a  special  election 
held  on  December  19.  The  petition  method  of  placing  the  issue  on  the  ballot  was 
necessary  because  previously  in  the  same  year,  on  June  27,  a  similar  proposal  had 
failed  because  it  had  not  obtained  the  required  two-thirds  majority.  The  vote  in 
June  was:  Yes,  79,833;  No,  50,989. 

Success  of  the  bond  issue  marked  the  resumption  of  the  building 
program  and  a  step  towards  the  removal  of  the  few  remaining  wooden  school  buildings, 
several  of  which  had  been  in  use  for  more  than  fifty  years.  It  also  made  certain  the 
erection  of  the  George  Washington  High  School,  a  new  building  in  the  Park  Presidio 
section  of  San  Francisco  designed  to  accommodate  ultimately  3,000  students  and  to 


•Includes  $3,000,000  1933  School  Bond  issue 


relieve  overcrowding  in  seven  senior  high  schools  now  in  operation.  The  first  wing  of 
the  building  will  cost  $760,350  and  will  be  completed  in  January,  1936. 

The  George  Washington  High  School  represents  the  culmina- 
tion of  years  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  to  locate 
a  secondary  school  in  the  Park  Presidio  district.  It  will  be  set  on  an  elevated  site  of 
sixteen  acres,  facing  a  sunken  athletic  field  toward  Geary  Boulevard  between  Thirtieth 
and  Thirty-second  avenues  and  will  be  backed  by  a  series  of  playgrounds  on  the 
Balboa  street  side. 

The  completed  three-story  reinforced  concrete  building  will 
be  L-shaped,  the  main  structure  stretching  east  and  west  on  a  line  with  Anza  street 
and  continuing  along  Thirty-second  avenue  toward  Geary  Boulevard.  The  central 
section  of  the  building  will  be  modeled  after  the  colonial  entrance  to  the  Mt.  Vernon 
home  of  George  Washington  and  will  form  the  headpiece  for  the  stadium. 

From  almost  every  point  in  the  inner  court  students  will  be 
afforded  a  view  of  the  Golden  Gate  entrance  to  San  Francisco  Bay  and  on  a  clear 
day  the  third  story  of  the  concrete  structure  will  unfold  a  view  of  the  broad  Pacific 
and  possibly  the  Farallone  Islands,  twenty-five  miles  distant.  A  feature  of  the  new  school 
will  be  found  in  shops  for  mechanical  arts  courses  set  in  a  building  apart  from  the 
academic  unit  and  will  adjoin  the  west  wing  of  the  structure  on  Thirty-second  avenue. 

The  finished  structure  will  provide  facilities  for  three  thousand 
pupils  while  the  first  unit  will  house  approximately  1500.  The  site  represents  an  invest- 
ment of  $498,105.41  and  the  immediate  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  first  unit  is 
for  $730,059.  Total  costs  of  both  units  of  George  Washington  High  School  and  the 
site  will  represent  an  investment  of  approximately  $2,000,000. 

The  foresight  of  San  Francisco  pioneers  is  reflected  in  the  total 
investment,  for  a  section  of  the  George  Washington  High  School  site,  150  feet  by 
240  feet,  was  set  aside  for  school  purposes  as  far  back  as  1861,  under  the  provision 
of  the  Outside  Land  Tract.  Out  of  this  nucleus  the  remainder  of  the  site  was  purchased 
by  the  Board  of  Education  in  1925. 


Other  Buildings  in  the  Bond  Issue  Program 

Other  buildings  to  be  erected  from  the  proceeds  of  the  bond 
issue  are:  The  New  Marina  Junior  High  School  at  Fillmore  and  Chestnut  streets,  a 
three-story  L-shaped  concrete  fireproof  structure,  to  be  erected  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $774,537. 

Glen  Park  Elementary  School,  Brampton  avenue  and  Bosworth 
street,  a  wood  frame  and  shingle  exterior  building,  erected  in  1908,  at  a  cost  of 
$49,488.10,  to  be  replaced  with  a  new  fireproof  concrete  building  on  the  same  site. 
Estimated  cost  $239,305. 

Visitacion  Valley  Elementary  School,  Visitacion  avenue  and 
Schwerin  street,  a  wood  frame  building  of  ship  lath  exterior  erected  in  1911  at  a  cost 
of  $52,509.73,  to  be  replaced  with  a  new  concrete  fireproof  building  on  an  enlarged 
site.  Estimated  cost  $173,276. 


Monroe  Elementary — 1919 


Mission  High  School— 1927 


Presidio  Junior  High  School — 1930  111 


James  Liclc  Junior  High  School — 1932 


The  Lawton  Elementary  School, 
30th  avenue  near  Lawton  street,  ac- 
commodating 276  pupils  in  movable 
wooden  bungalows  in  use  for  ten 
years  on  that  site.  Class  A  building 
to  be  erected  on  an  enlarged  site  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $173,276. 

The  Francis  Scott  Key  Elementary 
School,  42nd  avenue  west  side  between 
Irving  and  Judah  streets.  Two  wood 
frame  units,  one  erected  in  1908  at  a 
cost  of  $56,075.04  and  the  second 
erected  in  1928  at  a  cost  of  $110,- 
029.66  to  be  abandoned  for  a  new 
building  on  a  new  site  located  one  block  south  between  Forty-second  and  Forty-third 
avenues  and  between  Judah  and  Kirkham  streets.  The  first  wing  of  the  new  Francis  Scott 
Key  School  building,  exclusive  of  site,  will  be  erected  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $173,276. 
The  combined  Buena  Vista  Health  School  and  the  Sunshine 
School  for  Crippled  Children  will  be  erected  on  a  new  site  to  be  located  later.  The 
Buena  Vista  Health  School  at  18th  and  Bryant  streets  is  of  wood  frame  and  rustic 
construction,  was  erected  in  1880  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $30,067.51.  The  Sunshine 
School  for  Crippled  Children,  located  at  Dolores  and  Dorland  streets,  is  of  wood 
frame  and  stucco  construction  and  was  estimated  to  cost  $353,574. 

The  Patrick  Henry  Elementary  School  built  in  1913  of  wood 
frame  construction  and  ship  lath  exterior  at  a  cost  of  $66,435.70  will  be  replaced  by  a 
fireproof  concrete  building  on  the  same  site,  Vermont  street  between  18th  and  19th, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $6 1 ,630. 

The  Starr  King  Elementary  School,  located  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  25th  and  Utah  streets,  erected  in  1 9 1 3  at  a  cost  of  $65,8  I  1 .  1 7  is  a  wood  frame 
building  with  concrete  stairs  and  has  been  modernized  by  constant  repairs.  Additional 
improvements  on  the  present  building  are  to  be  made  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $61,630. 
The  Irving  M.  Scott  Elementary  School  was  built  in  1895  and 
is  located  on  Tennessee  street  near  22nd  in  a  wood  frame  and  rustic  building.  The 
appropriation  to  repair  or  build  a  new  structure  is  $66,621. 

The  Agassiz  Elementary  School  building  located  at  22nd  and 
Bartlett  streets  and  built  in  1892  at  a  cost  of  $31,500  has  been  abandoned  as  an 
elementary  school  building  and  is  now  being  used  as  an  evening  trade  school.  It  is 
planned  to  replace  the  present  building  with  a  modern  trade  school,  the  first  unit  of 
which  will  cost  $173,276. 

Life  of  a  School  Building 

Honorable  Ira  W.  Coburn,  Commissioner  of  Education  and 
Chairman  of  the  Physical  Property  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education,  referring  to 
"The  Life  of  a  School  Building"  recently  said  that  beside  physical  depreciation  caused 
by  wear  and  tear  on  a  school  building  the  more  important  form  of  depreciation  is 
accomplished  by  obsolescence.  Commissioner  Coburn  pointed  out  that  this  condition 
may  arise  from  any  number  of  causes  productive  of  change,  either  internal  or  external. 
Many  times  these  conditions  reach  far  beyond  the  control  of  Boards  of  Education, 
school  superintendents  or  others  entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  construction  of  a 
school  building.  The  rapid  growth  of  American  cities  has  made  obsolescence  a  most 
intricate  problem.  One  who  seeks  to  determine  definitely  the  obsolescent  passage 
of  a  school  building  can  arrive  at  approximations  only.  Yet  so  much  importance  attaches 
to  the  solution  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  instead  of  indefiniteness  and  uncertainty  a  formula 


of  analysis  will  in  time  be  evolved  which  will  produce  an  actual  and  scientific  method 
of  calculating  obsolescence. 

Beside  and  beyond  depreciation,  another  factor  of  much  im- 
portance in  estimating  the  period  of  service  of  a  school  building  is  changes  in  educa- 
tional requirements,  Commissioner  Coburn  points  out.  Modern  developments  in 
organization  and  curriculum  often  necessitate  physical  adaptation  to  those  changes 
in  school  buildings  erected  prior  to  the  introduction  of  a  newer  method.  In  some 
instances  a  building  may  lend  itself  readily  to  modification;  in  others,  not. 

Another  consideration  that  must  be  given  weight  is  the  move- 
ment of  population.  External  conditions  control.  The  entire  character  of  a  district 
surrounding  a  school  may  be  changed  almost  over  night  from  one  in  which  homes  and 
apartments  predominate  to  one  in  which  is  heard  the  hum  and  drum  of  commercial 
activity.  Constant  shifting  of  population  to  new  districts  and  areas  rapidly  reduces 
the  school  population  in  the  vicinity  of  the  original  school  site  until  the  registration 
falls  to  a  point  at  which  the  school  can  not  be  conducted  properly  and  economically. 
This  movement  of  population  is  likely  to  cause  schools  in  some  sections  of  the  city  to 
be  overcrowded  while  an  acute  shortage  may  exist  in  other  areas  where  school  buildings 
can  not  be  constructed  rapidly  enough  with  the  funds  available  to  keep  pace  with  the 
development  of  population. 

Looking  now  specifically  at  school  buildings  of  frame  construc- 
tion, several  that  were  erected  in  San  Francisco  a  little  before  and  after  the  year  1900 
are  yet  occupied.  The  age  of  some  of  these  older  frame  buildings  may  be  of  interest 
and  shed  light  upon  the  problem  under  review.  Bernal,  1886,  additions  in  1908  and 
1922;  Agassiz,  1892;  Fremont,  1892,  rehabilitated  after  a  fire  in  1933;  Irving  M. 
Scott,   1895;  Douglas,   1895. 

These  frame  structures  were  built  of  the  same  general  type,  and 
have  been  rehabilitated  from  time  to  time.  They  have  long  since  passed  their  useful 
life  and  should  be  replaced  because  they  do  not  satisfactorily  meet  modern  educa- 
tional needs. 

Built  at  approximately  the  same  time  as  the  schools  just  men- 
tioned, are  the  following  frame  buildings,  which  are  no  longer  in  use  for  school  purposes: 
Durant,  1877;  Moulder,  1884;  Hearst,  1888;  Ethan  Allen,  1907.  Judging  by  the  group 
of  frame  structures  built  a  little  before  and  after  the  year  1900,  we  may  approximate 
the  life  of  a  building  of  that  type  at  thirty-five  years. 


Model  of  George  Washington  High  School  Under  Construction  in   1935 
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Wall  Thickened  to  Resist  Heavy  Shock 


RECONSTRUCTION 
OF  BUILDINGS 

By  DAVID  P.  HARDY,  Deputy  Superintendent 

One  of  the  most  important  pieces 
of  work  done  in  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  during  the 
fiscal  year  1933-34  has  been  the  investigation  of  the 
strength  of  buildings  to  resist  earthquake  shock  and  the 
reconstruction  of  certain  of  these  buildings. 

Following  the  Long  Beach  earth- 
quake of  March  10,  1933,  the  legislature  passed  the  so- 
called  Field  Act  (Chapter  59,  Statutes  of  1933),  relating 
to  the  safety  of  design  and  construction  of  school  buildings. 
In  accordance  with  this  legislation  the  Division  of  Archi- 
tecture of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Works  issued 
regulations  relating  to  the  safety  of  design  and  construc- 
tion of  school  buildings  throughout  California.  These 
regulations  require  that  all  such  buildings  be  designed  to 
resist  lateral  forces.  Such  lateral  forces  may  be  either  that 
of  a  wind  pressure  of  twenty  pounds  per  square  foot  on 
the  exposed  exterior  surfaces  of  the  building  or,  if  greater, 
a  force  equal  to  two  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  building 
above  any  point.  Where  dependence  is  placed  on  the 
steel  frame  for  resisting  lateral  forces  the  frame  itself  must  resist  the  twenty  pound  wind 
load  or  at  least  one  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  building.  Buildings  with  steel  frames 
are  recognized  as  better  than  masonry  bearing  walled  buildings.  If  the  walls  are 
required  to  resist  lateral  forces  the  wind  force  to  be  resisted  is  as  above  stated,  but  the 
alternate  force  is  increased  from  two  per  cent  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the 
building.  If  it  is  found  that  the  steel  frame  will  not  carry  the  lateral  force  as  specified 
then  the  walls  must  carry  the  full  lateral  forces  for  bearing  walled  buildings.  In  resisting 
lateral  forces  members  may  be  stressed  33  1/3  per  cent  more  than  the  allowable 
stresses  in  the  various  materials  permitted  for  ordinary  dead  or  live  loads. 

Consideration  of  Shifting  Population 

The  buildings  in  active  use  by  the  schools  fall  into  three  general 
classifications:  46  wood  frame  buildings,  either  with  or  without  fire  resistant  exteriors; 
39  reinforced  concrete  frame  buildings,  Class  B,  erected  since  1920;  18  steel  frame 
buildings,  Class  B  and  C,  erected  between  1908  and  1919. 

Wood  frame  buildings  have  always  been  regarded  as  safe 
against  earthquake  shock,  provided  they  are  carefully  constructed  and  the  timber  is 
in  sound  condition.  At  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  1933,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Leonard,  Superintendent,  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection,  City  of  San  Francisco,  caused 
an  inspection  of  the  wood  frame  buildings  In  use  in  the  San  Francisco  public  schools  to 
be  made.  His  report  showed  that  with  slight  repairs  these  buildings  were  all  in  sound 
condition.  Suggested  alterations  and  repairs  were  immediately  made  by  direction 
of  the  Board  of  Education. 

On  December  7,  1925,  immediately  following  the  Santa  Barbara 
earthquake,  the  Board  of  Education  received  from  Mr.  John  Reid,  Jr.,  then  city  architect, 
a  letter  with  reference  to  an  investigation  made  by  structural  engineers  of  the  damage 
done  to  public  school  buildings  in  Santa  Barbara.    This  letter  contained  the  following 


paragraph:  "We  see  no  reason  for  changing  the  present  method  of  design  for  the 
San  Francisco  schools.  I  am  confident  that  the  reinforced  concrete  schools  we  have 
designed  during  the  last  ten  years  would  have  given  an  excellent  account  of  them- 
selves if  they  had  been  in  the  Santa  Barbara  earthquake.  Damage?  Yes,  but  nothing 
to  endanger  life  or  to  offer  any  difficulty  in  repair." 

At  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  1933  the  Director 
of  Public  Works  caused  two  boards  of  structural  engineers  to  be  appointed  and  these 
boards  carried  out  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  eighteen  steel  frame  Class  C 
buildings  then  in  use.  Their  report  stated  that  these  buildings  had  not  been  designed 
with  regard  to  resistance  to  lateral  forces  and  that  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  all  of  the 
steel  frames  were  too  flexible  and  that  there  would  be  danger  to  occupants  of  these 
buildings  in  case  of  a  severe  earthquake  shock  through  falling  of  partitions  and  exterior 
walls.  Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  each  report,  the  Board  of  Education  ordered  the 
particular  building  closed  and  arrangements  were  completed  for  the  doubling  up  of 
the  pupils  from  such  buildings  with  those  in  nearby  schools. 

Year  of  Cost  of  Contract  Price 

Name  of  School                           Construction  Construction  Reconstruction 

Washington  Irving..... 1914  81,766.70  6,830 

Hancock  (Orig.  Bldg.) 1911  166,321.20  12,750 

Jean  Parker..... 1911  174,491.57  35,043 

Commodore  Stockton  (Orig.  Bldg.)....  1915  107,081.15  22,725 

Denman 1910  191,009.84  26^43 

Spring  Valley 1912-23  207,243.97  36446 

Bay  View..... 1908  126,301.69  21,000 

Adams 1911  94,739.36  27,648 

Girls  High  School 1913-32  684,273.01  155,455 

Lowell  High  School 1912  346,703.59  123^079 

Laguna  Honda 1909  113,041.17  61,290 

John  Swett  Jr.  High 1912  105,354.22  Bids  on  June  27 

Columbus 1914-23  137,828.60  Est.  46,000 

Excelsior  1911-20  127,947.25  Est.  48,500 

Golden  Gate..... 1 908  70, 1 2 !  .77  Est.  38,000 

Redding 1917  144,523.74  Est.  68,400 

Daniel  Webster 1917  146,305.20  Est.  22,000 

(Only  auditorium  condemned.   Has  been  razed  and  new  building  is  being  designed.) 

Ungraded 1909  104,076.52  Est.  64,375 

(Building  abandoned.  Cost  of  reconstruction  not  justified  by  use.) 


Engineers  were  put  to  work  at 
once  on  planning  the  reconstruction 
of  these  buildings  and  immediately 
upon  receiving  the  approval  of  the 
State  Division  of  Architecture,  con- 
tracts were  entered  into  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  required  changes. 

The  required  stiffening  of  the 
frames  of  these  buildings  has  been 
carried  out  by  the  use  of  one  or  more 
of  the  following  devices  in  each  case: 
Strengthening  the  connections  be- 
tween columns  and  girders;  introduc- 
tion of  steel  horizontal  X-frames;  con- 
struction of  portal  frames  of  steel; 
introduction  of  eight-inch  concrete 
transverse  walls;  taking  down  of  out- 
side brick  work  and  ornamentation. 


Adams   Elementary  School    Undergoing   "Earthquake-Proofing" 


GROVE  STREET 


New  Administrative  Offices  In  Civic  Auditorium 


OFFICE  METHODS 
MODERNIZED 

By  J.  A.  ORMOND,  Secretary,  Board  of  Education 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  to  the  mini- 
mum the  time  required  to  attend  to  the  many  details  of 
administration  and  contacts  with  the  General  Office  and 
Superintendent,  and  other  supervisory  force,  and  to  allow 
as  much  time  as  possible  to  be  spent  by  the  principals  and 
other  certificated  employees  upon  their  individual  school 
problems,  the  various  offices  of  the  department  were 
brought  together  under  one  roof  in  August,  1933.  It  is  now 
possible  to  attend  to  all  of  the  required  contacts  with  the 
General  Offices,  the  Deputies,  the  Department  of  Texts  and 
Libraries,  the  Attendance  Bureau,  the  Supervisors  of 
Special  Subjects,  the  Research  Department,  and  the  Per- 
sonnel Division,  without  having  to  waste  time  traveling  long 

distances,  from  building  to  building,  as  formerly  was  necessary.  Furthermore,  conferences 
between  heads  of  any  groups  and  the  Superintendent  can  be  held  on  short  notice  and 
with  but  little  interruption  of  routine  work,  and  policies  determined  can  be  put  into 
practice  at  once.  The  net  gain  has  been  to  give  the  executive  heads  of  the  schools  more 
time  to  work  out  the  handling  of  their  ever-increasing  problems. 

General  Office  Work  Simplified 

The  work  of  the  general  offices  has  been  simplified  where  possible 
and  the  latest  type  of  mechanical  aids  have  been  put  into  use  to  facilitate  the  rapid  and 
accurate  handling  of  the  mass  of  records,  so  that  knowledge  of  operating  conditions 
and  cost  may  be  available  while  it  is  of  value  as  a  guide  for  the  immediate  present 
rather  than  as  a  history  of  past  happenings. 

The  new  charter  which  went  into  effect  in  1932  provided  that  all 
bills  must  be  paid  in  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  encumbrances  were  made,  and  that  no 
money  could  be  spent  unless  the  cash  was  available  in  the  treasury  with  which  to  dis- 
charge the  obligation.  In  order  to  be  assured  that  we  could  be  in  a  position  to  know 
without  question  that  we  were  complying  with  the  above  requirements,  it  was  necessary 
that  a  positive  control  of  the  expenditures,  as  set  up  in  the  budget  for  the  year,  should 
be  created.  As  any  order  was  to  be  considered  an  encumbrance  as  soon  as  issued,  and  as 
theControllerwould  charge  the  amount  to  the  account  forwhich  it  was  ordered  at  once, 
it  was  imperative  that  we  knew  at  the  time  any  new  order  was  being  considered,  the  exact 
balance  open  and  unencumbered  on  the  item  in  question.  This  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  introduction  of  a  budgetary  control  known  as  the  'Appropriation  Ledger."  When 
the  thousands  of  items  are  considered  at  the  time  the  budget  is  prepared,  they  are 
grouped  into  several  hundred  sub-heads,  and  a  ledger  sheet  is  set  up  for  each  of  these, 
with  control  sheets  that  handle  the  totals  and  reduce  the  number  to  about  forty  items. 
The  grand  total  of  all  these  equals  the  total  budget.  As  each  order  is  issued  it  h  charged 
to  its  proper  sheet  and  deducted  from  the  original  allowance,  and  a  new  balance 
mechanically  posted.  When  the  actual  bill  for  the  goods  or  services  is  received  and  is 
approved  for  payment,  the  amount  of  the  bill  is  charged  to  the  proper  sheet,  and  the 
original  encumbrance  created  by  the  order  is  cancelled.  This  takes  care  of  variations  in 
the  amounts  caused  by  shortages  in  the  delivery,  for  any  cause,  and  its  consequent  reduc- 


"At  Sight"  Record  of  Unexpended  Balances 


Warrant  Register  for  Comptroller's  Check 


tion  in  the  amount  that  had  been  previously  charged  (on 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  order  in  question). 

The  major  groups  are  transferred  to 
an  "at  sight"  record.  This  gives  a  visible  control  showing 
the  name  of  the  group,  the  original  budget  allowance  for 
that  group,  and,  by  a  colored  slide,  shows  in  percentage 
the  total  encumbered  to  date.  The  card,  itself,  shows  by 
months  how  we  anticipated  the  expenditures  would  be 
made  and  the  actual  expenditures  and  encumbrances  to 
date,  and  the  open  balance  for  that  item.  If  the  slide  shows 
too  high  an  expenditure  for  the  expired  time  and  the  card 
detail  indicates  further  investigation  advisable,  the  Ledger 
Control  Sheet  is  consulted.  When  any  sheet  shows  in  red, 
it  exceeds  its  allotment,  and  makes  it  possible  to  locate  the 
source  of  trouble  and  control  it  at  once.  To  do  this  takes 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  read  this  paragraph. 

Another  source  of  trouble  and  mis- 
understanding in  the  past  has  been  the  application  of  the 
salary  schedule  to  the  payroll.  Many  of  the  teaching  force 
have  stated  that  they  did  not  know  exactly  how  much  they 
should  receive  for  any  given  period.  The  method  of  paying  was  cumbersome  and  difficult 
of  interpretation  because  the  last  five  days  of  each  month  were  estimated  as  having 
been  served  (in  order  to  pay  for  the  full  month  on  the  first  of  the  following  month,  as 
required  by  State  School  Code),  and  the  next  month,  any  variation  of  that  service  had 
to  be  deducted  from  it  in  order  to  make  the  correct  total  payment.  Absences  and  leaves 
of  absence  complicated  the  calculations.  There  was  no  individual  record  covering  each 
year  that  could  be  instantly  shown  each  nquiring  teacher. 


Modernization  of  Records 

A  new  card  record  of  each  employee  in  the  Department  has  been 
established,  and  a  machine  which  very  rapidly  posts  these  from  each  payroll,  has  been 
put  into  use.  Corn  color  indicates  a  regular  teacher;  blue  is  for  evening  schools;  and 
white  is  used  for  the  non-certificated  group.  The  cards  are  filed  by  schools,  and  in 
alphabetical  order  under  each  school.  The  machine  accumulates  the  totals,  and  the 
grand  total  must  check  with  the  total  of  the  payroll.  At  the  beginning  of  each  school 
year,  these  cards  are  filled  in  with  the  name,  school,  title,  yearly  salary,  monthly  rate, 
and  retirement  rate,  based  on  the  salary  ordinance  for  the  current  year.  No  change 
can  be  made  in  any  of  the  above  items  except  by  Board  resolutions,  the  number  and 
date  of  which  is  shown  opposite  each  such  change.  After  the  time  roll  is  checked,  and 
before  it  is  transmitted  to  the  Controller  for  the  issuance  of  warrants,  the  names  and 
rates  are  compared  with  the  payroll  cards,  by  the  person  responsible  for  the  cards,  to 
verify  the  fact  that  the  time  roll  contains  only  the  names  of  those  who  have  been  auth- 
orized by  Board  action  to  serve  in  that  particular  school,  and  that  the  salary  is  at  the 
correct  rate.  A  further  check  is  made  to  ascertain  that  any  resolution  passed  by  the 
Board  in  the  interim  has  been  correctly  reflected. 

After  the  warrants  have  been  issued,  an  audit  is  made  of  the 
payroll,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  payroll  is  coded  in  accordance  with  the  symbols  shown 
on  the  payroll  card,  which  are  as  follows: 

"A" — Days  taught. 

"C" — Days  allowed  on  account  of  illness,  with  substitute  deduction. 

"D" — Days  allowed  for  the  death  of  a  first  degree  relative. 

"E" — Days  allowed  for  the  death  of  a  second  degree  relative. 


Three  days  are  allowed  on  "D"  items,  and  one  day  is 
allowed  on  "E"  items,  without  loss  of  salary.  The  gross 
amount  paid  the  employee,  along  with  the  coding,  and 
the  number  of  days  served,  is  then  posted  on  the  pay- 
roll card. 


At  the  end  of  the  school  year, 
before  the  final  warrants  are  issued,  the  total  days  of 
time  served  is  multiplied  by  the  daily  rate,  and  from  this 
total  is  deducted  any  amount  for  substitute  services.  This 
gives  the  gross  earnings  for  the  year's  work,  and  from  this 
is  deducted  the  total  of  the  warrants  previously  issued, 
and  the  remainder  is  the  correct  amount  due  to  complete 
the  year's  salary,  and  is  the  amount  paid  in  the  final  June  warrant. 

The  payment  of  the  teachers  on  the  fifth  of  the  month  following 
the  service  has  simplified  the  handling  of  the  payroll,  and  has  made  it  possible  for  anyone 
to  know  exactly  the  amount  due.  The  rolls  now  have  the  correct  time  of  service  for  the 
month  in  question,  and  no  adjustments  are  required  for  any  estimated  period  as  in 
former  pay  rolls. 

Anyone  can  be  shown  his  record  for  the  year  on  one  card,  and 
the  card  can  be  located  in  less  than  a  minute's  time.  The  salary  schedules  are  published 
in  the  Superintendents'  Bulletin  and  where  there  is  uncertainty,  and  the  teacher  wishes  to 
know  his  standing,  there  is  a  minimum  of  time  used  by  both  the  teacher  and  the  office  in 
presenting  him  the  record  of  his  service  and  the  warrants  issued.  Inquiries  once  con- 
sidered a  burden  are  no  longer  so  consierded,  and  are  answered  quickly,  courteously 
and  fully. 


Conforming  to  Charter  Requirements 

The  charter  requires  that  no  payment  be  made  except  for  services 
rendered.  This  makes  it  impossible  to  pay  anything  during  the  month  in  which  there  is  no 
service  rendered,  as  in  the  case  of  the  month  of  July  when  the  schools  are  not  open,  and 
for  the  portion  of  August  during  which  the  schools  are  not  open.  The  teaching  days 
in  August  are  paid  for  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  days  served  times  the  average 
day's  pay.  The  average  day's  pay  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  yearly  pay  by  the  number 
of  teaching  days  in  the  current  year.  Thus,  in  I  933- 1934  there  were  197  teaching  days; 
if  the  salary  rate  was  the  sixth  rating  high  school,  or  $2  100,  the  daily  rate  would  be  1/197 
of  that  amount  or  $10.66.    There  were 


14  teaching  days  in  August,  at  $10.66 
the  amount  earned  would  be  $149.24, 
for  which  a  pay  check  would  be  given 
for  August.  Deducting  that  from  the 
yearly  rate  of  $2,100,  would  leave  a  bal- 
ance of  $  1 ,950.76  to  be  paid  for  the  next 
ten  months.  This  is  paid  on  the  basis  of 
one-tenth  of  the  total  per  month,  or 
$195,076.  Any  absence  is  deducted  on 
the  basis  of  the  rate  of  pay  per  day  (or 
$10.66).  Where  a  substitute  is  supplied, 
and  there  is  an  allowance  for  absence, 
the  deduction  is  for  the  amount  paid  to 
the  substitute  only. 


Pay  Cards  Show  Salary  Accounts  At  Sight 


Among  the  many  minor  adjustments  of  the  office  procedure,  in 
order  to  allow  more  time  for  matters  that  are  strictly  educational  rather  than  the 
"business"  of  education,  dictaphones  were  installed  in  the  offices  of  the  chief  executives 
to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  have  the  benefit  of  dictating  service  without  delay  at 
such  times  as  suited  their  convenience.  A  central  Information  Clerk  handles  the  visitors, 
and  makes  appointments,  takes  messages  for  the  deputies  and  supervisorial  force,  and 
forms  a  contact  between  the  public  and  the  busy  executive.  A  "school  to  department" 
mailing  service  takes  care  of  all  routine  material  at  the  same  time  that  the  library  books 
are  handled.  This  provides  for  delivery  of  letters  and  material  consigned  from  the 
central  offices  in  the  Civic  Auditorium  to  the  various  schools  on  a  delivery  schedule  which 
reaches  each  school  once  weekly.  Urgent  letter  mail  is  sent  through  postoffice  channels 
and  special  packages  are  delivered  from  the  central  offices  of  the  schools  by  use  of 
messengers. 

Necessity  For  Changes 

As  in  any  new  departure  in  a  large  far  flung  organization  there 
are  points  at  which  greater  efficiency  may  be  obtained  through  minor  changes.  As  the 
necessity  for  changes  develop  a  sincere  effort  is  made  to  meet  with  requirements  of 
the  educational  staff  to  the  end  that  the  greatest  service  will  be  rendered  to  the  schools. 
During  the  time  we  are  reading  in  the  current  news  that  many 
communities  are  curtailing  their  educational  program  by  eliminating  everything,  even 
the  essential  requirements,  and  reducing  their  costs  by  drastic  cuts  in  the  personnel 
of  the  teaching  force,  San  Francisco  has  maintained  the  high  standard  that  it  has 
developed  in  its  public  school  program  in  response  to  the  demand  of  recent  years. 

The  attention  of  the  Board  of  Education  has  been  concentrated 
on  the  effort  to  obtain  greatest  value  possible  in  the  expenditures  required  to  operate 

the  schools  without  reducing  the  standard 
Facsimile  of  Pay  Card  of  education  offered.   It  was  felt  that  the 

stress   of   the    times    required    that   this 
standard  should  be  maintained. 

During  this  time  when  so  many 
cities  were  feeling  the  effects  of  the 
reduced  incomes,  as  reflected  in  their 
tax  returns,  San  Francisco  was  more  for- 
tunate in  that  it  was  not  until  last  year 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  reduce  the 
salaries  of  the  employees  of  the  city. 
The  vote  of  the  people  was  accepted  as 
a  mandate  by  the  School  Department, 
and  a  salary  schedule  was  set,  incor- 
porating a  cut  of  3  per  cent  to  18  per 
cent  or  an  average  of  about  II  1/2  per 
cent  for  1933-34. 

The  teaching  force,  the  clerks  in  the 
schools,  the  engineers,  the  janitors,  the 
warehouse  and  work  shops  force  have  all 
cooperated  to  their  utmost  in  making 
the  supplies,  text  books  and  equipment 
give  full  measure  of  service,  to  the  end 
that  the  operating  costs  be  at  a  minimum. 
This  cooperation  has  aided  in  making  the 
retention  of  the  present  high  standard 
of  service  possible. 
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NEW  CURRICULUM  FOR 
SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

By  JOHN   C.   McGLADE,   Deputy  Superintendent 

The  seven  high  schools  of  San  Francisco 
had  on  their  rolls  of  pupils  in  grades  9-12,  in- 
clusive, on  January  26,  1934,  the  end  of  the  sixth 
statistical  month  of  the  year,  16,900.  There  were 
3998  pupils  enrolled  at  the  same  time  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  grades  of  the  ten  junior  high 
schools  of  the  city.  Therefore,  the  total  number 
of  pupils  in  grades  9-12,  inclusive,  in  the  day  public 
schools,  exclusive  of  the  pupils  of  those  grades  in 
the  San  Francisco  Continuation  School,  was 
20,898  on  January  26,  1934.  The  number  of 
such  pupils  in  the  spring  of  1920  was  6703. 

A  comparison  of  the  figures  of  1920  with 
those  of  1934  shows  three  times  as  many  at  the 
later  date.  There  was  exactly  a  gain  of  212 
per  cent. 

If  San  Francisco  has  gained  in  population 
since  the  taking  of  the  last  national  census  at  the 

rate  she  gained  during  the  decade  before  that  period,  she  has  increased  35.3  per  cent 
while  the  schools  increased  six  times  that  amount  (212  per  cent  divided  by  35.3  per  cent). 

The  fact  that  the  high  schools  grew  six  times  as  fast  as  the  city 
in  the  past  fourteen  years  is  of  imposing  significance  in  determining  the  types  of  high 
schools  and  the  characteristic  curricula  that  should  prevail. 

This  growth  is  an  enviable  record  showing  the  expanding  faith 
and  wholesome  support  of  the  people  of  San  Francisco  in  their  schools.  As  such,  how- 
ever, it  is  only  a  phase  of  similar  confidence  throughout  the  nation.  The  increase  in 
enrollment  has  brought  with  it  numerous  school  problems. 

There  are  two  problems  in  particular  that  are  of  manifold  sig- 
nificance. Everywhere  one  hears  of  individual  differences  among  pupils.  They  do 
differ  in  ability,  capacity,  and  possibility.  The  second  great  problem  or  legion  of 
problems  is  caused  by  individual  indifferences.  The  pupils  are  as  much  unlike  in  energy, 
ambition,  zeal,  and  ideals  as  they  are  different  in  finger  prints. 

Cause  of  Increased  Attendance 

This  great  increase  in  high  school  population  is  the  result  of 
two  particular  causes:  ( I )  the  coming  of  ever  increasing  numbers  from  the  varied  elements 
of  the  city's  cosmopolitan  inhabitants,  and  (2)  the  remaining  longer  in  the  high  school 
by  the  average  attendant. 

There  are  other  causes  of  increased  enrollments;  such  as,  faith 
in  the  opportunity  and  the  democracy  of  the  schools,  a  uniform  desire  on  the  part  of 
parents  to  give  their  children  a  better  chance  in  life  than  they  themselves  had,  the 
extension  of  human  knowledge  in  the  last  decades,  especially  in  natural  and  social 
sciences,  popular  interest  in  an  ever-increasing  variety  of  activities  and  occupations  and 
in  preparation  for  them,  and  to  some  extent  the  lack  of  employment  for  those  of  high 
school  age,  although  the  highway  to  high  school  was  fast  becoming  a  popular  avenue 
before  unemployment  ensued.  s 
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To  a  marked  extent  our  secondary  school 
curricula  in  the  past  were  prepared  with  college 
entrance  in  mind  and  with  youth  of  average  or 
better  ability  only  considered.  Yet,  Benjamin 
Franklin  in  drawing  up  the  plan  of  his  Academy 
in  Philadelphia  in  1743  showed  that  he  was  an 
enthusiastic  reactionary  from  the  narrow  classicism 
of  the  Latin  grammar  school. 

The    first    high    school    in    America,    The 

English    Classical    High    School    of    Boston,    was 

founded  in  1821  to  qualify  a  youth  to  fill  usefully  and  respectably  many  of  the  stations 

in  life,  both  public  and  private,  and  to  serve  as  a  means  of  completing  a  good  English 

education  to  qualify  a  young  man  for  life  in  mercantile  or  mechanical  pursuits. 

Dr.  Frederick  G.  Bonser,  Columbia  University,  said  twenty  years 
ago:  I.  "The  curriculum  should  represent  the  needs  and  interests  of  present  day  life 
in  our  own  immediate  environment  and  in  the  world  at  large."  2.  "The  curriculum  should 
go  to  the  immediate  enrichment  of  a  pupil's  life  as  measured  by  his  individual  oppor- 
tunities and  capacities." 

However,  the  college  preparation  idea  has  always  dominated 
our  high  schools.  About  30  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  San  Francisco  high  schools  go 
to  higher  institutions,  considering  all  types  of  schools  beyond  a  high  school.  Shall 
preparation  for  30  determine  preparation  for  100? 

To  say  we  are  now  in  a  new  age,  in  a  period  of  change,  is  trite. 
America  has  always  been  in  a  social  transition.  Yet,  suddenly,  the  rise  of  cities,  the 
expansion  of  industry,  and  the  impact  of  science  have  made  life  infinitely  more  complex. 
Demands  upon  education  have  increased  in  similar  proportions. 

Changes  Lead  to  Greater  Efficiency 

Youth  is  to  be  educated  not  only  for  college,  but  also  for  making 
a  home,  getting  a  living,  keeping  healthy,  using  leisure,  governing  himself,  rendering 
his  per  capita  of  service  for  the  common  weal,  being  a  good  member  of  his  community, 
state,  and  nation,  and  making  a  better  world. 

"New  occasions  teach  new  duties; 
Time  makes  ancient  good   uncouth." 

The  conception  of  the  mission  of  the  secondary  schools  is  rapidly 
taking  on  new  notions.  Our  schools  should  be  open  to  such  changes  as  lead  to  greater 
efficiency,  yet  not  all  that  knock  at  the  school  door  should  be  received  graciously.  All 
the  work  of  the  high  school  should  stand  for  real  mind  training,  for  the  development 
of  the  power  to  think,  to  feel,  to  do.  The  pupils  should  apply  their  talents  to  live 
problems  of  the  teeming,  throbbing  world.  The  question  which  the  pupil  will  have  to 
answer  is,  "What  can  you  do?"  A  liberal  education  should  adjust  one  to  his  environment 
and  thereby  help  him  to  answer  that  question.  It  should  also  help  him  to  cooperate 
with  his  fellows  in  lifting  the  general  level  of  that  environment. 

This  training  involves  promotion  of  head  power,  heart  power, 
hand  power,  and  health  power.  The  school  must  minister  to  vocational  education,  to 
social  education,  to  physical  education,  to  cultural  education.  It  must  promote  the 
formation  of  intellectual  habits  and  develop  intellectual  powers.  It  must  send  the  pupil 
forth  with  live  problems  which  he  wants  to  solve  and  which  should  be  solved.  In  America, 
the  school  should  be  a  perennial  fount  from  which  flow  fresh  vivifying  streams  into  the 
sea  of  our  manifold  life. 

The  bulletins,  twenty-eight  in  number,  of  the  National  Survey 
of  Secondary  Education,  published  in   1932,  after  an  expenditure  of  $225,000  by  the 


government  of  the  United  States  in  securing  the  data,  show  from  a  national  viewpoint 
the  recent  interest  in  secondary  education. 

In  his  letter  of  transmittal.  Commissioner  William  John  Cooper 
said,  "I  believe  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  now  getting  a  new  conception 
of  education.  They  are  coming  to  look  upon  education  as  a  preparation  for  citizenship 
and  for  daily  life  rather  than  for  the  money  return  which  comes  from  it.  They  are 
looking  upon  the  high  school  as  a  place  for  their  boys  and  girls  to  profit  at  a  period 
when  they  are  not  yet  acceptable  to  industry." 

Excerpts  from  a  Report  by  Robert  D.  Leigh 

Twenty-seven  schools  cooperating  with  the  Progressive  Educa- 
tion Association  have  set  the  following  projects  for  the  curriculum  reorganization 
laboratory  and  are  now  at  work  remaking  their  curricula.  These  schools  have  in  mind 
the  college  going  student.  Colleges  have  given  the  high  schools  almost  complete 
freedom  in  working  out  content  and  method  with  respect  to  what  high  school  students 
should  have  in  their  last  three  years.  Graduates  of  such  schools  and  courses  are  to  be 
admitted  to  college,  for  a  period  of  five  years,  on  the  same  basis  as  those  from  other 
secondary  schools. 

1.  A  school  year's  content  is  defined  as  a  cultural  epoch  rather  than  given  amounts 
of  the  traditionally  organized  subject  matter  in  the  usual  departments  of  knowledge. 
The  tenth  grade  is  devoted  to  American  culture,  the  eleventh  grade  to  modern 
European  culture,  and  the  twelfth  grade  to  recent  and  contemporary  American 
culture. 

2.  The  new  secondary  curricular  principle  is  that  a  study  of  things  in  relationship 
gives  meanings  and  helps  to  create  values. 

3.  There  is  urgent  need  of  a  concentration  of  interest  and  energy  upon  the  analysis 
of  our  culture,  its  evolution,  and  its  current  direction. 

4.  Certain  electives  may  be  taken  with  the  study  of  the  cultural  epoch.  Some  sub- 
jects may  be  individually  prescribed  by  the  faculty. 

5.  There  is  one  directing  teacher  of  the  cultural  epoch. 

6.  Normally  the  directing  teacher  conducts  the  study  of  political  and  economic 
life  of  the  year's  course. 

7.  Literature,  writing,  speaking, 
drama  are  conducted  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  year. 

8.  Such  science  as  is  significant 
in  the  cultural  epoch  is 
studied. 

9.  Art  and  music  are  carried  on 
in  connection  with  the 
project. 

10.  Certain  plans  in  some  schools 
replace  specialized  depart- 
ments and  traditional  unit 
courses  with  broad  fields  of 
knowledge. 

11.  In  other  schools  attempts  are 
made  not  so  much  to  reorgan- 
ize subject  matter  as  to  or- 
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ganize  it  around  the  pupil's  selected  "field  of  interest".  This  means  many  curricula. 

12.  Effective  and  permanent  learning  occurs  when  the  learner  has  a  sense  of  the 
significance  of  a  particular  study. 

13.  The  social  studies  have  a  much  enlarged  place  in  all  school  programs.  There  is 
a  tendency  to  make  such  studies  the  central  courses. 

14.  For  the  most  part,  the  trend  is  toward  a  thorough  analysis  of  limited  historical 
fields  rather  than  a  cursory  survey  of  our  present  encyclopedic  courses. 

1 5.  The  school's  task  is  to  aid  directly  in  an  honest  understanding  of  this  world  of  change. 

16.  English  literature  and  foreign  languages  and  literature  are  taking  a  less  conspicuous 
place  than  they  occupy  in  existing  school  programs. 

English  reading  and  writing  are  to  be  carried  on  as  integral  parts  of  the  whole 
cultural  period  studied  and  not  as  separate  entities. 

1 7.  In  all  the  reorganized  plans,  the  ancient  languages  are  elective. 

18.  Those  taking  foreign  language  are  urged  to  pursue  one  language  throughout  the 
high  school  with  the  expectation  of  continuing  it  in  college  to  the  point  of  mastery 
instead  of  the  elections,  so  often  permitted, of  one  or  two  years' study,  discontinued 
at  the  point  of  minimum  requirements. 

1 9.  Experiments  are  being  made  with  courses  in  etymology  or  the  elements  of  language. 

20.  Science  is  distinctly  of  greater  importance  in  the  reorganized  plans. 

Often  a  course  in  general  science  as  a  part  of  general  culture  runs  through  the 
three  years  of  the  senior  high  school. 

In  this  general  science,  traditional  subject  divisions  between  biology,  chemistry, 
and  physics  disappear.   In  cases,  the  distinct  sciences  are  elective  in  the  last  year. 
Laboratory  work  emphasizes  mastery  and  significance  in  the  work  undertaken. 
Pupils'  interests  play, on  choice  of  subject  matter  in  science. 

21.  Mathematics  is  much  reduced.  It  will  be  prescribed  for  those  who  will  enter  upon 
college  work  in  which  it  is  essential. 

22.  Art  and  music  appear  as  subjects  which  may  be  carried  continuously  throughout 
the  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

Art  and  music  are  required  in  the  culture-epoch  study. 

23.  Home  making  is  required  work  in  some  of  the  girls'  schools. 

24.  Certain  courses  would  bring  about  mental  and  social  adjustment — fields  of 
psychology,  vocational  guidance,  individual  counseling,  and  philosophy. 

25.  A  fundamental  administrative  provision  in  all  of  the  programs  is  the  teacher- 
counselor.  This  is  an  inescapable  feature. 

26.  There  is  the  rather  complete  elimination  of  the  division  between  curricular  and 
extra-curricular  activities. 

27.  Activity  is  recognized  as  a  legitimate  and  serious  part  of  school  work. 

28.  Materials  other  than  the  reading  sf  books 
form  an  essential  basis  for  the  pupil's 
progress. 

29.  In  nearly  all  programs  a  pupil  has  some  free 
school  time  for  carrying  on  individual  in- 
vestigations. 

30.  The  reorganized  plans  eliminate  a  large  part 
of  school   bookkeeping  in   regard  to  units, 
credits,  grades,  and  tests. 
An  effort  is  being  made  to  detect  and  rate 
powers  and  skills  other  than  those  of  memory. 
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California  Curriculum  Trends 

Interest  in  the  changing  concep- 
tion of  the  curriculum  is  shown  in  a  broad 
sense  in  California  by  certain  trends. 

The  report  of  the  Western  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  which  association  met  in  Fresno 
early  in  April,  1934,  is  devoted  to  new 
developments  in  the  secondary  school 
curriculum  and  their  effects  on  high 
school,  junior  college,  and  college  articu- 
lation. 

Dr.  Aubrey  A.  Douglass,  Claremont 
Colleges,  says,  in  that  report,  "The  'new 
deal'  in  curriculum  revision  is  concerned 
with  the  integration  of  subject  matter. 
It  is  a  reaction  against  the  over-depart- 
mentalization of  instruction". 

Dr.  Merton  E.  Hill,  University  of  California,  says,  in  the  report, 
"New  courses  are  being  prepared  by  progressive  teachers  in  almost  every  academic 
field.  Attractive  courses  in  music,  in  art,  in  industry,  can  be  developed  to  the  advantage 
of  secondary  pupils  everywhere. 

"Experimenting  can  go  on  continuously  without  the  dominating 
influence  of  the  entrance  requirements." 

The  aims  of  the  secondary  schools  as  developed  by  a  state  com- 
mittee of  the  California  Teachers  Association,  appointed  by  President  Willard  E.  Givens 
in  the  spring  of  1933,  and  later  revised  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Secondary 
Education  appointed  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  V.  Kersey,  follow. 

Modern  Aim  of  Secondary  School 

The  secondary  school  should  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  accom- 
plish for  each  pupil  these  ends: 

Health.  That  he  will  know  how  to  keep  himself  in  bodily  and 
mental  balance  and  will  strive  to  do  so. 

Work.  That  he  will  be  prepared  to  make  and  will  make  a 
desirable  contribution  to  the  world's  material  or  cultural  needs,  or  both. 

Play.  That  he  will  carry  into  life  the  ability  and  the  desire  to 
enjoy  positive  recreational  activities. 

Good  Will.  That  he  will  become  aware  that  the  act  of  each  is 
the  concern  of  all  and  will  wish  to  cultivate  personal  and  national  friendships. 

Character.  That  he  will  concern  himself  about  his  own  habits 
and  attitudes  that  they  may  sufficiently  conform  without  needless  capitulation  and  will 
habitually  contribute  a  little  more  than  an  expected  minimum. 

Culture.  That  he  will  wish  to  cultivate  a  desire  for  excellence 
in  material  form,  imaginative  conception,  and  emotional  response. 

Improvement.  That  he  will  acquire  a  respect  for  human  welfare 
as  the  highest  value  known  to  us — a  respect  based  upon  a  deep-seated  conviction  that 
the  nature  of  man's  life  and  his  world  are  not  necessarily  fortuitous  and  accidental,  but 
may  by  cooperation  become  purposeful  and  controlled. 

Training.  That  he  will  master  such  skills  and  areas  of  information 
as  he  will  need  in  order  to  do  these  things. 

Under  the  direction  of  Walter  R.  Hepner,  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Secondary  Education,  Department  of  Education,  State  of  California,  an  advisory 
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committee  composed  of  representatives  of  high 
schools,  junior  colleges,  colleges,  and  universities 
is  at  work  on  the  reorganization  of  the  secondary 
school  program. 

Throughout  the  state  this  committee  is  in 
search  of  projects  that  improve  present  educa- 
tional practices.  When  found,  such  projects  are 
evaluated  and  the  good  units  of  instruction  are 
sent  to  all  secondary  schools  in  the  state  for 
further  testing  and   maturing.    By  means  of  this 

cross-fertilization  of  experiences  growth  of  the  whole  will  result.   All  realize  that  progress 

rests  fundamentally  on  the  teachers  in  the  classrooms. 

Some  Principles  and  Recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Committee 

The  committee  believes  that  secondary  schools  should  be  free 
to  the  individual  attending  so  long  as  he  can  profit  by  the  instruction  or  until  society 
can  absorb  him  vocationally. 

A  restatement  of  our  educational  philosophy  is  essential. 

Reconstruction  is  not  junking  what  we  have,  but  taking  next  steps. 

Traditional  subject  boundaries  will  be  less  recognized. 

An  analysis  and  a  weighing  should  be  made  of  every  unit  of  the 
curricula.   Selection  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  practicality. 

The  amount  and  quality  of  learning  should  be  augmented. 

Every  teacher  is  to  be  stimulated  to  do  a  better  job  of  teaching. 
The  professional  teacher  teaches  for  the  good  the  subject  will  do  the  pupil. 

Only  usable  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  skills  are  power. 

Learning  is  achieved  by  a  laboratory  process.  "One  does  not 
learn  what  he  does  not  practice",  says  Kilpatrick. 

More  books,  magazines,  and  teacher  aids  are  required. 

Lessened  emphasis  will  be  given  to  marks. 

That  the  school  program  should  be  more  closely  related  to  the 
needs  of  children  and  the  society  in  which  they  live. 

Secondary  education  must  be  concerned  with  all  the  children 
of  all  the  people,  not  only  with  the  select  whose  interests  have  prevailed. 

A  pupil  is  not  to  be  rejected  because  he  doesn't  fit  the  program 
of  the  school,  but  the  program  must  be  adjusted  to  fit  him. 

The  school  must  teach  present-day  activities.  The  program  is  to 
be  geared  into  life  objectives. 

Vocational  and  general  education  shall  be  at  all  levels,  the  voca- 
tional gradually  gaining  the  ascendancy. 

An  individual  must  be  educated  for  complete  living,  including 
that  part  of  life  not  concerned  with  earning. 

The  gang  must  go  together  in  reorganization:  teachers,  parents, 
pupils,  taxpayers,  board. 

Pupils  are  to  develop  into  adults  who  have  the  knowledge, 
attitudes,  skills,  and  urges  to  build  a  still  better  world. 

"A  primary  aim  of  instruction  shall  be  loyalty  to  one's  country, 
intelligent  patriotism,  and  a  felt  responsibility  in  promoting  and  protecting  civic  welfare." 

Said  Theodore  Roosevelt:  "We  here  in  America  hold  in  our  hands 
the  fate  of  the  world,  the  hope  of  coming  years.  And  shame  and  disgrace  will  be  ours 
if  in  our  eyes  the  light  of  high  resolve  is  dimmed,  if  we  trail  in  the  dust  the  golden 
hopes  of  men." 


Revised  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
relative  to  secondary  school  courses  of  study  and  graduation  requirements  became 
effective  July  I,  1932. 

These  revised  standards  give  us  a  new  term,  the  semester  period, 
which  replaces  the  older  term,  credit. 

A  semester  period  is  defined  as  one  period  of  40  to  60  minutes 
per  week  throughout  one  semester  of  not  less  than  I  7  weeks.  One  carrying  any  subject 
five  days  a  week  for  the  length  of  period  and  semester  stated  will  receive  five  semester 
periods  for  successful  work. 

The  number  of  semester  periods  required  for  high  school  gradua- 
tion will  vary,  according  to  the  curricula  elected,  from  200  to  240  semester  periods. 

Items  1,2,3,  4,  and  5  are  specific  in  all  San  Francisco  High  Schools. 

1.  Instruction  in  health  and  physical  education  daily  throughout 
each  year  of  the  high  school  curriculum;  except  that  exemption  may  be  authorized  as 
provided  in  the  School  Code,  Section  3.73  I.  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  R.O.T.C. 
may  be  taken  in  lieu  of  health  and  physical  education. 

2.  Not  less  than  ten  semester  periods  of  instruction  in  American 
history  and  civics,  including  the  study  of  American  institutions  and  ideals,  and  the 
United  States  Constitution,  grades  I  I  and  12. 

3.  Not  less  than  six  semesters,  five  periods  a  week,  of  instruction 
in  English,  grades  9-12. 

4.  Not  less  than  six  semesters,  five  periods  a  week,  of  instruction 
in  a  subject  or  a  group  of  definitely  related  subjects  in  addition  to  health  and  physical 
education  and  English  in  I  and  3  above,  grades  9-12. 

Necessity  For  Early  Choice  of  Subjects 

The  requirement  (4)  may  be  met  by  pursuing  any  one  of  the 
following  fields  for  six  semesters.  The  choice  should  be  made  at  the  time  of  entrance 
to  high  school;  certainly,  one  in  low-tenth  grade  must  not  defer  it. 

Business  and  commerce;  fine  arts;  foreign  language,  three  years 
in  one  foreign  language  or  two  years  in  each  of  two  foreign  languages;  household 
arts  (clothing,  foods,  millinery,  etc.);  industrial  arts;  mathematics;  mechanical  drawing; 
music;  natural  science,  physical  and  biological;  social  studies  (civics,  economics,  his- 
tory, and  sociology). 

5.  At  least  fifty  semester  periods  in  addition  to  health  and 
physical  education,  or  R.  O.  T.  C,  must 


be  taken  in  advanced  courses,  the  usual 
subjects  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
years. 

Items  6  and  7  are  optional  in  the 
several  San  Francisco  High  Schools: 

6.  Not  less  than  two  semesters  of 
instruction  in  laboratory  science,  grades 
10-12,  with  equivalent  of  two  double  and 
three  single  periods  per  week  throughout. 
Item  6  is  included  in  the  requirements  of 
all  schools  except  Mission  High  School. 

7.  Not  less  than  four  semesters, 
five  periods  a  week,  in  foreign  language, 
or  mathematics,  or  social  studies,  grades 
9-12. 

Schools  desiring  to  include  this  item 
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(7)  may  adopt  one  of  the  following  plans  for  elec- 
tion by  pupils  among  the  subjects  named:  One 
subject  from  the  three  subjects  named;  or  one  sub- 
ject from  any  two  subjects  named.  The  require- 
ment in  2  may  be  part  of  the  requirement  in  7 
if  the  election  is  social  studies.  Item  7  is  included 
in  the  requirements  of  Balboa,  Galileo,  Girls,  and  Lowell  High  Schools. 

8.  A  sufficient  number  of  other  courses  to  complete  the  equiva- 
lent of  eight  semesters  of  subjects  in  any  grouping  of  the  following  outlines: 

Health  and  physical  education  or  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps,  R.  O.  T.  C,  instruction  is  required  daily  in  addition  to  one  of  the  following 
semester  curricula;  (A.)  Four  prepared  subjects.  (B.)  Three  prepared  subjects  and  two 
practice  subjects.  (C.)  Two  prepared  subjects  and  three  practice  subjects. 

One  cannot  draw  a  sharp  line  between  prepared  and  practice 
subjects,  since  one  does  not  learn  anything  without  practice,  and  since  preparation  is 
a  part  of  all  courses. 

A  prepared  subject  is  one  in  which  a  daily  assignment  of  work 
to  be  done  outside  the  recitation  period  is  made.  Study  governs. 

A  practice  subject  is  one  to  which  the  pupil  application  is  very 
largely  confined  to  the  recitation  period  only.  Skill  in  performance  rules. 

A  practice  subject  taken  a  double  period  daily  counts  as  two 
single-period  practice  subjects. 

In  advancing  in  classification,  a  pupil  may  be  short  one  subject 
of  the  normal  requirements. 

All  curricula  must  have  the  approval  of  the  principal,  vice- 
principal,  registry  teacher,  or  counselor. 

Under  guidance  and  for  cause,  a  pupil  may  carry  more  or  less 
work  than  that  of  any  of  the  above  curricula.  Graduation  will  always  demand  as  a  mini- 
mum the  completion  of  the  equivalent  of  eight  semester  schedules  outlined  in  A,  B,  and  C. 

Difference  in  Requirements 

College  entrance  requirements  may  differ  from  high  school 
graduation  requirements.  One  planning  to  go  to  a  certain  college  should  write  for  th» 
entrance  requirements  of  the  particular  course  he  expects  to  take  in  that  college  and 
then  include  such  college  entrance  subjects  in  his  high  school  course,  beginning  at  the 
time  he  enters  high  school. 

All  of  the  seven  public  high  schools  of  San  Francisco  are  fully 
accredited  schools.  The  so-called  college  preparatory  course  is  the  core  curriculum  of 
all  our  high  schools. 

All  San  Francisco  public  high  schools  meet  college  entrance 
requirements.  Work  done  in  any  one  of  our  high  schools  is  accepted  on  a  par  with 
the  same  work  in  any  other  of  our  schools  for  college  or  university  entrance  or  for  any 
other  purpose.  All  of  our  high  schools  offer  all  the  subjects  required  for  entrance  to 
the  California  colleges  and  universities  and  all  of  these  high  schools  are  fully  and  equally 
accredited.  Preparation  for  any  other  higher  institution  may  be  made  in  any  one  of 
the  high  schools  as  well  as  in  any  other. 

Our  times  call  for  an  ever-broadening  vision  of  on-coming 
secondary  education  for  all  youths  to  an  age  of  two  or  more  years  beyond  that  which 
is  now  common  and  for  adults  who  may  profit  by  such  instruction  and  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  it.  The  junior  college  is  only  one  agency  that  arises  in  the  vision.  New 
conceptions  of  educational  methods,  materials,  and  institutions  will  evolve.  Changes 
in  social  trends  mean  essential  changes  in  our  educational  system  and  planning.  The 
total  educational  program  in  terms  of  total  society  challenges  all  today. 
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JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  LEVEL  INTERESTING 

By  WALTER  C.  NOLAN,  Deputy  Superintendent 

AN  any  age  in  life  be  more  interesting  than  the  age  of  the  early 
adolescent  when  the  mind  begins  to  unfold  and  to  reach  out  in  an 
inquiring  attitude  toward  the  various  problems  and  possibilities  of 
ife?  Such  an  age  is  that  of  the  junior  high  school  student.  Behind 
every  educational  movement  there  lies  a  theory.  When  the  leading 
educators  of  America  advised  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  traditional 
eighth  grade  elementary  school  the  change  progressed  with  increasing  momentum 
until  the  larger  and  more  progressive  educational  systems  throughout  the  country  had 
adopted  the  principle  of  the  junior  high  school.  Its  advocates  contend  that  it  affords 
the  most  efficient  means  for  developing  each  individual  according  to  his  interests,  his 
aptitudes,  his  capacities,  and  his  abilities,  whatever  they  may  be,  and  to  the  extent  of 
his  power  of  assimilation. 

To  provide  for  these  individual  differences  requires  facilities  in 
terms  of  gymnasiums,  auditoriums,  playgrounds,  activity  rooms  for  dramatics,  news 
writing,  music  practice,  art,  clubs,  and  other  interests.  Shops  are  provided  for  the 
boys  which  include  elementary  and  advanced  woodwork,  sheet  metal,  auto  mechanics, 
electricity,  general  machine  work,  and  printing.  For  the  girls  sewing  rooms  are  provided 
where  practical  clothing  is  made  and  fabrics  studied.  Unit  kitchens  have  been  installed 
where  cooking  is  taught  and  a  study  of  foods  is  made.  A  course  in  homemaking  and 
decorative  art  is  included  in  the  home  economics  program. 

Counselors  Maintain  Record  Cards 

In  the  counseling  rooms  there  is  kept  on  file  a  history  record 
card  of  each  child  during  his  development,  showing  his  age,  mental  ability,  subject 
achievement,  interests,  and  other  data  contributing  to  a  study  of  the  whole  child. 
Trained  counselors  employ  this  material  in  giving  educational  and  vocational  guidance 
to  the  child. 

Well  equipped  rooms  for  the  teaching  of  science,  typing, 
mechanical  drawing  are  included  in  the  scheme.  The  general  classrooms  include  the 
teaching  of  English,  social  science,  mathematics,  and  business  training. 

Practically  all  of  the  instruments  of  the  band,  orchestra,  and 
home,  are  now  taught  in  our  junior  high  schools.  To  meet  the  challenge  which  this 
interesting  age  offers  requires  rather  an  elaborate  scheme  of  departmentalization  and 
a  corps  of  well  trained  teachers  who  have  specialized  in  the  different  types  of  work  offered. 

Such  teachers,  dealing  with  children  of  the  early  adolescent  type, 
should  be  imbued  with  human  sympathies  and  understanding.    They  are  intrusted  with 
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making  the  child  what  society  would  have  him  be. 
Since  this  is  in  many  respects  the  pivotal  point  in 
the  child's  life,  the  moulding  period,  it  is  highly  im- 
portant that  teachers  be  carefully  selected. 


The  junior  high  school  does  not  cater  to  any 
particular  class  of  students  such  as  prospects  for 
college  entrance,  but  strives  to  meet  the  needs  of  every  individual  who  is  to  take  his 
place  in  a  democracy.  It  endeavors  to  be  a  school  of  all  the  people.  Both  the  academic 
minded  and  the  non-academic  pupil  is  cared  for.  The  child  who  promises  later  to  live 
a  life  of  mediocrity  is  given  the  same  care  and  study  as  the  gifted  child  to  whom  we 
must  look  for  leadership  in  the  future. 

Children  are  so  classified  in  their  studies  that  they  will  not  be 
expected  to  achieve  that  which  is  beyond  their  ability  to  achieve.  The  thought  is  to 
develop  in  the  child  a  high  morale,  a  spirit  of  achievement,  and  a  satisfaction  in  well  doing. 

We  try  to  teach  the  child  to  do  better  the  desirable  things  which 
he  would  probably  do  anyway  and  to  lead  him  to  higher  types  of  activity  and  service 
both  during  his  working  and  leisure  time. 

We  attempt  as  a  result  of  exploratory  courses  and  a  study  of  the 
child,  to  start  him  in  a  career  as  early  as  possible,  in  order  that  he  may  choose  in  his 
senior  high  and  college  careers  those  subjects  which  will  specifically  prepare  him 
for  his  life's  work. 

Integrated  Program  is  Aim 

When  he  is  received  from  the  sixth  grade  of  the  elementary 
school  he  is  given  a  program  of  required  subjects,  broader  than  that  of  the  elementary 
school  and  fundamental  to  what  is  to  follow  in  the  later  grades.  It  is  thought  that  this 
is  a  better  plan  than  to  offer  electives  before  he  has  become  socially  adjusted  to  the 
wider  scope  of  the  junior  high  school.  Later  in  the  eighth  grade  he  is  permitted  to 
choose  one  elective  in  the  line  of  his  major  interest  and  aptitude.  After  completing 
the  first  two  years  of  work  under  careful  guidance  he  is  supposed  to  have  found  himself, 
partially  at  least,  and  then  is  permitted  to  include  three  electives  in  his  program.  This 
constitutes  in  units  one  half  of  his  program. 

Among  the  electives  available  in  junior  high  school  are  the 
following:  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  German,  Latin,  typing,  business  training,  dramatics, 
public  speaking,  journalism,  music,  art,  science,  algebra,  applied  mathematics,  various 
forms  of  industrial  arts  for  boys  and  several  phases  of  home  economics  for  girls. 

The  progress  of  the  junior  high  schools  during  the  past  year 
was  marked  by  the  continuance  of  the  policy  of  improvement  in  their  organization  and 
administration.  To  carry  out  such  a  policy  successfully  in  the  face  of  a  decreased 
teaching  staff  and  increased  enrollment  was  no  light  task.  The  very  fact,  however,  that 
finances  had  been  reduced  made  careful  planning  absolutely  necessary  in  order  that 
teaching  efficiency  should  not  be  impaired. 

One  problem  which  the  department  faced  was  the  cost  of 
maintaining  small  classes.  In  order  to  alleviate  this  strain,  classes  with  an  enrollment 
of  less  than  20  were  abolished  wherever  possible.  This  decrease  is  evident  when  we 
compare  the  number  of  small  classes  of  the  Spring  of  1934  with  those  of  the.  Fall  of 
1932  and  find  a  reduction  of  206  classes. 
Size  of  Classes  Fall  1932  Spring  1933         Fall  1933       Spring  1934 

Under  20  pupils 134  100  58  86 

20  to  24  pupils 388  349  296  230 


Totals — fewer  than  25  pupils....       522 


449 


354 


316 


This  policy  of  reducing  the  number  of  small  classes  should  not 
imply  that  small  classes  are  inadvisable;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  highly  desirable,  but 
economy  measures  made  it  requisite  to  abolish  them  wherever  possible.  To  reduce 
the  number  of  small  classes  without  at  the  same  time  increasing  too  greatly  the  size 
of  the  average  class  was  extremely  difficult. 

In  the  fall  term  1933  there  were  1864  classes  in  the  junior 
high  schools  with  a  median  class  size  of  36.5;  in  the  spring  term  1934  there  were  1847 
classes  with  a  median  of  37.1.  Comparing  these  numbers  with  those  of  previous  years, 
we  find  that  in  the  fall  of  1932  there  were  2344  classes  with  a  median  of  35.7  and  in 
the  spring  of  1933  there  were  2177  classes  with  a  median  of  35.9.  Thus  we  see  that 
the  class  median  has  increased  during  the  last  two  years.  The  median  class  size  since 
the  fall  of  1932  is  shown  below: 

Term  Median  Class  Size 

Fall,    1 932 35.7 

Spring,    1933  35.9 

Fall,    1 933 36.5 

Spring,    1934 37.1 

It  is  necessary  to  carefully  check  the  median  in  order  to  prevent  classes  from  becoming 
so  unwieldy  in  size  that  teaching  efficiency  would  be  impaired.  Actual  class  sizes  ranged 
from  classes  of  less  than  20  to  classes  of  over  50. 

Size  of  Classes  Number  of  Classes 

Fall  1932  Spring  1933  Fall  1933       Spring  1934 

50  and  over 129  72  109  135 

45  to  49 210  269  201  258 

40  to  44.. 523  460  426  388 

35  to  39 362  358  279  244 

30  to  34 300  281  227  209 

25  to  29 298  292  268  297 

20  to  24 388  348  296  230 

Below  20 134  97  58                       86 

Total 2344  2177  1864  1847 

In  studying  the  above  tables,  it  is  apparent  that  the  median 
class  size  for  the  year  1933-34  shows  a  comparatively  slight  increase  over  that  of 
1932-33.  The  increase  is  negligible  when  it  is  realized  that  pupil  enrollment  increased 
by  325  from  the  fall  of  1932  to  the  spring  of  1934  while  the  number  of  classes  decreased. 

While    pupil     enrollment    increased  A  Class  in  Dressmaking 

substantially  in  1933-34  there  were 
actually  I  I  fewer  teachers  employed  than 
in  1932-33.  The  number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed this  term  was  increased  by  only 
three  over  that  of  last  term,  although 
there  were  285  more  pupils. 

An    important   development   of  the  *  ,7pf\    Hf^y 

year  was  the  decision  to  close  the  Daniel 
Webster  as  a  junior  high  school  and 
maintain  it  as  an  eight-year  elementary 
school.  This  was  deemed  advisable  be- 
cause of  the  great  expense  of  operating  H  ifrnf^^SK  I '^^Jm 
a    junior   high    school    unit    in    a    district             l^^B.  JfHR|gKS«|#r*- ' 
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Junior  High  School  Orchestra  and  Glee  Club 


which  supplied  but  a  small  enrollment.  The 
ninth  grade  students  have  been  dis- 
tributed throughout  neighboring  junior 
high  schools  which  are  easy  of  access  to 
these  pupils. 

The  annual  junior  high  school  meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  James  Lick  Junior  High 
School.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Dr. 
Edwin  A.  Lee  made  his  first  appearance 
before  the  entire  faculty  of  the  junior 
high  schools  and  gave  an  inspiring  talk. 
He  stressed  the  necessity  of  cooperation 
and  of  a  thorough  understanding  of  one 
another's  problems.    The  Horace  Mann 


Glee  Club  and  the  All  City  Junior  High  School  Orchestra  contributed  the  musical 
numbers. 

A  committee  composed  of  a  principal,  three  subject  supervisors 
and  three  librarians  was  appointed  by  the  Deputy  Superintendent  to  make  a  survey 
of  the  functioning  of  the  junior  high  school  libraries.  The  study  was  followed  by  recom- 
mendations for  certain  changes  for  the  improvement  of  the  service. 

Although  the  need  of  maintaining  a  program  of  rigid  economy 
made  it  impossible  to  establish  an  intensive  counseling  and  guidance  program  in  the 
schools,  progress  was  made  in  the  preliminary  study  requisite  to  the  successful  develop- 
ment of  such  an  undertaking.  A  plan  of  better  organization  of  the  work  in  this  field 
was  worked  out  by  the  committee  of  junior  high  school  counseling  teachers.  The 
committee  classified  the  various  guidance  functions  of  the  junior  high  school  under  the 
three  headings  of  personnel  research,  counseling,  and  orientation.  The  principal  guidance 
factors  classified  under  the  above  headings  were  also  listed.  A  plan  of  organization  of 
guidance  work  in  the  various  schools,  providing  for  grade  advisers,  setting  up  their 
teaching  load  and  outlining  their  method  of  functioning,  was  developed.  The  report 
recommended  that  placement  work  should  be  supervised  from  the  central  office.  An 
important  need  of  the  counselor  was  also  met  in  the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
and  efficient  card  for  the  recording  of  information  needed  by  the  counselor  concerning 
the  individual  pupil. 

Experiments  in  Character  Education 

During  the  year  several  educational  experiments  were  carried  on 
among  which  was  one  in  the  field  of  character  education.  Every  class  is  a  potential 
class  in  character  training  but  this  experiment  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  intensive  study  of  the  problem.  Every  two  weeks  eight  classes  in  three 
junior  high  schools  devoted  one  period  to  the  teaching  of  character  education.  The 
classes  were  in  charge  of  a  teacher  trained  in  the  Pathfinder  System  of  Character 
Education.  The  experiment  was  made  possible  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Avery- 
Fuller  Foundation  which  provided  the  teacher.  The  classes,  subjected  to  the  training, 
were  scattered  throughout  three  junior  high  schools  in  order  to  reach  a  widely  dif- 
ferentiated group  of  students.  In  each  school  classes  were  chosen  to  provide  students 
with  totally  different  mental  abilities  and  emotional  back  grounds.  Conclusions  would 
indicate  that  the  experiment  was  highly  successful  and,  if  possible  to  arrange,  it  will 
probably  be  continued  next  term. 

The  past  year  saw  the  completion  of  a  plan  for  formulating 
achievement  tests  in  the  social  studies.  The  program  was  authorized  by  the  deputy 
superintendent  in  193  I  and  was  based  on  the  junior  high  school  social  studies  curriculum. 


Teacher  committees  from  the  schools  were  organized  to  make  the  questions  to  be  used 
in  building  the  tests.  After  the  test  questions  had  been  formulated,  an  editing  com- 
mittee, composed  of  a  teacher,  the  subject  supervisor  and  a  member  of  the  research 
department  put  the  questions  in  final  form  for  their  arrangement  in  tests.  When  the 
tests  were  completed  they  were  tried  out  at  Horace  Mann  Junior  High  School.  In 
November,  1933,  the  9th  grade  tests  were  given  at  the  above  mentioned  school.  The 
7th  and  8th  grade  tests  had  been  administered  there  the  previous  year.  This  school  was 
chosen  because  it  provided  a  heterogeneous  population,  a  factor  which  is  an  aid  in 
determining  the  validity  and  reliability  of  the  tests.  The  7th  and  8th  grade  tests  have 
already  been  validated;  the  9th  grade  tests  are  in  the  process  of  validation,  and  should 
be  completed  about  August,  1934. 

The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  home  study  should  be  given 
in  the  Junior  high  school  formed  the  basis  of  another  study.  An  experiment  to  determine 
the  nature  and  amount  of  such  study  was  carried  on  by  the  writer.  The  study  was  not 
completed  this  term  and  will  be  carried  on  next  year.  Future  policies  regarding  the 
apportioning  of  home  study  will  be  drawn  from  the  results  of  this  investigation. 

Standardization  of  Teacher  Marks 

An  effort  was  made  to  obtain  some  degree  of  standardization 
of  teachers'  marks  in  the  junior  high  schools.  Due  to  the  subjective  quality  of  any 
marking  system  where  varying  individual  judgments  form  an  important  factor,  there 
is  a  wide  range  of  difference  in  teachers'  marks.  A  study  was  made  for  the  purpose 
of  formulating  a  plan  for  standardization.  As  a  result  of  the  study  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations were  drawn  up  for  teachers  to  keep  in  mind  and  use  as  a  measuring  stick 
in  grading  pupils.  The  recommendations  dealt  with  such  factors  as  mental  ability, 
effort  and  cooperation.  Complete  absence  of  effort  and  cooperation  from  the  pupil 
was  given  as  practically  the  only  reason  for  failure.  A  suggested  range  of  distribution 
of  teachers'  marks  was  evolved  to  further  help  the  teachers  with  the  problem  of  grading. 
The  suggested  range  differs  from  the  normal  curve  of  distribution  since  the  latter  is 
meant  to  be  used  with  unselected  groups  but  is  hardly  advisable  for  ability  grouping, 
such  as  is  used  in  the  junior  high  schools  of  this  city. 

During  the  year  1932-33  a  number  of  courses  of  study  were 
revised  and  mimeographed  for  trial.  These  tentative  courses  of  study  in  English,  Mathe- 
matics, science,  social  science,  junior  business  training  and  typing  were  put  into  the 
schools  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  1933.  During  the  past  year  they  were  tried 
out,  and  plans  were  made  for  their  revision  and  perfection  before  the  final  printing. 
Book  Committees  and  curriculum  construction  committees  sent  out  questionnaires  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  courses.  The  results  of  the  questionnaires  are  to 
form  the  basis  for  further  changes. 


Typical  Recitation  Room  in  Junior  High  School 


In  addition  to  the  plans  for  revising 
the  tentative  courses,  other  courses  were 
completed  and  mimeographed.  Among 
these  were  three  new  courses  which  are 
to  become  part  of  the  English  Curriculum 
Bulletin.  The  courses  were  in  dramatics, 
public  speaking  and  newswriting.  An- 
other new  course  completed  this  term 
was  a  new  "Z"  course  of  study  in  social 
science  for  use  with  pupils  of  low  mental 
ability.  Previously  the  social  science  cur- 
riculum was  the  same  for  all  groups; 
the   course   was   enriched   for  the   abler 


students  and  only  minimum  essentials 
required  of  less  able  pupils.  A  departure 
from  this  policy  was  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  course  for  low  ability  stu- 
dents. The  new  course  parallels  the 
regular  course  for  bright  and  average 
pupils  as  nearly  as  possible,  but  is  much 
simpler  and  suggests  simpler  text  books. 
The  new  courses  of  study  were  all  de- 
veloped by  teacher  committees  working 
with  the  subject  supervisors. 

Another  development  of  the   aca- 
demic program  was  the  initiation  of  an 
Pupils  "Learn  by  Doing"  in  Junior  High  Schools  intensive  program  of  supervision  in  the 

teaching  of  spelling.  This  program  was  the  result  of  a  spelling  survey  made  in  1932-33. 
The  main  characteristics  of  the  program  were  an  increase  in  the  content  and  the  amount 
of  time  devoted  to  the  study,  remedial  work,  and  a  check  up  on  results  through  the  use 
of  the  Morrison-McCall  Spelling  Lists.  A  study  was  also  made  to  determine  a  method 
whereby  the  pupils'  compositional  skills  may  be  improved  as  rapidly  as  possible  despite 
the  increased  size  of  English  classes. 

To  aid  teachers  in  their  problems  as  much  as  possible,  equipment 
and  supplies  were  furnished  as  far  as  limited  finances  would  permit.  Such  supplies 
were  chiefly  in  the  field  of  science  and  mathematics.  Science  equipment  which  had  been 
supplied  in  very  limited  fashion  the  previous  year  was  brought  up  to  standard  require- 
ments.   In  mathematics,  such  aids  as  protractors  for  pupil  use  were  furnished. 

In  social  science  a  limited  number  of  mimeographed  maps  were 
procured  for  the  use  of  students,  thus  filling  a  long  felt  need.  It  is  necessary  for  social 
science  teachers  to  be  familiar  with  a  vast  number  of  books  in  order  to  advise  pupils  on 
related  readings.  To  meet  this  demand,  an  experimental  book  exhibit  was  arranged  at 
Presidio  Junior  High  School  for  social  science  teachers  working  on  book  and  curriculum 
committees.  The  evident  success  of  this  exhibit  will  probably  result  in  a  more  extensive 
exhibit  for  this  department  in  the  future. 

Uniform  Standard  of  Achievement 

In  addition  to  improvement  in  the  core  subjects,  progress  was 
also  evident  in  other  junior  high  school  fields.  The  quality  and  scope  of  the  work  done 
by  the  pupils  in  the  industrial  arts  shops  was  very  practical  and  compares  favorably 
with  similar  work  in  other  systems.  The  outstanding  achievement  of  the  department 
during  the  year  was  the  amplification  of  the  various  junior  high  shop  courses.  The 
study  for  improvement  was  begun  several  years  ago  and  during  the  year  1933-34  was 
completed.  With  the  establishment  of  a  more  specific  content  outline  and  text,  a 
uniform  standard  of  achievement  should  now  be  secured.  In  some  of  the  shops  there 
was  evidence  of  a  closer  correlation  with  the  academic  subjects  than  was  evident  in 
former  terms.  This  correlation  was  mainly  effected  with  the  social  science  department. 
Such  correlation  comes  naturally  since  a  number  of  similar  topics  are  taught  in  both 
fields  from  a  different  viewpoint. 

There  were  many  interesting  projects  in  Home  Economics,  such 
as  classroom  demonstration  of  national  dishes  prepared  by  girls  of  foreign  parentage, 
and  a  "Table  Setting  Exhibit"  in  one  of  the  down  town  department  stores  which  was 
worked  out  by  junior  high  school  pupils.  Girls  made  many  garments  for  themselves, 
for  the  Needlework  Guild  and  for  other  charities  and  also  helped  with  costumes  for 
plays  and  operettas. 


The  instrumental  music  program  was  given  impetus  during  the 
past  year  through  the  appointment  of  an  assistant  supervisor  of  instrumental  music. 
Under  his  direction  incoming  seventh  grade  pupils  taking  orchestra  were  segregated 
into  three  groups  in  accordance  with  the  instruments  they  were  to  employ,  namely, 
string,  brass,  and  woodwind. 

Special  attention  was  given  to  these  students  so  as  to  determine 
if  they  had  chosen  the  instruments  for  which  they  were  best  adapted. 

Various  developments  were  also  evident  in  the  field  of  social 
music.  Greater  attention  was  given  to  theory  and  sight-singing  classes.  Presentations 
of  classical  songs  were  given  by  the  glee  clubs  before  outside  organizations,  as  well 
as  at  school  performances. 

Extra  curricular  activities  provided  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  correlation  of  the  work  of  the  various  departments.  Operettas  given  in  the  junior 
high  schools  required  the  articulation  of  the  departments  of  music,  art,  home  economics, 
physical  education  and  dramatics.  The  training  of  the  choruses  was  the  work  of  the 
music  teacher,  the  acting  was  supervised  by  the  teacher  of  dramatics,  and  the  dancing 
was  developed  by  the  physical  education  department.  The  art  department  designed 
the  costumes  and  the  pupils  of  the  home  economics  classes  made  them. 

Cooperation  in  Publication  of  Journals 

The  role  which  the  art  classes  played  in  the  various  school  stage 
productions  was  an  outstanding  achievement  of  that  department.  The  designing  of  the 
costumes  and  the  stage  sets  was  definite  evidence  of  the  development  of  the  students' 
artistic  abilities.  The  work  of  the  art  department  was  particularly  marked  in  the 
operettas  given  at  Presidio  and  Roosevelt  Junior  High  Schools. 

Cooperation  between  departments  was  also  necessary  in  the 
editing  of  the  school  journals.  Here  the  departments  of  journalism,  printing  and  art 
worked  together. 

The  physical  education  department  recorded  a  strengthened 
intra-mural  program  in  the  schools  and  also  the  best  organized  track  and  field  meet 
ever  held  by  San  Francisco  Junior  High  Schools.  Participation  in  the  Spring  Sports 
Classic  for  the  benefit  of  needy  school  children  was  one  of  the  major  events  of  the  year. 

Cooperation  with  worthy  movements  outside  of  the  schools 
was  also  achieved.  In  order  to  help  the  government  establish  a  successful  N.  R.  A. 
program,  a  specific  amount  of  time  was  devoted  to  the  subject  in  the  social  science 
classes  and  many  activities  were  centered  about  the  project.  The  teaching  of  safety  in 
relation  to  automobile  traffic  and  regulations  was  also  incorporated  in  the  social  science 
course.  This  was  done  in  an  effort  to  help  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  its 
program  of  promoting  greater  knowledge  of  safety  laws  and  greater  care  on  the 
part  of  each  individual. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyed  and  anticipated  activities  in  the  San 
Francisco  Junior  High  Schools  is  the  weekly  one-hour  assembly  period.    In  most  of  the 
schools,  grade,  rather  than  school  assemblies  are  held,  thus  enabling  the  presentation 
of  educational  programs  which  are  adapted  to  the 
mental   development  of  the  child.    The   student 
body  meeting  and  rallies  are  held  separately  from 
the  assemblies. 

As  developed  in  San  Francisco,  junior  high 
school  assemblies  afford  ample  opportunity  of 
increasing  the  pupil's  natural  aptitudes  in  various 
directions.  CPuali+ies  of  leadership,  music,  and  dra- 
matic ability  all  find  an  outlet  through  assemblies. 
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GROWTH  THROUGH 
COOPERATIVE  STUDY 

By  MISS  BERTHA  E.  ROBERTS,  Deputy  Superintendent 

During  the  past  year,  confronted  with 
almost  insurmountable  problems  of  budgeting, 
we  have  tried  to  face  squarely  only  those  factors 
which  are  vital  in  our  educational  program.  Our 
elementary  schools  have  aimed  to  give  children 
an  awareness  of  the  kind  of  social  world  in  which 
they  are  living.  We  have  endeavored  to  develop 
a  general  realization  of  a  changing,  onward- 
moving  society. 

The  self-sacrifice  of  the  teachers  in  pro- 
viding food  and  clothing  for  children  in  their 
care  during  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  the 
fine  stabilizing  forces  during  the  depression. 
Recognition  is  herewith  accorded. 

The  findings  of  the  State  and  City  Build- 
ing Commission  resulting  from  a  survey  of  ele- 
mentary school  buildings,  left  in  its  wake  problems 
of  housing,  pupil  transportation,  pupil-teacher 
adjusting,  and  the  operating  of  a  minimum  daily 
program.  Eighteen  elementary  schools  were 
ordered  closed  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
Through  understanding  and  consistent  coopera- 
tion of  home,  teacher  and  pupil  the  hardships 
resulting  from  class-room  congestion  and  curtail- 
ment of  pupil  activities  were  accepted  as  new 
experiences  and  opportunities  for  growth. 

Elementary  Principals'  Study  Groups 

With  the  elementary  school  principal  lies 
the  major  responsibility  to  stimulate  and  maintain 
a  progressive  program  of  education  which  will 
insure  the  all-around  development  of  every  child, 
physically,  mentally,  socially,  and  emotionally,  and 
insure  effective  supervision  and  administration. 

Through  group  participation  in  solving 
vital  problems  there  has  been  a  generous  exchange 
of  ideas  and  a  marked  growth  in  mutual  under- 
standing. Problems  were  determined  by  each 
study  group.  Methods  for  handling  the  problem 
together  with  the  selection  of  a  group  chairman 
and  secretary  rested  also  with  each  group. 
Problems  follow: 

Budgeting  the  Principal's  Time,  The  Unad- 
justed Child,  Standards  of  Promotion,  School 
Community  Relations  and  Responsibilities,  The 
Exceptional  Child,  and  Health:  School  and  Board 
of  Health  Relations  and  Responsibilities. 


Early  in  January  of  this  year,  ninety-two  kindergarten  teachers 
selected  eight  vital  problems  for  study.  These  problems  are  herewith  listed:  Daily 
Program,  Standards  of  Promotion,  Rest  and  Nutrition,  Nursery  Schools,  Report  Cards, 
Music,  Units  of  Work,  Pupil  Growth  Chart.  The  study  groups  met  weekly.  Through 
discussion,  correspondence,  research,  and  from  opinions  of  authoritative  speakers,  some 
problems  were  solved.  Progress  reports  of  each  group  were  presented  by  the  chairmen 
at  the  final  kindergarten  meeting,  held  May,  1934. 

One  of  the  things  that  schooling  aims  to  do  for  boys  and  girls 
is  to  discover  interests  and  capacities  previously  unrealized.  The  modern  elementary 
program  consciously  provides  a  wide  opportunity  for  field  trips,  excursions  and  visits 
to  museums  and  art  galleries. 

Ideas  have  changed  about  the  purposes  and  aims  of  museums 
and  their  influence  upon  an  educated  community.  A  closer  cooperation  between  school 
and  museum  has  resulted  this  year  in  class  visits,  Saturday  morning  story-hour  programs, 
and  creative  expression  as  outcomes  of  pupils'  impressions  and  discussions  following 
trips  to  museums.  Services  rendered  by  the  de  Young  Museum  and  the  Legion  of 
Honor  Palace  have  led  to  an  enriched  background  and  a  general  culture  for  teachers, 
and  a  satisfying  saturation  of  pupils'  interests. 


White  Car  Service 

Educational  advantages  and  opportunities  are  not  confined  to 
the  four  walls  of  the  class-room.  Children  have  gone  ajourneying  by  means  of  the 
Market  Street  Railroads  White  Car.  This  valuable  voluntary  service  has  generously  met  a 
most  important  need.  A  trip  on  a  White  Car  is  joyously  anticipated  by  every  school 
child  and  the  results  of  such  excursions  are  unlimited. 

The  modern  school  person  believes  that  fundamental  virtues 
should  be  understood  and  accepted  as  ideals.  He  believes  there  should  be  assistance 
and  instruction  in  applying  general  rules  of  conduct  to  many  diverse  situations.  Hence 
varied  pupil  activities  are  employed  in  the  elementary  program  to  provide  the  way  for 
direct  and  indirect  ethical  instruction.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Avery  Foundation, 
an  instructor  in  Character  Education  has  carried  on  a  limited  experimental  program 
in  two  elementary  schools.  Results,  though  limited  and  rather  intangible,  have  been 
gratifying  and  the  experiment  will  be  extended  next  term  to  include  three  other  schools. 

A  reviewing   committee  under  the  able  chairmanship  of  Mrs. 
Agnes  Tardelli  has  been  at  work  on  the  revision  of  the  course  of  study  in  music,  grades 
4,  5,  and  6.   The  group  has  met  weekly  since  November,   1933.    It  is  the  hope  of  the 
committee    to    present    the     revised 
course  to  Dr.  Lee  at  an  early  date. 

Perhaps  no  field  of  teaching  has 
profited  more  from  scientific  research 
within  the  present  decade  than  that 
of  the  "Three  R's".  Although  standard 
test  results  show  that  the  city  Reading 
Median  in  the  primary  grades  has  been 
reached,  non-readers  and  retarded 
readers  are  evident  in  nearly  every 
average  class-room. 

To  meet  definite  needs,  the  Board 
of  Education  engaged  the  services  of 
an  expert  in  the  field  of  reading,  to 
study  the  problem. 

Under    the    leadership    of    Mr 


Student  Car  For  Special  Visits 


Transporting  Children  in  Reconstruction  Period 


Clarence  Stone,  a  group  of  capable 
primary  teachers  has  developed  a 
Suggested  Supplement  to  the  Primary 
Reading  Course  of  Study.  This  con- 
tribution aims  to  guide  the  teacher  in 
the  handling  of  the  slow  or  non-reader. 
It  presents  an  accepted  technique  of 
procedure  and  development,  and  in- 
cludes type-lessons  generously  pre- 
pared by  many  teachers  throughout 
the  department. 

Generous  recognition  of  ele- 
mentary school  units  of  work  which 
include  academic  accomplishments 
through  purposeful  learning,  creative 
expression  in  music,  poetry,  art,  has 
resulted  in  exhibits  of  children's  work  in  the  following  places: 

1.  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  San  Francisco. 

2.  De  Young  Museum,  Golden  Gate  Park. 

3.  N.  E.  A.  1934  Convention,  Washington,  D.  C. 

4.  National   Department  of  Superintendence,   Cleveland. 

5.  San  Francisco  State  Teachers  College,  Summer  School,  1934. 

6.  Women's  City  Club,  East-West  Gallery,  San  Francisco. 

Health  Education 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  White  House  Conference  called  in  1930 
by  President  Herbert  Hoover,  it  was  agreed  that  the  classroom  teacher  would  not  only 
have  to  parallel  health  instruction  of  the  home,  but  guide  the  child  in  the  new  high 
powered  social  world  in  which  he  finds  himself. 

A  series  of  lectures  arranged  and  scheduled  by  the  Board  of 
Health  was  offered  to  present  pertinent  health  facts  and  certain  procedure  in  teaching. 
It  further  served  to  stimulate  a  strong  health  consciousness  in  the  mind  of  teachers 
and  pupils.   Attendance  at  these  lectures  was  voluntary. 

Topics  best  suited  for  the  purpose  of  the  lectures  were  pre- 
sented as  follows:  Signs  of  Health,  Teaching  Health,  Milk  and  Nutrition,  Daily  Inspec- 
tion, Symptoms  of  Illness,  Dangers  of  Patent  Medicine,  and  Do's  and  Don't's  in  Health 
Education. 

It  developed  that  Health  Education  has  two  parts:  health  service 
which  includes  the  services  of  a  doctor  and  health  instruction.  Health  service  is  a 
preventive  measure  for  the  present,  while  health  instruction  is  a  preventive  measure  for 
the  future.  Both  factors  are  vital  and  cannot  be  incidental.  The  guides  to  healthful 
living  must  be  taught  daily  and  consistently  integrated  with  other  school  subjects. 

One  of  the  most  vital  problems  confronting  the  kindergarten 
teachers  today  is,  "What  are  the  factors  to  be  considered  in  promoting  a  kindergarten 
child  to  a  first  grade?"  Standards  set  by  the  National  Kindergarten  Council  for  promo- 
tion are:  physical  and  mental  health,  wholesome  social  attitudes,  and  reading  readiness. 

Kindergarten  teachers  have  realized  for  a  long  time  that  there 
is  need  for  a  systematic  check-up  on  important  items  which  form  the  basis  of 
determining  the  success  of  the  kindergarten  child  in  the  grade  above.  In  consequence, 
a  group  of  kindergarten  teachers  set  about  the  task  of  creating  a  pupil-growth  chart, 
one  for  every  kindergarten  child,  to  be  marked  twice  a  term.  Careful  study  and  research, 
together  with  interviews  and  correspondence,  finally  led  to  the  formation  of  an  individual 


SAN  FRANCISCO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Record  of  Individual  Growth 

School  


Instructions  for  recording: 

Place  a  check  mark  ( V )  in  the  appropriate  column  to  indicate  the  pupil's  record.  Use  a  blue  pencil  lor  record 
made  at  the  end  of  the  first  six  weeks  and  a  red  pencil  for  the  end  of  term  record. 


EMOTIONAL  BEHAVIOR 
1.  Control  of  feelings  _ 


2.  Freedom  of  expressioi 


3.  Ability  to  relax  while  resting 


II.     ATTITUDES 

1.  Toward  school 

2.  Toward  teacher  _ 


3.  Toward  other  children 

III.    MOTOR  CONTROL 

1.  Muscular  coordination  - 

2.  Handling  of  equipment- 


IV.   PERSONAL  HYGIENE  AND  HABITS 
1.  Personal  cleanliness 


2.  Recognition  of  order  and  disorder.. 

ABILITIES  AND  SKILLS 

1.  Ability  in  art,  music,  or  dramatics. 


2.  Ability  to  handle  materials.. 

3.  Ability  in  oral  expression— 

4.  Ability  to  evaluate  work — 

5.  Ability  to  lead 


VI.    GENERAL  KNOWLEDGE 

1.  Reading  readiness 

2.  Number  concepts  „ 


3.  Information :  age,  address,  colors,  days,  etc.- 

4.  Extent  of  first  hand  experience— 


VII.  SOCIAL  AND  MORAL  MATURITY 

1.  Responsiveness  to  requests 

2.  Ability  to  observe— 


3.  Ability  to  follow  directions — 

4.  Respect  for  rights  of  others— 


VIII.  Attendance  during  semester 
(check  one) 

Regular (     ) 

Irregular (     ) 

No.  times  tardy 


Teacher's  judgment  of : 
(underline  one) 
Sight:       Good  —  Poor 
Hearing:  Good  —  Poor 


Right  Handed. 
Left  Handed- 


-(     ) 
-(     ) 


REMARKS:  (Teacher's  judgment) 

This  child  is,  is  not,  ready  to  enter  the  first  grade.  (Underline) 


chart  which  is  serving  the 
needs  of  the  kindergarten 
teachers  and  proving  an 
effective  method  in  the 
solution  of  their  most  seri- 
ous problem,  growth  as  a 
basis  of  promotion.  The 
pupil-growth  chart,  which 
pictures  a  year's  growth  of 
the  child  while  in  the  kin- 
dergarten, is  used  by  the 
teacher  in  conference  with 
the  parent,  as  a  basis 
to  determine  promotion, 
and  as  a  tangible  guide  for 
the  teacher  in  the  grade 
above. 

Requests  from  many 
large  city  systems,  nursery 
school  directors,  and  kin- 
dergarten teachers,  for 
this  Pupil-Growth  Chart 
show  that  the  whole  child, 
his  thoughts,  habits  and 
attitudes,  his  health  and 
social  traits  is  engaging 
the  serious  thoughts  of 
teachers  of  young  children. 
The  elementary  schools 
have  continued  to  work 
hand  in  hand  with  commu- 
nity agencies.  Groups  of  pupils  in  every  school  have  representation  in  the  membership 
of  the  American  Junior  Red  Cross.  This  important  agency  provides  very  interesting 
opportunities  for  children  to  write  letters  and  to  form  friendships. 

Another  equally  important  agency  in  which  elementary  children 
are  cooperating  is  the  Community  Chest.  The  following  statement  quoted  from  Chair- 
man C.  Harold  Caulfield's  letter  shows  the  degree  of  effectiveness  of  the  school's 
participation: 

"The  schools  have  also  made  a  further  and  equally  important 
contribution.  They  have  carried  through  in  the  classroom  an  extensive  and  well-planned 
program  of  Chest  activities,  designed  to  develop  in  the  impressionable  mind  of  youth, 
a  full  recognition  of  the  worth  of  the  Chest  as  a  necessary,  integral  part  of  our  social 
fabric." 

In  the  year  ahead,  it  shall  be  the  aim  of  each  school  to  continue 
a  functioning  educational  program  which  can  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  purposeful 
activities,  real  life  situations  and  wholesome  guides  to  the  wise  use  of  leisure. 

The  school's  program  shall  also  aim  to  motivate  the  curriculum 
in  terms  of  understanding  the  vital  problems  which  we  find  in  the  world  about  us. 

In  ascending  a  lofty  mountain  peak,  climbers  often  bind  them- 
selves together  with  a  strong  rope  so  that  each  may  help  the  other  in  attaining  the 
common  goal.  New  plans,  new  hopes,  new  dreams  await  the  coming  of  the  new  school 
year.  The  aim  of  the  educational  program  is  based  upon  a  platform  which  recognizes 
integration  of  experience,  self-activity,  the  essential  wholeness  of  the  individual  and  the 
integration  of  social  and  educational  growth  through  a  higher  order  of  cooperation. 


High 
1 

2 

Av. 
3 

4 

Low 
5 

Signature  of  Teacher 


Name  of  Pupil 


ADULT  EDUCATION— SOCIAL  PLANNING 


By  ROBERT  F.  GRAY,  Director 


DULT  education  as  it  exists  in  the  San  Francisco  evening  schools  is  a 
cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  the  schools  and  the  students  to 
improve  the  general  conditions  of  individual  life  and  group  living 
in  our  city,  state  and  nation.  In  its  national  aspect  the  adult  educa- 
tional program  is  a  phase  of  the  social  planning  movement,  its 
purpose  is  to  attack  and  help  solve  the  problems  now  confronting 
society.  Its  interest  is  the  welfare  and  the  benefit  of  all. 

Adult  education  is  the  attempt  of  the  present  adult  generation 
by  intelligent  study  and  action  to  stem  the  tide  of  dangerous  forces  and  movements 
that  threaten  our  institutions.  Its  justificaiton  for  existence  is  the  fact  that  the  strength 
and  safety  of  our  present  society  resides  in  the  social  virtues  of  its  adult  members. 

Adult  education  is  not  a  new  educational  panacea  devised  to 
save  a  troubled  world,  and  cannot  be  so  considered.  On  the  other  hand  adult  educa- 
tion has  throughout  history  done  much  to  aid  various  nations  and  peoples  in  their 
times  of  crisis.  It  served  the  Hebrews  at  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  it  served 
the  Italians  at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance,  it  served  the  Germans  during  and  after 
the  Napoleonic  period,  it  served  Japan  from  1850  on,  it  served  the  warring  nations 
in  1914  to  1918  and  it  is  now  a  force  in  China,  Russia,  the  Philippines,  Turkey,  post-war 
Germany,  and  the  United  States.  It  has  long  been  a  part  of  the  regular  permanent 
educational  structure  of  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden.  Events  cannot  wait  upon  the 
youth  and  children  now  in  the  schools;  the  solution  of  our  present  social  problems  are 
too  pressing  and  must  be  solved  by  an  informed  and  present  generation  of  adults.  The 
San  Francisco  program  of  adult  education  is  designed  to  develop  social-mindedness 
and  a  broad  cooperative  view  point. 

Program  Offers  Work  in  Five  Fields 

The  program  offers  work  in  five  fields,  namely:  Immigrant  educa- 
tion and  Americanization;  Vocational  education  (commercial,  industrial,  home-making); 
Parental  education;  Education  for  health  and  avocational  activity;  Social-civic  education. 

A  general  high  school  program  is  also  offered  for  those  who 
need  high  school  graduation  to  meet  employment  requirements  and  university 
entrance  demands. 

The  academic  subjects  offered  in 
the  San  Francisco  evening  schools  are: 
algebra,  biology,  chemistry,  civics, 
dramatics,  economics,  English,  French, 
German,  geometry,  California  his- 
tory, Pacific  Relations,  United  States 
history,  World  history,  Italian,  Latin, 
newswriting,  physiology,  physics,  pub- 
lic speaking,  short  story  writing, 
Spanish,  and  trigonometry.  It  is  under- 
stood that  all  the  above  subjects  are 
not  offered  by  each  of  the  five  eve- 
ning schools. 

The  vocational  subjects  offered 
are:  aviation  subject  group  including 


Evening  Class  in  Welding 


Class  in  Comptometer  Operation 


airplanes,  Department  of  Commerce 
regulations,  motors,  navigation  (ele- 
mentary and  advanced)  and  theory  of 
flight. 

Commercial  subjects  offered  are: 
accounting,  arithmetic,  business  Eng- 
lish, bookkeeping,  commercial  law, 
civil  service,  comptometer,  advertis- 
ing, salesmanship,  stenography,  short- 
hand, fast  dictation,  speed  writing, 
office  machines,  and  typing. 

The  industrial  subjects  offered  are: 
architectural  drawing,  architectural 
drafting,  lettering,  mechanical  draw- 
ing, building  trades,  and  structural 
drafting,    blue    printing,    elementary 

engineering  drafting,  wiring  diagrams,  mechanical  and  marine  engineering  drafting, — 
mechanical,  marine,  and  sheet  metal  drafting,  plan  reading  and  mechanical  engineering 
drafting,  plan  reading,  and  building  trades  drafting,  auto  shop,  acetylene  welding, 
electricity,  machine  shop,  woodwork,  applied  electricity,  direct  and  alternating  current, — 
alternating  current  motors  and  transformers,  electric  laboratory, — applied  electricity, 
elementary  and  advanced, — electrical  drafting,  wiring  diagrams  for  light  and  power 
circuits,  interpretation  of  electric  construction  rules  in  all  codes,  mechanics  and  strength 
of  materials,  electric  and  radio  laboratory  and  industrial  applied  mathematics. 

The  vocational  subjects  for  home-making  are:  dressmaking,  art 
needle  work,  and  millinery.  The  music  subjects  offered  are:  glee  club,  harmony,  orchestra, 
and  singing.  The  art  subjects  offered  are:  freehand  drawing,  fashion  art,  leather  work, 
and  graphic  art.  The  physical  education  and  health  work  offered  consists  in:  gymnasium 
for  men  and  women  and  games  for  men  and  women.  This  work  is  given  in  all  five 
evening  schools. 

Americanization  and  naturalization  education  is  extensively 
carried  on  in  the  five  evening  high  schools.  There  are  fourteen  of  these  classes,  four 
of  which  are  naturalization  classes  and  ten  are  Americanization  classes.  There  are  also 
adult  elementary  classes  in  three  of  the  evening  high  schools.  Much  of  this  work  is  also 
parental  and  social-civic  in  character. 

The  offerings  as  set  forth  above  enable  the  student  to  find  the 
work  which  serves  him  best  whether  his  interest  is  social-civic,  parental,  avocational, 
or  purely  vocational. 

High  School  Graduates  Comprise  One-Third  of  Enrollment 

High  school  graduates  comprise  about  one-third  of  the  evening 
school  enrollment.  During  the  Fall  of  1933  of  12,350  students  to  enroll,  4,569  were 
high  school  graduates  and  in  the  spring  term  4,346  of  the  12,767  students  to  enroll 
were  high  school  graduates.  During  the  fall  term  573  students  were  studying  for  high 
school  graduation  and  in  the  spring  term  696  were  studying  for  the  same  purpose. 

Looking  to  the  future  it  may  be  said  that  the  adult  and  evening 
high  school  administration  for  San  Francisco  is  taking  steps  to  introduce  courses  other 
than  technical  and  commercial  that  will  appeal  to  the  large  number  of  students  who 
have  graduated  from  high  school.  In  this  connection  courses  of  junior  college  level  are 
planned  for  in  the  near  future.  A  course  of  study  revision  program  for  1934-35  has 
already  been  organized  and  throughout  the  year  attention  will  be  focused  to  the  end 
that  the  courses  of  instruction  meet  the  needs  of  a  changing  economic  and  social 
society.    It  is  the  hope  of  the  administration  that  the  following  projects  in  the  evening 


schools  may  be  developed:  An  art  center  for  advanced  classes,  in  one  school  only; 
a  similar  center  for  music;  more  short  unit  courses;  an  extension  of  Smith-Hughes  classes; 
new  classes  in  conversational  French,  German,  and  Italian,  classes  in  applied  psychology, 
short  unit  classes  on  the  modern  poets,  plays,  and  novels,  courses  in  pattern  making, 
jewelry  design  and  astronomy. 

Participation  of  teachers  in  the  administration  of  evening  schools 
has  been  most  successful  during  the  year  1933-34.  Recommendations  made  by  the. 
Committee  on  Adult  Education  studied  various  phases  of  evening  school  administration 
both  locally  and  nationwide.  Studies  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Research  were  available 
to  the  committee  members.  Several  meetings  were  held  for  open  discussion  of  evening 
school  problems.  The  committee  for  1933-34  which  has  been  re-appointed  for  1934-35 
was  as  follows: 

Evening  High  School  of  Commerce — Oscar  James,  George 
Brown,  and  Miss  Emily  Chapuis.  Humboldt — Alfred  Roberts  and  Ray  Conlon.  Poly- 
technic— Jane  Warmoth  and  John  Bolin.  Balboa — G.  Mathieson  and  Henry  Lewis. 
Galileo — Herbert  L.  French  and  Gladys  Lorrigan. 

The  recommendations  made  were  submitted  to  the  evening 
high  school  principals  for  further  discussion  and  revision.  After  minor  revisions,  all 
recommendations  were  submitted  to  the  Superintendent  for  approval. 

Final  Recommendations  Listed 

Final  recommendations  were  as  follows:  An  enrollment  fee  of 
$1.00  be  charged  in  1935-36;  An  art  center  should  be  established  for  advanced  classes 
in  one  school  only;  A  music  center  should  be  established  for  advance  courses  in  one 
center  only;  A  gradual  introduction  of  short  unit  courses  shall  be  begun;  A  junior  college 
department  of  evening  high  schools  should  be  established;  There  is  a  definite  need  for 
a  placement  bureau  in  evening  schools;  A  fee  should  be  charged  for  a  change  of 
program  after  10  days  of  enrollment;  Registration  weeks  should  be  changed  to 
instruction  weeks. 

There  is  a  definite  need  for  the  following  courses:  Conversational 
French,  German,  and  Italian;  Applied  Psychology;  Modern  Poets,  Plays,  Novels  (short 
unit);  Pattern  Making;  Jewelry  Design;  Astronomy. 

The  number  of  teachers  allotted  per  evening  high  school  should 
be  determined  by  dividing  the  average  evening  attendance  by  twenty-two.  All  classes 
below  twenty  in  average  evening  attendance  should  be  referred  to  the  Superintendent 
for  permission  to  continue.  There  should  be  a  gradual  extension  of  Smith-Hughes 
classes.  Vice-principals  should  be  appointed  at  Evening  High  School  of  Commerce  and 

Humboldt.    Additional   clerks   should 


Apprentice  Plumbers'  Class 


be  assigned  to  the  larger  schools. 

Practically  all  of  the  recommen- 
dations as  revised  by  the  Principals 
submitted  to  the  Superintendent  were 
approved.  The  matter  of  the  place- 
ment bureau  and  the  junior  college 
was  referred  back  for  further  study 
to  include  like  organizations  operating 
during  the  day-time. 

High  School  Graduation 

Students  seeking  a  high  school 
diploma  from  the  Evening  High 
Schools  should  plan  to  include  in  their 
program  the  following:  Not  less  than 
(a)    10   semester   periods*  of   United 


States  history  and  civics;  (b)  30  semes- 
ter periods  of  English;  (c)  10  semester 
periods  of  3rd  or  4th  year  science  with 
laboratory,  i.e.,  chemistry,  physics, 
biology,  physiology;  (d)  20  semester 
periods  of  either  algebra  and  plane 
geometry,  or  one  foreign  language,  or 
of  social  science  subjects;  (e)  30  semes- 
ter periods  in  any  one  of  the  following 
fields:  art,  commercial  subjects,  for- 
eign languages,  household  arts,  mathe- 
matics, mechanical  drawing,  music, 
science,  social  science;  and  in  addition, 
sufficient  elective  courses  to  complete 

150  semester  periods,   i.e.,   3    periods,  Embyro  Stenographers  at  Typewriters 

5  nights  a  week,  for  5  years,  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  in  subjects  other  than  physical 
education.  (*A  semester  period  is  defined  as  I  period  of  40  minutes  per  week  throughout 
I   semester.) 

In  accordance  with  the  above  plan  the  following  programs  are 
suggested:  1st  year — English,  subject  chosen  from  (d)  above,  elective  from  (e)  above; 
2nd  year — English,  subject  chosen  from  (d)  above,  elective  from  (e)  above;  3rd  year — 
English,  history  as  per  (a)  above,  elective  from  (e)  above;  4th  year — Science  as  per  (c) 
above,  unrestricted  electives;  5th  year — Unrestricted  electives. 

College  Preparatory  Courses 

Students  seeking  admission  to  the  University  of  California  on 
the  1933  plan  should  include  in  their  program  the  following:  Not  less  than  (a)  10  semester 
periods  of  history;  (b)  30  semester  periods  of  English;  (c)  10  semester  periods  of  3rd 
and  4th  year  science  with  laboratory,  i.e.,  chemistry,  or  physics,  or  biology,  or  physiology; 
(dl)  20  semester  periods  of  elementary  algebra  and  plane  geometry;  (d2)  20  semester 
periods  of  one  foreign  language;  (e)  either  chemistry  or  physics  in  addition  to  the 
science  included  under  (c);  or  I  year  of  mathematics  in  advance  of  that  included  under 
(d  I );  or  the  3rd  year  of  the  foreign  language  included  under  (d2)  or  2  years  of  another 
foreign  language  in  addition  to  that  included  under  (d2). 

A  "B"  average  should  be  obtained  in  the  subjects  listed  above, 
and  in  addition,  sufficient  elective  courses  to  complete  a  program  covering  I  50  semester 
periods,  i.e.,  3  periods,  5  nights  a  week  for  5  years,  or  the  equivalent  thereof. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  plan  the  following  programs  are 
suggested:  Program  A:  1st  year — English,  algebra,  and  elective;  2nd  year — English, 
geometry,  and  elective;  3rd  year — English,  additional  mathematics  or  elective,  and 
1st  year  foreign  language,  or  elective;  4th  year — History,  2nd  year  foreign  language, 
and  elective;  5th  year— Science,  plus  electives,  or  two  sciences. 

Program  B:  1st  year — English,  algebra,  and  foreign  language; 
2nd  year — English,  plane  geometry,  and  foreign  language;  3rd  year — English,  history, 
and  either  additional  mathematics  or  additional  foreign  language  if  chosen  by  student 
to  meet  requirements  under  (e),  or  an  elective  subject;  4th  year — Science,  plus  elective 
subjects;  5th  year — Chemistry  or  physics  if  chosen  by  student  to  meet  requirements 
under  (e)  plus  elective  subjects,  or  a  complete  elective  program. 

Re:  Foreign  Language  Requirement.  Of  the  forty-five  college 
curricula  offered  at  the  University  of  California,  French  or  German  are  recommended 
by  thirty  and  accepted  by  eight  others.  Spanish  is  recommended  by  one  and  accepted 
by  seven  others.  Latin  is  recommended  for  pre-legal,  agriculture,  botany,  zoology, 
English,  and  the  foreign  language  curricula,  and  accepted  by  twelve  others. 


Re:  Gregg  and  Gallagher  Marsh  Shorthand:  The  advantages 
claimed  for  Gregg  shorthand  are  ease  of  learning  and  writing,  absence  of  shading  and 
vowel  positions.  For  court  reporting  the  Gallagher  Marsh  system  includes  a  large 
number  of  word  signs  for  legal  terms,  which,  when  learned,  are  an  asset  for  speed. 

Re:  Advanced  Dictation  and  Tying  and  Secretarial  Training: 
The  opportunity  of  transcribing  shorthand  in  a  vocational  situation  is  offered  in  the 
course  of  Secretarial  Training.  This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed 
Dictation  III  and  Typing  III.   Two  periods  are  required  for  this  work. 

Conversational  Spanish:  Two  distinctly  different  types  of  begin- 
ning Spanish  are  offered  this  semester — Conversational  Spanish  I,  wherein  the  major 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  learning  how  to  speak  the  language,  and  Spanish  I,  wherein 
the  grammatical  elements  are  emphasized.  These  elements  are  essential  in  order  to 
write  the  language  correctly. 

For  proper  sequence  of  commercial  subjects  the  following 
programs  are  suggested:  Secretarial  Training:  1st  semester — Typing  I,  Gregg  I  or 
Gallagher  Marsh  I,  English  I;  2nd  semester — Typing  II,  Gregg  II  or  Gallagher  Marsh 
II,  English  II;  3rd  semester — Typing  III,  Dictation  III,  Business  Spelling;  4th  semester — 
Secretarial  Training  (2  periods),  Business  Correspondence. 

Clerical  Training:  1st  semester — Bookkeeping  I,  Typing  I, 
Business  Arithmetic;  2nd  semester — Bookkeeping  II,  Typing  II,  English  I;  3rd  semester — 
Bookkeeping  III,  Comptometer  I,  English  II;  4th  semester — Bookkeeping  IV,  Office 
Machines,  Business  Correspondence. 

Scope  of  Americanization  Training 

Special  Courses — The  Americanization  classes  meet  the  needs 
of  foreign-born  adults  who  wish  to  learn  to  speak,  to  read,  and  to  write  English.  The 
course  which  is  offered  helps  the  students  to  gain  power  in  expressing  their  thoughts 
freely,  clearly,  and  directly  in  the  English  language.  The  instruction  leading  to  this 
language  ability  is  given  in  a  practical  and  useful  content,  so  that  the  students  are 
gaining  the  information  that  they  need  in  order  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  social, 
civic,  and  industrial  life  of  the  community. 

Americanization  I  is  for  beginners  in  English.  Students  gain  a 
knowledge  of  elementary  sentence  structure  and  of  the  vocabulary  for  which  they  have 
an  immediate  need.  Lessons  are  given  on  finding  their  way  about,  on  shopping,  on 
their  work,  and  on  other  activities  of  every  day  life.   Much  attention  is  given  to  correct 

pronunciation.    Written   work   covers 
Immigrants  at  Night  Class  in  English  the  writing  of  simple  sentences,  mes- 

sages, and  business  forms. 

Americanization  II.  Lessons  of  a 
practical  type  are  continued  as  the 
student's  command  of  English  is  still 
insufficient  to  meet  the  pressing  needs 
of  every  day  life.  In  addition  simple 
lessons  are  given  in  local  geography 
and  in  civics  related  to  the  students 
direct  contacts  with  agencies  of  the 
city,  state,  and  national  governments. 

Americanization  III.  Practical  les- 
sons of  increased  variety  and  difficulty 
are    given.     Current    events,     civics, 


Women  Enjoy  Class  in  Hammered  Metal 


biographies  of  famous  men,  and  places 
of  interest  in  California  are  topics  of 
study.  Drills  in  vocabulary  building,  on 
the  essentials  of  grammar,  and  in 
pronunciation  are  given.  Ease  in  the 
use  of  simple  sentences,  oral  and  writ- 
ten, is  developed. 

Americanization  IV.  In  addition 
to  the  type  of  work  already  listed, 
brief  study  is  given  to  outstanding 
events  in  American  history,  important 
characteristics  of  American  govern- 
ment, and  to  outstanding  geographi- 
cal facts.  Drills  in  grammatical  con- 
struction and  much  practice  in  con- 
versation develop  greater  fluency  and 
a  more  correct  speech. 

Americanization  V.  Material  for  advanced  classes  covers  a 
wide  range  of  interests.  It  includes  general  information,  history  and  civics,  science 
and  industry.  Students  gain  acquaintance  with  American  magazines  and  newspapers, 
and  with  the  work  of  some  American  and  English  writers.  Much  time  is  given  to  dis- 
cussion and  to  oral  reports.  Training  is  given  in  making  summaries  and  in  making 
outlines  for  oral  and  written  composition.  There  are  frequent  drills  on  the  essentials 
of  grammar  and  on  the  correction  of  pronunciation.  Upon  the  completion  of  this  course, 
students  are  qualified  to  enroll  in  high  school  courses. 

Naturalization  Class.  This  class  prepares  men  and  women  for 
the  court  examination  for  naturalization. 

Lip  Reading  Class.  Lip  reading  is  a  method  of  teaching  used 
for  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  by  which  a  person  so  afflicted  may  recognize  and 
interpret  the  visible  movements  of  the  lips  and  tongue  of  the  person  who  is  talking. 


Curriculum  Revision 

The  revision  of  courses  of  study  to  meet  the  present  needs  of  a 
changing  economic  and  social  society  is  to  be  the  problem  of  the  following  Curriculum 
Revision  Committee  for  1934-35: 

Junior  College — Ernest  Cummings,  Galileo  Evening  High  School; 
George  Brown,  Evening  High  School  of  Commerce;  Will  H.  Baker,  Humboldt  Evening 
High  School. 

Commercial  Courses — Emily  Chapuis,  Evening  High  School  of 
Commerce;  Gladys  Lorigan,  Galileo  Evening  High  School;  Naomi  Connolly,  Balboa 
Evening  High  School;  Harold  Mitchel,  Humboldt  Evening  High  School. 

Academic  Courses — Bruce  Painter,  Galileo  Evening  High  School; 
C.  Newport,  Balboa  Evening  High  School;  M.  Thomas,  Humboldt  Evening  High  School; 
Rose  Haslett,  Evening  High  School  of  Commerce. 

Industrial  Courses — C.  Mathieson,  Balboa  Evening  High  School; 
J.  Crocker,  Humboldt  Evening  High  School;  A.  Monteverde,  Polytechnic  Evening  High 
School;  J.  Lord,  Galileo  Evening  High  Shcool. 

Physical  Education — Thomas  De  Nike,  Galileo  Evening  High 
School;  H.  Lewis,  Balboa  Evening  High  School;  Leonard  Elder,  Humboldt  Evening  High 
School;  Leonora  Thompson,  Polytechnic  Evening  High  School. 

This  committee  will  work  with  Director  Gray  who  will  present 
their  findings  and  studies  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  through  Chief  Deputy 
Superintendent  A.  J.  Cloud  in  charge  of  curriculum  revision. 


Navigation  is  the  art  of  determining  one's  position  on  the 
earth's  surface  at  any  instant.  The  branch  of  the  art  of  solving  problems  of  position, 
direction,  and  distance  without  recourse  to  astronomy  is  generally  spoken  of  as  naviga- 
tion, while  that  branch  which  makes  use  of  astronomy  is  termed  nautical  astronomy. 
It  is  so  necessary  for  the  safe  and  accurate  transit  of  surface  and  air  craft  that  the 
government  requires  these  ships  to  carry  licensed  officers  who  have  passed  rigid  federal 
examinations  in  both  branches  of  navigation. 

For  a  score  of  years  the  Department  of  Education  has  conducted 
an  evening  navigation  school  at  the  Ferry  Building  preparing  men  to  take  the  examina- 
tions for  masters,  mates  and  pilots.  At  the  present  time  graduates  of  this  school  are 
officers  in  many  of  the  ships  operating  out  of  the  port  of  San  Francisco.  The  school  has 
graduated  many  yachtsmen,  aviators,  and  officers  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  who  were 
preparing  for  a  raise  in  grade.  A  fair  cross  section  of  how  the  students  apply  their 
navigation  may  be  taken  from  the  class  graduating  this  spring.  Two  are  running  to 
Australia,  one  to  Honolulu,  two  to  the  East  Coast  and  the  Orient,  one  to  Europe,  one 
to  the  Philippines,  one  in  the  San  Francisco  Light  Ship,  one  at  the  Alameda  Air  Port, 
and  one  on  his  way  for  a  flying  contract  in  the  Orient. 

This  particular  course  presents  a  teaching  problem  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  generally  met  in  the  average  class  room.  There  are  no  prerequisites, 
thus  a  beginning  class  may  include  college  graduates,  high  school  graduates,  and  men, 
generally  seamen,  who  have  had  very  little  education.  All  of  these  students  must  be 
brought  through  a  scientific  course,  which  is  highly  mathematical,  in  two  school  semesters. 

The  senior  class  makes  a  cruise  where  they  have  an  opportunity 
to  apply  the  class  theory.  Running  on  known  ranges  in  San  Francisco  Bay  they  correct  a 
compass  and  then  swing  ship  taking  bearings  of  the  sun  on  different  headings  in  order 
to  make  a  table  of  residual  deviations.  They  fix  the  ship's  position  by  cross  bearings, 
observe  the  sun  for  longitude,  compute  the  watch  time  of  local  apparent  noon,  and 
observe  the  sun  for  latitude  by  meridian  altitude  and  reduction  to  the  meridian. 

Although  four  classes  are  started  each  year,  there  is  always  a 
large  waiting  list.  These  classes  are  held  on  M-T-W-Th-F  evenings.  Captain  Lew  Spalding 
and  J.  H.  Moore  are  the  instructors. 

Entrants  and  Drop-Outs 

Evening  school  entrants  and  drop-outs  by  definite  weekly  periods 
are  shown  in  the  following  tables: 

During  the  fourteen  weeks  of  the  Fall  Term  new  students  have 
entered  and  regular  students  have  dropped  out  as  follows: 

Week                                           Entrants  Drop-Outs 

I  to  4 9067  819 

5  to  8 2197  1844 

9  to   1 2 789  1496 

13  and  1 4 297  1074 

Totals 12350  5233 

The  above  table  shows  the  turnover  in  evening  schools.  Of  the 
12,350  who  enrolled  in  evening  schools,  5233  or  42  percent  dropped  out.  Of  those 
who  enrolled,  4647  were  unemployed. 


BROAD  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

By  RAY  DAUGHERTY,  Director 

In  many  ways  the  year  has  been  one  of  progress  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Education.  The  personnel  of  teachers  in  the  high  schools  and  junior 
high  schools  made  many  experimental  trips  in  teaching  procedures  and  administrative 
methods,  some  of  which  produced  very  successful  results. 

Several  cooperative  enterprises  were  carried  out  during  the 
school  year.  The  first  of  these  was  in  response  to  a  request  from  the  State  Department, 
Division  of  Health  and  Physical  Education,  for  data  to  be  used  in  a  forthcoming  book, 
"Achievement  Scales  in  Physical  Education  for  Boys  and  Girls  in  Elementary  and  Junior 
High  Schools".  Teachers  from  Aptos,  Horace  Mann,  Everett  and  Laguna  Honda  carried 
out  the  necessary  tests  to  secure  the  data. 

The  Gommittee  on  National  Physical  Achievement  Standards  for 
Girls  requested  data  from  this  section  of  the  country  and  two  schools  worked  to  con- 
tribute the  material:  Monroe  school  with  350  girls  in  four  events  and  High  School  of 
Commerce  with   1300  girls  in  eight  events. 

Administrative  Changes  in  Central  Office 

An  experimental  kite  was  flown  in  the  fall  when  free  copies  of 
the  first  issue  of  the  San  Francisco  Physical  Education  Journal  were  distributed  at 
Teachers'  Institute.  So  favorably  was  the  project  received  that  regular  publication 
began  in  January.  It  is  hoped  that  this  sheet  will  perform  a  real  function  in  fostering 
the  good  will  and  morale  of  the  department  while  providing  information  of  profes- 
sional interest. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  administrative  changes 
within  the  central  office  improved  supervision  of  health  and  physical  education  activities 
in  the  primary  and  elementary  grades.  Many  schools  showed  an  enriched  program  as 
a  result  of  the  readjustment. 

Changes  caused  by  reconstruction  of  school  buildings  gave 
opportunity  to  high  school  teachers  to  demonstrate  resourcefulness  and  initiative  in 
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the  adaptation  of  their  program  to  new  situations.  In 
the  main,  this  opportunity  was  eagerly  grasped. 

The  delegates  to  the  annual  convention  of  the 
State  Association  of  Health,  Physical  Education  and 
Recreation  were  successful  in  bringing  the  next  con- 
vention to  San  Francisco  and  plans  are  under  way  to 
make  this  a  memorable  gathering. 

An  increasing  tendency  to  strengthen  the  intra- 
mural programs  in  athletics  was  noted  this  year.  This 
meant  less  emphasis  on  the  interschool  programs,  and 
participation  in  sports  and  games  by  a  larger  number 
of  boys  and  girls. 

Several  schools  shaped  their  program  so  that 
increased  attention  could  be  given  to  individual  develop- 
ment of  special  skills.  This  was  done  in  some  cases  by 
special  squads  after  school,  in  others  by  an  "interest 
selection"  in  certain  physical  education  periods. 

Much  interest  in  health  and  hygiene  resulted  in 
valuable  projects  in  various  schools.  In  one  school 
studies  in  nutrition  were  linked  up  with  the  school  cafe- 
teria and  the  local  P.  T.  A.  in  a  way  to  produce  better 
selection  of  foods  and  improved  dietary  habits. 

Textbook  on  Hygiene 

A  textbook  on  hygiene  was  adopted  and  used  for 
the  ninth  grade  in  junior  high  schools,  and  has  been  of 
great  value  in  providing  content  and  giving  direction 
to  the  program  of  health  instruction.  A  committee  of 
men  and  women  teachers  was  appointed  to  develop 
supplementary  material  in  first  aid  to  be  used  next 
year  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  hygiene. 

Better  methods  and  richer  content  marked  the 
work  with  restricted  pupils  in  some  schools.  Tuberculin 
skin  tests  were  carried  out  by  Board  of  Health  physi- 
cians in  some  schools  and  in  others  the  Dental  Hygienist 
inspected  the  mouths  of  all  pupils. 

Physicians  from  the  Board  of  Health  examined  in 
regular  schedule  a  greater  number  of  secondary 
students,  boys  and  girls,  than  ever  before.  A  number 
of  hygiene  talks  were  given  to  high  school  assemblies 
of  girls,  supplementing  the  regular  hygiene  teaching. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  both  the  Board  of  Health 
and  the  Recreation  Commission  gave  their  customary 
fine  cooperation  in  the  service  of  personnel  and  the 
use  of  facilities. 

The  Saturday  Corrective  Centers  at  Girls'  High 
School  and  at  St.  Luke's  Health  Center  were  very  suc- 
cessful in  operation.  The  latter  has  outgrown  its  quar- 
ters and  will  be  transferred  to  Balboa  High  School 
next  year. 

The  program  of  interschool  athletics  for  boys  in 
the  junior  high  schools  was  conducted  on  a  round-robin 


basis  is  various  school  gymnasiums  and  on  municipal  playgrounds.  Undue  emphasis 
on  winning  was  precluded  by  playing  no  ties  to  decide  championships.  The  building  of 
school  teams  through  interclass  competition  spread  the  benefits  of  the  program  more 
widely  than  in  the  past.  The  annual  track  and  field  meet  was  better  organized  and 
conducted  this  year  than  ever  before. 

Crew  rowing  at  Yacht  Harbor  drew  an  enrollment  of  over  1200; 
better  cooperative  arrangements  were  made  with  the  Sea  Scouts  in  regard  to  use  of 
equipment.  The  expected  transfer  of  base  from  Yacht  Harbor  to  Aquatic  Park,  and  the 
consequent  severance  of  immediate  contact  with  the  local  Sea  Scout  unit  will  mean  a 
greater  demand  upon  smaller  equipment.  Accordingly,  plans  were  made  to  have  the 
law  authorizing  disposal  of  material  no  longer  needed  by  the  Navy  amended  so  that 
schools  may  obtain  boats  and  boat  equipment.  The  convenience  of  access  and  sheltered 
water  provided  by  the  new  site  will  cause  a  great  increase  of  interest  in  crew  rowing. 

Athletic  Programs  at  School  Assemblies 

Many  programs  were  given  for  school  assemblies,  open  house 
affairs  and  for  help  of  needy  children.   The  last  of  these,  which  high  school  and  junior 
high  school  teachers  of  physical  education  conducted,  was  the  Spring  Sports  Classic. 
Detailed  reports  on  junior  high  school  athletics,  Saturday  morn- 
ing corrective  centers,  and  rowing  are  appended. 

The  Book  says,  "A  prophet  is  not  without  honor,  save  in  his 
own  country,  and  in  his  own  house".  So  may  we  write  it  down,  without  irreverence,  of 
many  teachers  on  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  staff  who  work  among  us  and 
have  won  distinction  as  athletes. 

There  were  numerous  colorful  incidents  to  enliven  the  careers 
of  the  athletic  pedagogues  and  some  of  them  received  significant  titles  or  descriptive 
characterizations.  For  example,  John  F.  Brady  is  still  known  as  "King"  Brady  of  baseball 
fame.  He  played  for  U.  C.  in  the  last  game  of  a  series  between  U.  C.  and  Stanford, 
winning  the  game  with  a  home  run  in  the  seventeenth  inning.  Elmer  Boyden  of  John 
Swett  School  was  known  as  the  "one  man  track  team"  for  his  feat  of  winning  third 
place  for  the  Vallejo  High  School  in  the  National  Interscholastic  Meet  at  Chicago  in 
192 1 ,  with  a  total  of  15  points. 

Athletes  on  Administrative  Staff 
In  a  town  vs.  town  baseball  game  between  Williams  and  Flagstaff, 
W.  E.  Hester  of  Galileo  High  School  won  his  own  game  as  he  punched  out  a  home 
run  with  the  bases  full. 

Miss  May  E.  Schou  of  Presidio  Junior  High  School  performed 
two  meritorious  aquatic  feats  in  swimming  the  Golden  Gate  and  in  negotiating  the 
swim  around  the  Seal  Rocks. 

Deputy  Superintendent  D.  P.  Hardy,  in  addition  to  a  successful 
four  year  collegiate  record  in  varsity  crew  and  football,  won  the  Crowell  National 
Trophy  for  1933-34  for  army  rifle  at  600  yards,  the  highest  recorded  score  for  this 
match.  He  is  also  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  Border  Service  and  World  War,  and  is 
now  Lieut.-Colonel  of  the  250th  Coast  Artillery,  California  National  Guard. 

Deputy  Superintendent  J.  C.  McGlade  has  a  unique  record  of 
four  years  as  a  college  football  guard,  playing  every  minute  of  every 
game  in  that  period. 

Chief  Deputy  Superintendent  A.  J.  Cloud  was 
a  star  member  of  the  volunteer  firemen  who  did  not  "give  'em  the  axe  , 
but  first  took  it  away  in  a  memorable  San  Francisco  to  Berkeley  marathon. 
Deputy  Superintendent  W.  C.  Nolan  was  widely 
known  on  the  Pacific  Coast  as  a  University  of  California  and  Olympic 
Club  champion  boxer  and  wrestler. 


RECORD  SYSTEM  FOR  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 

By  HOWARD   McDONALD,   Director 

URING  the  year  1933-1934  the  Bureau  of  Personnel  was  given  the 
responsibility  for  setting  the  correct  salary  rating  of  each  teacher 
whose  appointment,  reassignment  or  transfer  required  such  action. 
In  order  to  furnish  the  basic  data  for  setting  these  salaries  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Bureau  com- 
pleted a  new  set  of  record  cards — one  for  each  teacher — showing, 
among  other  data,  the  salary  rate  as  determined  for  each  teacher  in  service  by  the 
Board  during  the  school  year  of  1931-1932  on  the  basis  of  official  verification  of  all 
teaching  and  other  acceptable  experience,  both  before  and  after  appointment  to 
the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools. 
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Record  of  Progressive  Courses  Studied  by  Teachers  in   Department 

Moreover,  the  assignment  to  the  Bureau  of  a  new  employee 
in  place  of  one  who  retired  resulted  in  an  improved  realignment  of  its  functions  among 
the  five  Civil  Service  employees  on  assignment  thereto.  The  major  activities  of  the 
Bureau  may  be  grouped  under  three  main  heads: 

I.     Professional  and  Service  Record 

(a)  A  record  card,  known  as  a  history  card,  was  maintained 
for  each  teacher  in  service,  showing  the  training,  certification  and  experience  before 
appointment,  and  on  which  is  recorded,  as  they  occur,  all  resolutions  of  the  Board 
affecting  status,  salary  and  assignments  since  entering  the  Department. 

(b)  A  folder  was  maintained  for  each  teacher  employed  in 
the  schools  in  which  are  filed  all  papers  relating  to  training,  experience,  success  and 
status  and  also  all  official  correspondence  relating  to  that  teacher. 

(c)  Every  probationary  teacher,  immediately  following  appoint- 
ment, was  given  a  health  examination  and  was  notified  by  letter  of  the  results. 

(d)  All  teachers  who  were  completing  the  probationary  period 
of  three  years  and  who  were  to  be  acted  upon  for  permanent  tenure  in  their  respective 
positions,  were  listed  and  a  copy  was  given  to  each  deputy  concerned.  These  persons 
were  sent  for  another  health  examination  before  they  were  considered  for  permanency. 

(e)  All  leaves  of  absence,  transfers,  marriages,  retirements, 
resignations,  deaths  and  discontinuances  of  service  were  entered  on  the  history  cards 
of  the  teachers  concerned,  as  shown  in  the  Board  minutes. 

(f)  In  December  and  April,  when  reports  on  the  success  of 
certain  groups  of  teachers  are  due,  a  careful  check  was  kept  to  see  that  all  such  reports 
were  received  and  were  in  proper  form,  especially  in  the  case  of  teachers  who  were 
nearing  the  end  of  their  probationary  period. 

II.     Day  to  Day  Substitute  Work 

Applications  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Personnel  for  substitute 
work  during  the  school  year  1933-1934:  Senior  High  School,  187;  Elementary  and 
Junior  High  School,  155. 

The  applicants  for  such  work  were  divided  into  the  following 
groups,  the  preference  being  given  to  applicants  in  the  order  of  the  groups:  Group  I, 
Displaced  Probationers.  (Teachers  who  had  been  on  probation  and  whose  services  have 
been  discontinued);  Group  2,  Eligibles.  (Those  teachers  who  had  passed  the  competitive 
examinations  and  gained  a  place  on  the  eligible  list,  but  have  not  yet  been  assigned  as 
probationers);  Group  3,  Evening  School.    (Probationary  or  permanent  evening  school 


teachers,  unemployed  during  the  day  and  having  one  to  five  evenings  per  week;  Group 
4,  Supplementary  List.  (Those  teachers  who  took  the  competitive  examination  and  whose 
names  appeared  on  the  supplementary  list);  Group  5,  Unemployed  List.  (All  local 
unemployed  teachers  whose  names  do  not  appear  on  any  list  and  who  were  qualified 
to  teach). 

The  substitute  work  was  handled  as  follows:  Calls  for  substitutes 
were  received  in  the  Bureau  of  Personnel,  either  from  the  principal  or  the  absent  teacher, 
usually  between  7:45  and  8:30  A.  M.,  and  immediately  a  teacher  was  selected  from  the 
above  groups  and  communicated  with  by  telephone  and  directed  to  the  school  requiring 
the  substitute. 

A  daily  record  sheet  was  kept  showing  the  schools  in  which 
absence  occurred,  the  name  and  grade  of  the  absent  teacher,  and  the  name  of  the 
substitute.  In  addition  to  this,  a  record  sheet  was  kept  for  each  substitute  teacher 
showing  the  number  of  calls  she  received  during  the  term;  the  school  and  the  name  of 
the  teacher  for  whom  she  substituted. 

On  the  last  teaching  day  of  each  month  the  substitute  brought 
her  claim  for  salary  to  the  Bureau  of  Personnel,  where  it  was  checked  against  her  record 
sheet  and  then  turned  over  to  the  Accounting  Department  for  payment. 

When  a  substitute  had  served  five  consecutive  school  days  or 
more  in  one  school,  the  principal  was  required  to  send  in  an  efficiency  report  on  the 
substitute  teacher.  The  standard  for  rating  was  the  same  as  that  used  on  the  regular 
efficiency  report  form. 

III.     Certification  of  Teachers 

Recommended  to  the  Board  of  Education  for 

Men             Women  Total 

Secondary  Certificates 10                    27  37 

Junior  High  Certificates 3                    24  27 

Elementary  Certificates 33  33 

Kindergarten-Primary  Certificates 6  6 

Special  Certificates II                     15  26 

Administration  Certificates 2                      5  7 

Supervision  Certificates 2  2 

26  112  138 

Renewals  of  Certificates: 

Secondary. 17                    35  52 

Junior  High I                      8  9 

Elementary 79  79 

Kindergarten-Primary... 6  6 

Special 20                    13  33 

Administration _ 8                      7  15 

Supervision _ I                      7  8 

47  155  202 


ART  IMPORTANT  IN  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM 


By  AARON  ALTMANN,  Director 


From  the  kindergarten  to,  and  including,  the  senior  high  school, 
art  has  its  well  defined  place  in  the  curriculum  of  our  school  system. 

In  the  kindergarten-primary,  and  in  the  elementary  grades, 
beyond  those  first  three  years,  we  find  art  vitalizing  and  infusing  every  subject  of  the 
curriculum  with  those  elements  of  art  which  are  termed  creative  expression. 

What  a  thrill  our  citizens  would  get  if  they  could  but  have  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  child  of  tender  years  in  the  classroom,  either  before  his  paint- 
ing easel  or  in  front  of  a  large  sheet  of  paper  pinned  to  the  blackboard  or  wall,  illustrating 
a  story  or  something  he  has  seen  and  experienced,  or  giving  free  vent  to  his  fancy. 
Anybody  witnessing  such  a  scene,  where,  in  the  activity  program,  all  the  children  are 
participating,  would  look  on  in  amazement  to  see  the  things  they  accomplish.  Some  are 
boldly  painting  with  long-handled  ordinary  fitch  brushes,  putting  down  with  broad 
vigorous  strokes  in  calcimine  colors,  landscapes,  people,  animals,  ships,  automobiles, 
aircraft — all  in  most  interesting  arrangement  within  the  limits  of  a  large  rectangle.  In 
other  words,  here,  on  visiting  the  classroom,  people  would  find  unity  of  action,  self- 
confidence  and  childish  freedom — all  in  all,  as  in  all  pure  art,  an  expression  of  feeling. 
It  continues,  yes,  even  beyond  these  first  years,  none  knows  exactly  how,  like  the 
unfolding  of  a  flower. 

In  the  intermediate  and  upper  grades  of  our  elementary  schools 
the  art  work  is  integrated  with  every  subject  of  the  curriculum,  including  the  extra- 
curricular activities.  In  all  of  it  we  find  those  elements  of  art  which  we  term  creative 
expression,  drawing  and  design,  becoming  most  essential  in  helping  to  advance  education. 
In  other  words,  art  in  our  schools  is  always  a  real  and  vital  force  in  the  lives  of  the  pupils. 

Mrs.  Lydia-Fuller  Largent,  Supervisor  of  Art,  with  the  teachers  and 
principals  of  the  elementary  schools,  has  devoted  this  past 
year  to  broadening  the  field  of  art  expression  to  include 
inspirations  and  observations  gained  outside  of  the  classroom 
as  well  as  those  gained  during  the  pursuance  of  the  problems 
of  a  chosen  unit  of  work. 

Progress  in  art  has  been  judged  by 
what  the  child  gains  in  the  classroom  of  aesthetic  apprecia- 
tion and  how  much  of  that  appreciation  he  carries  into  his 
home  life.  Then  upon  the  other  hand  he  has  been  encouraged 
to  express  in  the  classroom  reactions  to  his  observations, 
experiences  and  impressions  gained  in  his  out-of-school  life. 

Neighborhood  appreciation  has  been 
a  factor  in  this  development  and  a  most  enthusiastic  begin- 
ning has  been  made  in  out-of-door  study.  Rare  evidences  of 
beauty  have  been  discovered  in  almost  every  neighborhood 
in  the  city.  In  many  cases  parks  and  other  interesting  localities 
have  been  so  close  to  the  schools  that  an  occasional  lesson 
in  the  open  has  been  possible.  At  other  times  the  view  from 
the  school  windows  themselves  have  provided  inspirational 
material.   Sometimes  the  beauty  interpreted  was  of  the  sand 


'Self  Confidence  and  Childish  Freedom" 


dunes,  the  ocean,  the  beaches,  cliffs,  the  trees,  lakes, 
animals  of  the  park  and  zoo,  a  hilltop,  an  humble 
cottage  among  the  trees,  the  bay,  the  bridges  of  the 
bay  in  the  progress  of  construction,  factories  of  the 
industrial  section,  in  fact  every  thing  in  the  neigh- 
borhood that  has  had  bearing  upon  beauty  has  been 
searched  for  and  studied. 

This  broadening  horizon  of  the  art  has  had 
several  definite  outcomes.  First,  it  has  given  the 
children  a  more  spontaneous  expression  that  has  re- 
flected itself  in  the  interpretations  suggested  by  the 
unit  of  work.  For  an  example — after  a  child  had 
sketched  and  studied  trees  in  the  open  there  was  a 
decided  improvement  in  his  interpretation  of  trees, 
wherever  he  represented  them. 

Second,  this  study  has  built  up  a  consciousness  of 
the  beauty  there  is  in  the  changes  of  the  climatic 
conditions,  the  clouds,  the  wind,  the  fog,  the  rain. 

Third,  a  development  of  an  awareness  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  beauty  there  is  to  be  found  in  the 
humble  things  in  nature,  the  beauty  that  abounds  in 
growing  weeds  or  a  simple  home  amidst  a  flower 
garden. 

Enthusiasm  For  Sketching 

Fourth,  there  has  been  a  noticeable  enthusiasm 
for  independent  sketching  out-of-doors.  In  one  in- 
stance the  walls  of  an  auditorium  during  Public  Edu- 
cation Week  were  completely  covered  with  sketches 
made  by  the  children  of  that  school  outside  of  school 
hours  and  entirely  independent  of  any  teacher,  over  a 
period  of  two  weeks.  Some  of  these  sketches  had 
remarkable  feeling  and  unique  rendering.  One  was 
entitled  "The  Sand  Dunes  by  Moonlight"  and  was  made 
from  a  window  of  the  child's  home. 

In  another  school  in  a  fourth  grade  one  child  has 
organized  a  group  of  children  whose  "hobby"  is 
sketching.  After  school  and  on  week-ends  these  little 
people  spend  many  hours,  if  we  can  judge  by  the 
results,  in  the  enjoyment  of  beauty. 

Fifth,  the  art  period  is  looked  forward  to  with 
eager  anticipation  by  every  child  in  the  class.  This 
has  been  but  partial  proof  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
art  in  carrying  over  into  the  out-of-school  life  of 
the  child. 

The  study  groups  in  art  that  have  been  conducted 
in  this  department  for  elementary  teachers  for  the  past 
fouryears  have  continued  enthusiastically  overthis  past 
year.  One  hundred  teachers  were  granted  certificates 
of  accomplishment  over  that  period.  A  new  group  was 
added  in  the  spring  which  afforded  the  teachers  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  themselves  in  line,  form,  and 
color  as  children  express  themselves  with  the  teachers. 


The  organization  of  these  study  groups  has  proved  a  great  source 
of  inspiration  to  the  teachers  and  has  been  a  successful  means  of  fostering  enthusiasm 
in  a  large  number  of  schools. 

Trips  to  worthwhile  art  exhibitions  have  been  encouraged  and 
many  classes  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  and  have  visited  in 
whole  or  in  part. 

The  California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  has  contributed 
to  the  out-of-school  program  by  organizing  gallery  tours  for  children  of  the  elementary 
grades  which  have  been  widely  attended. 

Although  teachers  may  take  children  to  the  Palace  during  school 
hours  and  have  the  advantage  of  the  company  of  a  docent,  the  regular  tours  have  been 
a  Saturday  morning  activity  during  the  past  school  year  and  were  conducted  by  a 
leader  from  the  gallery  staff. 

The  contacts  with  exhibitions,  out-of-door  sketching  and  study 
groups  have  created  in  both  teachers  and  children  a  live  interest  in  other  exhibitions  in 
private  galleries  throughout  the  city.  The  managers  of  these  galleries  and  the  exhibitors 
have  been  most  interested  to  have  the  children  visit  and  have  attempted  to  give  them  an 
understanding  of  the  interpretations  of  the  different  artists. 

Four  exhibitions  of  work  from  grades  four  to  eight  inclusive  were 
held  during  the  school  year,  two  at  the  East- West  Gallery,  one  in  the  summer  of  1933, 
and  the  other  in  the  spring  of  1934.  Another  was  held  in  the  spring  of  1934  at  the 
California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  featuring  aesthetic  interpretations  of  impres- 
sions gained  out-of-doors.  At  the  same  time,  the  fourth  was  held  at  the  de  Young 
Memorial  Museum  in  Golden  Gate  Park.  This  group  of  drawings  featured  interpretations 
and  impressions  gained  through  the  study  of  the  unit  of  work. 

Conference  With  Teachers  and  Principals 

The  Supervisor  of  Art  has  visited  every  elementary  school  and 
approximately  every  class  at  least  once  during  the  school  year.  About  thirty-five  group 
conferences  with  both  teachers  and  principals  have  been  held  in  schools  following  a 
visit  to  all  of  the  classrooms.  These  conferences  have  dealt  with  a  discussion  of  the  aims, 
attitudes,  and  procedures  of  the  art  lesson.  About  forty-five  conferences  of  a  similar 
nature  have  been  held  in  the  office  of  the  supervisor  to  discuss  generally  plans,  accom- 
plishments, and  procedures. 

In  our  junior  high  schools,  the  work  of  students  taking  the  elective 
courses  in  art  presents  very  definite  evidence  that 
what  has  been  done  by  these  boys  and  girls  shows  a 
definite  development  of  their  knowledge  in  the 
practical  ways  of  dress,  home,  civic  and  other  prac- 
tical art  problems.  All  of  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
children  have  been  directed  along  proper  lines,  and 
taught  the  kind  of  art  that  functions  in  every-day  life. 
During  this  term,  one  of  the  outstanding  successes 
resulting  from  art  training  given  students  who 
elected  art  as  one  of  their  studies,  has  been  the  part 
played  in  some  of  the  stage  productions.  I  have  in 
mind  particularly  the  operetta  Chonita  given  at  the 
Presidio  Junior  High  School.  In  the  stage  sets  and 
in  the  costuming  there  was  definitely  exemplified 
that  the  students  who  had  participated  in  this  art 
project  had  gained  ample  experience  in  their  knowl- 
edge of  art  structure — showing  excellent  application 
of  everything  that  was  good  in  line,  areas,  tones  and 


colors,   built  up   by  choice   and   arrangement  of  all   that  appeared   within  the   pro- 
scenium arch. 

In  the  senior  high  schools  much  progress  has  been  made  in  quick 
sketching  from  the  draped  human  figure.  This  work  is  conducted  in  most  of  our  high 
school  art  classes  where,  students  take  turns,  for  a  short  duration  of  time  during  the  art 
period,  posing  for  their  fellow  students  in  classes  where  they  themselves  are  enrolled. 
While  many  of  these  quick,  spontaneous  drawings  are  interesting  in  themselves,  the 
greatest  good  comes  in  the  application  of  this  work  to  costume  design  and  illustrations 
for  school  journals,  as  well  as  being  helpful  in  the  making  of  posters. 

At  different  times  during  the  year,  posters,  in  great  number, 
were  done  by  students  for  the  Community  Chest  Appeal,  School  Bonds  Election, 
P.  T.  A.  Annual  State  Session,  Humane  Education  and  Winter  Sports  Poster  Contest. 
The  latter  sponsored  by  the  Winter  Sports  Committee  of  the  California  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  The  announcement  of  this  last-named  competition  was  received  with 
much  enthusiasm  in  our  secondary  schools  and  results  were  most  gratifying.  In  the  final 
judgment  thirty-nine  posters  were  submitted  to  a  jury  of  three  of  San  Francisco's  well 
known  artists  in  the  field  of  art  applied  to  practical  purposes.  The  judges  of  this  contest 
awarded  the  first  prize  for  boys  to  Ernest  Brede  of  Galileo  High  School  and  the  first 
prize  for  girls  was  given  to  Ellen  Jansen  of  Mission  High  School.  The  prize  in  each  case 
was  a  free  trip,  over  a  week-end,  to  Yosemite  Valley  with  all  expenses  paid.  The  teacher 
of  the  girls  was  included  in  the  trip  as  had  been  provided  for  in  the  rules  governing  this 
competition.  All  posters  submitted  in  this  competition  were  placed  on  display  in  a 
down-town  department  store,  where  they  were  shown  for  a  period  of  ten  days. 

Provision  For  Craft  Work  and  Color  Study 

Our  high  school  course  of  study  in  art,  today,  provides  amply 
for  craft  work  as  well  as  for  drawing,  design,  and  color  study.  Whether  it  be  metal  art, 
tooled  leather,  modeling  or  the  designing  and  cutting  of  a  linoleum  block — "fine  art" 
and  the  art  of  any  of  these  crafts  are  correlated.  This  helps  to  make  "fine  art"  more 
effective,  and  any  article  designed  and  made  in  any  of  the  crafts  more  artistic.  Detached 
book  coverings,  designed  and  made  in  tooled  leather,  have  been  among  the  numerous 
articles  of  utility  that  students  worked  up  in  this  material.  Not  until  the  term  just  ended, 
did  any  high  school  that  offered  leather  craft,  find  it  possible  to  extend  the  making  of 
this  particular  product  to  bookbinding  proper,  where  the  book  or  magazine  would  have 
to  be  sewed,  boards  prepared,  head  bands  made,  edges  colored  or  gilded,  go  through 
the  whole  process  of  making  a  strong  and  beautiful,  bound  volume,  including  decoration 
in  mosaic  and  gold  tooling.  It  was  through  funds  provided  by  the  student  body  of  Poly- 
technic High  School  that  the  art  department  of  that  school  was  enabled  to  purchase  the 
necessary  equipment  which  would  make  it  possible  for  a  student  to  take  bookbinding 
for  the  first  time  in  connection  with  the  work  in  tooled  leather  and  design — a  quite 
logical  development. 

Stage  equipment  in  our  newer  high  school  buildings  has  done 
much  to  help  foster  a  greater  interest  in  the  study  of  stagecraft  provided  for  in  our 
course  of  study  in  art.  Much  was  done  this  year  where,  students  in  stagecraft,  costume 
design,  and  boys  taking  shop  work — all  in  collaboration  with  the  English  department  of 
the  school,  have  in  a  number  of  instances  produced  stage  sets,  and  all  properties 
needed  for  the  play,  quite  comparable  to  the  very  good  products  of  this  nature  by 
professional  workers  in  the  craft. 

Students  taking  art  in  our  high  schools  took  three  out  of  eight 
prizes  in  a  nation-wide  cartoon  contest,  the  results  of  which  were  announced  in  June 
of  this  year,  by  the  National  Education  Association.  The  winners  were  James  Zootis,  art 
student  at  Mission  High  School,  Frances  Riedy,  Galileo  High  School,  and  Joe  Donlin, 
Polytechnic  High  School.  Selections  were  made  from  more  than  200  cartoons  submitted 
by  41  high  schools  in  18  states.    In  a  letter  to  the  Director  of  Art,  Mr.  Belmont  Farley, 


Assistant  Director,  Division  of  Publications  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  says:  "We  congratulate  you  upon 
the  fine  cartoon  work  which  the  students  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco High  Schools  submitted." 

In  addition  to  the  three  first  prizes, 
cartoons  by  Gus  Giron  and  Lloyd  White,  art  students  at 
Mission  High  School,  were  selected  for  inclusion  in  the 
Yearbook  issued  by  the  National   Education  Association. 

During  the  spring  term  a  very 
interesting  project  was  suggested  for  students  enrolled 
in  a  modeling  class  at  Mission  High  School.  They  were  to 
model   in   clay,   a   medallion   in    relief  of  about  eighteen 

inches  in  diameter,  to  fit  into  a  shallow  sunken  space  left  in  the  north  wall  of  the  audi- 
torium of  the  Presidio  Junior  High  School  by  the  architect  when  the  building  was 
designed,  so  as  to  provide  something  that  would  fit  into  this  space  to  balance  a  similar 
given  area  occupied  by  a  clock  on  the  opposite  wall.  The  subject  suggested  for  this 
piece  of  modeling  was  a  panther,  the  insignia  recently  adopted  by  the  student  body 
of  the  school  mentioned.  These  high  school  students  produced  some  very  interesting 
designs  and  from  their  clay  originals,  a  number  were  selected  for  casting  in  plaster, 
the  latter  work  also  done  by  them.  As  soon  as  schools  reconvene,  one  of  these  that  have 
been  put  in  plaster,  will  be  selected  and  put  into  the  space  which  already  awaits  it. 
This  modeled  work  in  relief  gives  additional  evidence  that  our  art  courses  are  as  practical 
as  they  are  effective  in  developing  art  appreciation. 


Close  Relationship  Between  Schools  and  Art  Centers 

A  much  closer  relationship  has  been  established  between  our 
schools  and  the  city's  two  museums  during  this  school  year.  The  educational  staff  of 
the  California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  the  M.  H.  de  Young  Memorial 
Museum  have  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  our  teachers  and  students. 


"Surprise  Symphony" — Drawn  by  8A  Pupil 
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EMERGENCY  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

By  A.  J.  CLOUD,  Chief  Deputy  Superintendent 


OWARD  the  beginning  of  the  year  1934  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Honorable  Vierling  Kersey,  invited  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Board  of  Education  to  participate  in  a  plan  through  which  op- 
portunities would  be  afforded  unemployed  teachers  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood in  their  chosen  profession.  The  plan  was  described  chiefly  in 
terms  of  a  morale-building  program.  The  Board  acceded  to  the  re- 
quest and  entered  into  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  the  state  educational  authorities. 
The  program  was  immediately  launched  and  has  continued  in  operation  to  the  present 
moment. 

The  emergency  educational  program  centers  at  Washington 
where  it  is  under  direction  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education.  Dr.  L.  R.  Alderman, 
specialist  in  adult  education  is  in  charge,  working  in  conjunction  with  Harry  Hopkins, 
Federal  relief  administrator.  In  California  the  program  is  administered  through  the 
State  Department  of  Education  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  George  C.  Mann.  In  San 
Francisco,  Chief  Deputy  Superintendent  A.  J.  Cloud  and  Robert  F.  Gray,  director  of 
research,  are  responsible  for  administration  of  the  program.  Under  them,  Arthur  H. 
Chamberlain  heads  an  administrative  and  clerical  force  consisting  of  eight  persons 
together  with  four  supervisors  in  the  field.  The  headquarters  are  maintained  in  the 
Civic  Auditorium. 

The  Emergency  Educational  Program  in  San  Francisco  has  165 
teachers  at  work  as  of  November  I,  1934.  These  heretofore  unemployed  teachers  have 
been  taken  from  the  SERA  registration  lists  and  are  conducting  classes  for  adults 
throughout  the  city.  Additional  teachers  are  being  placed  daily.  They  are  paid  from 
an  earmarked  fund,  administered  through  the  State  Department  of  Education.  The 
total  number  of  classes  held  is  424.  Some  of  these  classes  overlap  so  that  a  class 
convening  in  the  forenoon  may  continue  into  the  afternoon  period.  On  this  basis  there 
are  53  morning  classes,  152  afternoon  classes,  and  263  evening  classes  conducted  in 
101  centers.  These  centers  or  meeting  places  include  the  headquarters  of  prominent 
societies  and  clubs,  community  centers,  studios,  social  centers,  labor  halls,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  other  like  institutions. 

A  wide  variety  of  work  is  offered  in  the  424  classes,  ranging  from 
fundamentals  in  the  academic  field  to  technical  and  vocational  subjects.  There  are 
classes  in  English  composition,  vocabulary  building,  literary  appreciation,  journalism, 
creative  writing,  the  short  story,  public  speaking,  current  events,  drama,  stage  craft, 
drawing,  art  appreciation,  design,  interior  decoration,  history,  civics,  literacy  and 
Americanization,  English  to  foreigners,  mathematics,  lip  reading,  navigation,  marine 
engineering,  economics,  labor  problems,  vocal  and  instrumental  music  including  voice 
culture,  music  appreciation,  orchestra,  dancing,  physical  education,  gymnasium,  swim- 
ming, golf,  bridge,  visual  education,  vocational  education,  shop  work,  sewing,  home- 
making,  photography,  vocational  adjustment  and  a  long  list  besides  given  in  classes, 
groups,  forums  and  lecture  combinations. 

While  the  placing  of  unemployed  teachers  in  positions  of  pro- 
ductive activity  is  a  fundamental  issue,  nevertheless  the  raising  of  professional  standards 
is  also  important.  The  results  secured  in  the  Emergency  Educational  classes  show 
constant  improvement.  The  academic  training  and  professional  experience  of  many 
of  the  teachers  is  of  exceedingly  high  grade.  Many  hold  degrees  from  leading  uni- 
versities. The  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  are  reflected  in  fine  spirit  and  increased  morale. 


PROGRESS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 


By  EUGENE  S.  CARNIGLIA,  Director 


'HE  several  shop  equipments  and  the  general  material  properties  of 
the  Industrial  Arts  department  are  in  excellent  condition.  A  splen- 
did spirit  of  cooperation  and  progress  prevails  among  the  teaching 
staff;  a  number  of  the  teachers  have  been  pursuing  extension  and 
summer  courses  for  self-improvement  and  to  extend  the  scope  of 
their  credentials.  The  work  accomplished  by  the  students  in  the 
several  school  shops  has  been  frequently  commented  upon  as  being 
very  effectively  performed  and  most  practical  in  character. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  note  at  this  time,  on  the  eve  of  my 
retirement,  the  progress  and  growth  of  the  Industrial  Arts  field  in  our  schools,  dating 
from  my  appointment  as  director,  to  the  present  time. 

The  department  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  Term,  1920,  con- 
sisted of  a  number  of  so  called  "Manuai  Training  Laboratories"  providing  instruction  in 
"bench  woodwork",  hand  tools  only,  for  7th  and  8th  grade  boys.  The  general  program 
provided  for  one  recitation  per  week  for  each  class;  7th  grades  I  1/2  hours,  8th  grade 
2  hours;  except  in  the  three  "Intermediate"  schools,  to-wit:  Crocker,  Hamilton,  and 
Horace  Mann;  forerunners  of  the  junior  high  school  movement. 

Growth  of  Organization 

Each  of  these  had  two  "Laboratories"  and  a  somewhat  expanded 
program  relative  to  the  regular  grammar  school.  In  each  of  these  some  effort  had  been 
made  to  introduce  a  very  elementary  type  of  sheet  metal  and  copper  work  but  the  results 
were  disappointing;  probably  because  of  the  woodwork  atmosphere,  inadequate  equip- 
ment and  teacher  limitations.    In  every  case  the  teachers  were  primarily  woodworkers. 

The  Horace  Mann  was  the  first  of  these  schools  to  be  housed  in 
a  new  building  (its  present  quarters)  and  organized  to  function  fully  as  a  modern  junior 
high  school,  with  7th,  8th  and  9th  grades,  in  the  Fall  of  1923.  The  several  shop  equip- 
ments were  completed  in  the  Spring  of  1924. 

The  Industrial  Arts  Department,  Fall  Term,  1920 

Number  of  Shops 27 

Number  of  Schools  served 40 

Number  of  Teachers 27 

Number  of  Pupils  participating  (Boys)  (approximately) ...4908 

The  Polytechnic  High  School, 
then  the  only  high  school  offering 
shop  courses,  was  not  a  part  of  the 
industrial  arts  department. 

Teaching  Staff  Activities 

For  several  years  past  as  in- 
dicated in  my  previous  reports  the 
several  shop  groups  of  the  teach- 
ing staff,  junior  and  senior  high 
schools,  and  the  director  have  been 
working  on  the  several  shop  courses 
in  an  effort  to  establish  a  more 
unified  teaching  procedure  in  each 
of  the  several  groups. 

During  this  study,  two  different 


Class  In  Woodworking  in  Junior  High  School 


Units  of  the  Department 

Elementary  Schools 
7th  and  8th  Grade  (Boys) 
Number  of  Shops 15 

Number  of  Schools  served 24 

Number  of  Teachers  (per  school)....       7  4/5 

Number  of  Pupils  participating. 2034 

(Approximately) 

Junior  High  Schools 

Number  of  Schools 10 

Number  of  Teachers 47* 

Number  of  Shops 5 1 

(Including  M.  D.  Rooms) 

Number  of  Pupils  participating. 6150 

(Approximately) 
*7  of  these  are  teaching  one  or  more  classes 
in  the  academic  division. 

Senior  High  Schools 
Number  of  Schools  having  shops....       4 

Number  of  Teachers 23 

Number  of  Shops 23 

Number  of  Pupils  participating 3262 

(Being  51  per  cent  of  total  Boy  Enrollment) 

Shop  Activities  Represented 

Elementary  Woodwork,  hand  tools  only, 
7th  and  8th  grades. 

Mill-Cabinet  Work,  machine  processes 
and  operations,  junior  and  senior  high 
schools. 

Sheet  Metal  Work,  junior  high  schools. 

Printing,  junior  high  schools. 

Pattern  Making,  senior  high  schools. 

Machine  Shop  (introductory),  junior  high 
schools. 

Machine  Shop  (advanced),  senior  high 
schools. 

Electrical  Work  (introductory),  junior  high 
schools. 

Electrical  Work  (advanced),  senior  high 
schools. 

Auto  Work  (introductory),  junior  high 
schools. 

Auto  Repair,  senior  high  schools. 

Foundry  Work,  Polytechnic  school  only. 

Forge  Work,  as  a  separate  and  distinct 
course,  Polytechnic  school  only. 

Acetylene  Welding,  supplementary  to 
Auto  Shops,  senior  high  schools. 

Forge  Work,  supplementary  to  Machine 
Shops,  senior  and  junior  high  schools. 


teacher  groups  have  met  in  my  office  each  week  for  discussion;  the  various  groups 
rotating  so  as  to  give  each  group  a  sufficient  interval  to  prepare  their  material. 

This  was  in  no  sense  an  attempt  to  develop  new  courses  of  study; 
but  rather  an  organized  effort  in  accord  with  page  9,  sections  7  and  8,  Curriculum 
Bulletin  No.  206,  Senior  High  Schools,  and  likewise  treating  the  several  "Topical  out- 
lines" set  forth  in  Curriculum  Bulletin  No.  101,  Junior  High  Schools. 

As  an  aid  in  establishing  the  motive,  and  to  provide  the  necessary 
background  of  understanding  among  the  teachers,  the  first  two  or  three  meetings  were 
largely  devoted  to  this  purpose.  Certain  explanatory  and  basic  ideas  as  set  forth  in 
sheets  I,  2,  and  3,  attached  as  a  part  of  this  report,  were  presented  by  the  director, 
duly  discussed  and  copies  distributed  to  each  of  the  several  members  of  the  groups, 
as  a  guide  for  the  study.  Following  these  preliminary  meetings,  satisfactory  lists  of 
"projects"  were  developed  and  adopted  by  each  group,  as  the  first  step  in  our  pro- 
cedure. Following  this  development  each  teacher  was  asked  to  make  an  individual 
study  of  his  "projects"  and  present  in  writing  at  the  following  meeting  or  meetings,  his 
lesson  plans  for  each  of  the  projects  comprising  the  course;  each  assignment  being 
prefaced  by  needed  explanation  and  discussion. 

Perfection  of  Courses  of  Study 

It  was  the  director's  task  to  go  over  the  material  submitted, 
eliminate  duplications  and  irrelevant  material,  expand  and  elaborate  the  content 
offered,  as  seemed  necessary,  and  finally  to  compile  and  organize  the  substance  into 
"teaching  units"  for  each  of  the  several  courses;  and  then  submit  each  compilation  to 
its  respective  group  for  final  discussion  and  approval. 

Up  to  the  present  time  all  courses  have  been  thus  treated  and 
approved  by  the  respective  groups;  copies  of  each  are  available  in  my  office,  except 
"Electric  Shop  Work  for  Senior  High  Schools".  The  material  for  this  course  has  been 
nearly  all  submitted,  and  the  compilation  well  under  way,  but  owing  to  the  volume  of 
material  and  the  pressure  of  other  duties  the  director  has  been  unable  to  complete  it 
this  term.  However,  if  the  "treatment"  and  "arrangement"  is  approved,  the  writer 
shall  be  most  happy  to  complete  it  in  the  near  future  and  submit  it  to  your  office  or  to 
my  successor. 

Statement  by  the  Superintendent 

Eugene  S.  Carniglia,  director  of  industrial  arts  in  the  San  Francisco 
Public  Schools  for  the  past  14  years,  retired  on  June  30,  1934,  after  more  than  37 
years'  service  to  the  schools.  He  started  as  a  teacher  in  Polytechnic  High  School  and 
rose  to  the  vice  principalship  from  which  place  he  was  called  in  1920  to  the  directorship 
of  industrial  arts. 

To  have  served  for  37  years  in  any  field  of  public  education  is  to 
have  been  identified  with  what  many  believe  to  be  the  most  significant  period  in 
American  educational  history.  When  that  service  is  in  a  new  field  such  as  industrial 
arts  then  one  may  indeed  be  called  an  educational  pioneer.  Mr.  Carniglia  rightly 
belongs  to  that  illustrious  group  of  pioneers  whose  names  are  synonomous  with  con- 
tinuous service  in  industrial  arts  education  from  the  beginning. 

Although  officially  retired  June  30,  1934,  Mr.  Carniglia  re- 
sponded to  the  invitation  of  his  successor,  appointed  a  month  later,  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  duties  of  his  new  position  in  order  that  a  continuity  of  service  might  be  maintained 
in  the  interest  of  harmony  and  efficiency.  This  spirit  of  willingness  to  cooperate  has 
characterized  the  full  term  of  service  of  Mr.  Carniglia.  He  takes  with  him  the  good  will 
of  all  his  professional  associates  and,  what  is  more,  the  knowledge  of  a  job  well  done. 


■K 


A  DECADE  OF  EDUCATION  RESEARCH 


By  ROBERT  F.  GRAY,  Director 

HE  close  of  the  current  school  year  marks  the  end  of  the  first  decade 
of  educational  research  in  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  appeared  in  the  Superintendent's  Annual  Report 
for  the  year  1925.  "A  Department  of  Service  was  inaugurated  during 
the  year.  To  date  this  department  has  functioned  particularly  in 
making  school  population  surveys  for  the  purpose  of  a  scientific 
Duilding  program  and  in  taking  the  first  steps  in  intelligence  testing  in  the  schools." 
The  resume  which  follows  indicates  in  brief  the  functions  and 
accomplishments  of  the  bureau  of  research  which  had  its  modest  beginning  ten  years 
ago.  This  department  has  not  only  kept  pace  with  progressive  educational  procedures 
but  has  anticipated  educational  trends.  The  aim  of  the  bureau  is  the  improvement  of 
educational  procedures  whether  instructional  or  administrative  in  nature.  During  its 
existence  it  has  served  every  department  within  the  system  and  has  participated  in 
every  phase  of  educational  activity.  The  scope  of  the  work  is  shown  in  the  following 
list  of  functions  which  have  been  assigned  to  the  bureau: 

Compilation  and  interpretation  of  Annual,  Federal,  State,  and  City  Reports 

Compilation  and  interpretation  of  Enrollment  and  Attendance  Statistics 

Building  Surveys 

Boundary  Surveys 

Personnel  Research 

Curriculum  Construction  and  Revision 

Textbook  Appraisal 

Mental  and  Achievement  Surveys 

Administrative  Surveys  and  Studies 

Test  Construction 

Training  of  Teaching  Staff  in  Construction  of  Objective  Tests 

Training  of  Teaching  Staff  in  Utilization  and  Application  of  the  Results  of 

Standard  Tests 
Publication  of  Research  Bulletins 
Supervision  of  Adult  Education 
Supervision  of  Evening  Schools 

While  most  of  the  functions  are  continuous  or  recurrent,  the 
emphasis  often  shifts  from  one  to  another  as  the  need  demands. 

The  compilation  and  interpretation  of  enrollment  and  attendance 
statistics,  which  is  a  continuous  function,  serves  not  only  as  the  basis  for  the  apportion- 
ment of  school  funds  but  is  an  index  for  administrative  purposes  wherever  number  or 
location  of  pupils  is  a  factor.  Through  the  improvement  of  the  statistical  report  forms, 
the  work  of  the  principal  and  teacher  has  been  reduced,  and  error  has  been  eliminated 
through  the  development  of  a  system  of  checking. 

After  the  completion  of  the  extensive  building  program  there 
was  a  brief  pause  in  the  building  and  boundary  surveys.  With  the  desire  to  extend  and 
complete  the  Junior  high  school  organization,  and  the  forced  consolidations  due  to 
the  condemnation  of  some  of  the  existing  schools,  studies  of  this  nature  have 
been  resumed. 

The  past  ten  years  has  seen  almost  an  entire  revision  or  recon- 
struction of  the  curriculum.  The  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  the  staff  have 
participated  actively  in  this  program,  in  both  editorial  work  and  committee  service. 
The  files  of  data  on  pupil  achievement  were  valuable  aids  in  the  construction  of  the 
"three  track"  course  of  study  in  the  junior  high  school  subjects. 


The  revision  of  the  curriculum  was  followed  by  requests  for  new 
texts  and  supplementary  material.  Here  again  the  Bureau  of  Research  gave  material 
assistance  in  developing  a  series  of  score  cards  by  which  a  more  objective  appraisal  of 
text  books  might  be  made.  Such  score  cards  were  made  available  for  all  junior  high 
school  subjects.  Book  selection  committees  were  instructed  in  the  evaluation  of  books 
through  the  use  of  these  score  cards  and  the  results  were  gratifying  to  all  concerned. 

The  continuous  survey  of  ability  and  achievement  under  the 
direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Research  makes  available  to  administrators  or  teachers  the 
records  of  schools,  classes,  or  individuals,  at  all  times.  This  testing  program  which  has 
become  such  a  vital  part  of  our  progressive  educational  organization  is  a  teachers' 
cooperative  project.  The  program  was  developed  by  a  committee  of  principals  and 
teachers.  Any  change  or  modification  of  this  program  has  been  through  the  choice 
of  the  teachers. 

The  results  of  the  testing  program  are  far  reaching.  The  tests 
administered  to  pupils  upon  leaving  kindergarten  become  a  guide  to  the  first  grade 
teacher  in  the  proper  educational  treatment  of  the  individuals  she  is  to  receive.  Any 
pupil  deviating  greatly  from  normal  is  brought  to  her  attention  at  once.  Through  this 
early  detection  of  variability  correctable  defects  are  given  immediate  attention  and 
more  serious  defects  are  referred  to  the  proper  channels. 

As  the  pupil  progresses  through  the  grades,  achievement  tests 
are  administered  to  ascertain  his  accomplishment  with  relation  to  his  age,  grade,  and 
ability.  This  information  which  is  accumulated  through  the  first  six  grades  is  used  as 
a  basis  of  guidance  as  the  pupil  enters  junior  high  school. 

A  knowledge  of  the  ability  to  be  treated  within  each  school  and 
grade  has  been  the  source  of  the  elimination  of  educational  waste  in  the  form  of  pupil 
failure.  Through  grouping  pupils  of  like  abilities  together  and  applying  materials  and 
methods  adapted  to  the  varying  abilities  there  has  been  a  significant  decrease  in 
pupil  retardation  through  failure. 

Standard  tests  are  not  always  available  for  the  purpose  desired. 
When  a  need  arises  for  tests  covering  a  specific  subject,  text,  or  field,  test  construction 
committees  are  formed  and  instructed  by  the  Bureau  of  Research  in  the  technique  of 
test  making.  A  most  noteworthy  accomplishment  in  this  field  was  the  junior  high  school 
social  science  test  which  is  a  series  of  comprehensive  objective  examinations  based  on 
the  Rugg  texts,  and  covering  the  entire  course. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  bureau  of  research  has  been 
required  to  make  more  studies  of  an  administrative  nature  than  formerly.  These 
requests  were  due  largely  to  the  necessity  for  making  budgetary  reductions.  A  careful 
check  has  been  made  in  every  case  to  see  that  the  economy  has  been  effected  with 
the  minimum  reduction  of  educational  efficiency.  The  detailed  studies  of  class  size,  and 
teacher  load  show  that  while  there  has  been  a  significant  decrease  in  the  number  of 
very  small  classes,  our  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  does  not  exceed  that  beyond  which 
the  best  results  might  be  obtained. 

The  reorganization  of  evening  schools  through  the  director  of 
research,  while  an  economy  measure,  resulted  in  a  more  highly  integrated  program  of 
evening  school  education  than  formerly  existed.  The  evening  schools  operating  under 
the  new  plan,  described  elsewhere  in  this  bulletin,  have  closed  a  most  successful  year 
in  the  judgment  of  both  teachers  and  students. 

It  is  frequently  necessary  to  investigate  the  procedures  of  other 
cities  in  order  to  determine  the  best  practices  to  employ.  The  bureau  of  research 
has  made  many  surveys  in  the  past  ten  years  in  which  data  from  the  most  progressive 
cities  have  been  utilized.  The  findings  of  these  studies  have  been  applied  not  only 
in  our  own  city,  but  elsewhere. 


Every  Child  in  City  is  Listed  in  These  Files 


ATTENDANCE  BUREAU 
IN  NEW  QUARTERS 

By  MISS  EMMA  L.  NOONAN,  Supervisor 

Removal  of  the  Bureau  of  Attend- 
ance and  Guidance  to  the  central  offices, 
a  decided  change  for  the  Bureau  which 
had  always  been  a  separate  unit,  pro- 
vided a  closer  contact  with  the  other 
administrative  departments  of  mutual 
advantage.  Because  of  the  now  immed- 
iate accessibility  of  the  Bureau  ages  of 
pupils  were  checked,  case  histories 
studied,  and  individual  student's  diffi- 
culties discussed  in  person  before  decisions  were  made  by  deputies  and  supervisors.  In 
addition,  records,  such  as  suspension  notices,  were  filed  in  the  Bureau  for  follow-up, 
and  quicker  action  was  secured  on  requests  to  the  Bureau  which  had  to  be  signed  by 
the  deputies.  Thus  the  other  administrative  officers  learned  to  understand  more 
clearly  the  many  and  varied  activities  of  the  Bureau,  and  to  use  more  freely  both  the 
records  and  the  staff. 

Functions  of  the  Bureau 

What  does  the  San  Francisco  Bureau  of  Attendance  and  Guid- 
ance do?  How  does  it  function  in  a  system  of  progressive  education?  Graph  "A" 
gives  a  concise  statement  of  its  closely  coordinated  activities  (and  of  the  staff  engaged 
therein)  whose  aim  is  to  adjust  relations  between  the  home  and  the  school  so  that  each 
child  may  be  helped  to  develop  to  his  maximum  capacity. 

Not  only  is  the  field  extensive  in  scope  and  volume,  but  the  work 
is  intensive  in  investigation  and  treatment.  Each  child  is  considered  as  an  individual 
who  is  part  of  a  family  unit,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  discover  his  needs  and  to  fit  the 
school  and  the  child  to  each  other.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  change  in  attitude 
during  the  last  decade  toward  attendance  work.  Formerly,  the  truant  officer,  one  type 
of  policeman,  first  gave  warning  to  the  parent  and  child  and  then  applied  the  penalty 
prescribed  by  law.  Today,  the  Supervisor  of  Attendance,  a  trained  social  worker, 
investigates,  diagnoses,  treats,  and  follows  up  each  case.  Instead  of  saying  "What 
shall  I  do  about  this?",  he  asks  "How  did  it  happen?"  He  realizes  that  preventable 
absence  is  a  symptom  of  maladjustment,  which  cannot  be  helped  by  mere  threat.  His 
duty  is  a  legal  one,  it  is  true,  but  coercion,  if  necessary,  must  be  the  last  step,  not  the 
first,  in  the  process.  Through  visiting  the  home,  he  tries  to  learn  the  underlying  cause 
of  absence,  and  through  cooperation  with  the  home  and  the  school  makes  every  effort 
to  eradicate  that  cause.  Sometimes  the  school  work  must  be  adjusted  to  fit  the 
particular  child.  Frequently  joint  action  with  other  departments  and  social  agencies 
is  necessary. 

In  addition  to  this  direct  action,  every  effort  is  made  through  the 
Bureau  as  a  whole  to  reduce  absence  to  a  minimum.  All  transfers  are  investigated 
immediately  to  see  that  the  child  is  in  the  school  indicated,  whether  within  or  outside 
the  city.   All  children  who  enter  or  leave  school  without  transfers  are  followed  up  by  the 


Bureau.  At  the  end  of  each  term  all  pupils  who  automatically  change  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  school  because  of  promotion,  are  checked  and  located.  Children  who  are  out 
on  doctors'  orders  are  notified  of  the  expiration  of  the  certificate  in  time  either  to 
return  to  school  or  to  renew  the  certificate.  When  we  realize  that  thousands  of  children 
change  school  at  the  end  of  each  term  and  that  during  the  first  week  of  last  year  there 
were  over  7,000  transfers  made  later,  not  to  consider  all  those  who  entered  and  left 
without  transfers,  you  will  have  a  glimpse  of  the  amount  of  follow-up  necessary  for 
pupils  who,  through  having  left  one  school  and  not  yet  having  entered  another,  would 
be  under  no  supervision  if  there  were  no  central  bureau  responsible  for  them. 

In  this  age  of  business  efficiency,  can  you  picture  a  huge  indus- 
trial corporation,  one  which  spends  over  nine  million  dollars  annually,  lacking  definite 
centralized  information  of  the  sources  which  it  is  trying  to  develop?  Yet  such  was  the 
condition  of  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  prior  to  1927.  Up  to  that  time  there  was 
no  central  source  of  information  concerning  the  children  of  compulsory  school  age. 
Addresses  of  school  children  were  kept  in  the  several  school  rooms.  There  was  no  way 
of  checking  birthdates  when  parents  desired  to  enroll  their  young  children  in  kinder- 
garten or  to  obtain  working  permits  for  older  children.  Whenever  studies  were  to  be 
made,  surveys  were  taken  in  the  several  school  districts,  and  even  the  State  census 
blanks  proved  of  no  lasting  value  because  they  lacked  a  central  housing  place. 

In  1927,  a  change  in  the  political  code  necessitated  the  taking 
of  the  triennial  registration  of  minors.  Attention  was  focused  on  ways  and  means  of 
bringing  this  about  most  smoothly  and  accurately,  and  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Continuing  Census,  a  visible  file  with  a  capacity  of  200,000  cards,  one  for  each 
minor  from  birth  to  18  years  of  age. 

Thousands  of  New  Cards  Added 

During  the  past  year,  thousands  of  new  cards  have  been  added 
from  birth  records  in  the  Health  Department,  the  questionnaires  for  all  children  entering 
kindergarten  or  first  grade,  and  all  children  transferring  from  outside  San  Francisco 
to  our  schools.  Withdrawals  have  been  made  of  high  school  graduates,  Continuation 
School  students  over  18  years  of  age,  the  dead,  and  those  who  have  remained  out  of 
town  for  three  years.  Changes,  too  numerous  to  count,  have  been  made  from  transfers, 
entered  without  transfer  slips,  left  without  transfer  slips,  and  changes  of  address,  in 
addition  to  new  material  disclosed  by  the  attendance  cases.  All  schools  and  grades 
have  been  rechecked,  so  that  the  end  of  this  year  finds  our  files  as  nearly  perfect  as  it 
is  possible  to  get  them.  This  result  is  due  largely  to  the  untiring  cooperation  of  prin- 
cipals and  teachers,  who  are  in  turn  aided  by  the  accurate  data  readily  accessible  in 
this  central  file. 

Established  as  the  cheapest  means  of  furnishing  statistical  infor- 
mation to  the  State  Department,  the  Continuing  Census  has  created  a  child  accounting 
system  which  no  up  to  date  educational  system  can  do  without.  In  our  State  where 
every  minor  is  compelled  to  attend  school  from  eight  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  regard- 
less of  the  desire  of  his  parents,  it  is  necessary  to  know  where  the  minor  lives  and  virtually 
to  follow  the  child  from  before  he  enters  school  until  he  becomes  a  high  school  graduate. 

How  is  this  to  be  done  without  a  central  clearing  office  in  our  city? 
Tracing  the  growth  of  the  Bureau  of  Attendance  and  Guidance  shows  how  closeiy  the 
census  files  are  part  of  the  attendance  work  and  that  regardless  of  changes  of  the  law 
concerning  registration  of  minors  the  installation  of  a  child  accounting  system  is  a 
businesslike  and  economical  course  for  a  modern  efficient  Attendance  Bureau.  A  few 
of  the  money  saving  results  include:  through  immediate  checking  of  transfers,  school 
attendance  is  vastly  increased;  entrants  from  out  of  town  are  checked  at  once.  As 
each  individual  card  contains  the  names  of  all  other  minors  in  the  family,  it  is  possible 
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thus  to  trace  older  members  who  formerly  dropped  out  of  sight  in  the  new  neighbor- 
hood and  to  place  them  in  the  proper  school.  Follow-up  and  definite  school  placement 
are  now  made  for  all  children  leaving  the  Detention  Home  and  hospitals,  all  of  which 
has  increased  the  average  daily  attendance.  Child  labor  laws  are  enforced.  All 
requests  for  working  permits  have  birthdates  verified  in  the  files.  The  State  Labor 
Commission  issues  no  permits  for  children  to  dance  professionally  without  the  Bureau's 
approval  as  to  age  and  school.  Western  Union  checks  the  ages  of  all  boys  who  apply 
for  work,  and  the  theaters  check  the  ages  of  usherettes.  More  and  more  employers 
are  realizing  the  need  of  learning  the  truth  concerning  the  ages  of  their  youthful 
employees,  while  parents  are  constantly  being  educated  as  to  the  necessity  of 
conforming  to  the  compulsory  education  and  child  labor  laws. 

The  centralization  of  such  constantly  desired  facts  as  dates 
of  birth,  and  addresses,  not  only  saves  much  time  to  Attendance  Supervisors  but 
avoids  much  annoyance  of  school  principals.  Children  illegally  out  are  easily 
detected  and  followed  up,  and  those  illegally  employed  are  returned  to  school.  The 
Ungraded  Department  is  notified  of  its  children  who  re-enter  regular  public  school 
classes  without  permission,  thus  saving  the  teachers'  efforts  and  time.  Then,  too,  indi- 
vidual schools  are  enabled  to  make  effective  studies  of  the  social  backgrounds  of 
their  respective  groups  with  a  view  of  meeting  their  particular  problems.  The  pre-school 
file  is  a  ready  source  of  data  not  only  for  detecting  children  whose  age  has  been  falsified 
but  for  interesting  parents  in  seeing  that  their  children  are  physically  fit  to  enter  school. 


Other  Agencies  Obtain  Accurate  Information 

No  longer  does  the  Dance  Hall  Supervisor  disturb  the  schools, 
but  checks  all  ages  directly  from  the  central  office  files.  Cooperation  with  various 
agencies  for  the  improvement  of  home  conditions — such  as  the  Widow's  Pension, 
Child  Placement  Agencies,  and  the  Juvenile  Court — may  be  intelligently  advanced. 
Adult  Education  teachers  procure  information  for  carrying  forward  their  work  in  the 
foreign  districts.  The  State  Board  of  Health  has  accurate  information  for  their  study 
of  physically  defective  children  not  attending  school.  The  Immigration  Department  of 
the  United  States  Government  receives  immediate  replies  to  its  inquiries  concerning 
newcomers.  This  year,  the  Citizens'  Relief  Agency  has  used  the  files  daily  to  check 
residence  and  membership  of  families  applying  for  relief. 

These  indicate  the  varied  purposes  which  the  files  now  serve.  As 
time  goes  on,  new  fields  will  be  opened  up,  a  central  exchange  for  mental  test  records 
mode  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  a  reference  card  for  guidance  and  follow-up  of  every  child. 

Thus  has  been  built  up  not  only  a  central  source  of  accurate 
data  based  on  continuity  of  school  records,  but  a  child  accounting  system  based  upon 
fact,  simple  in  technique,  sound  in  theory,  economical  in  upkeep,  and  necessary  for 
intelligent  school  administration. 

In  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  steady  growth  in  organized 
guidance  in  the  Public  Schools.  It  is  true  there  is  no  teacher  worthy  of  the  name 
who  has  not  at  various  times  offered  advice  and  assistance  to  different  pupils  and 
parents;  but  purposeful,  directed  guidance,  both  educational  and  vocational,  for  all 
pupils  has  become  part  of  our  program  only  within  the  last  few  years.  We  cannot 
expect  youth  to  make  a  wise  choice,  either  of  subject  or  vocation,  unless  we  furnish 
incentive  and  material  for  thoughtful  selection.  The  Guidance  Department,  therefore, 
endeavors  to  work  out  methods  for  assisting  pupils  to  realize  their  own  intelligence  and 
capacity,  to  make  intelligent  programs  of  study  fitted  to  their  particular  needs  and 
ability,  and  to  bring  them  into  close  contact  with  industry  so  that  they  may  see  the 
relation  between  school  and  industry  and  prepare  intelligently  for  a  vocation. 


INTRODUCTORY 

HISTORY  AND  GROWTH 

l  UR  civilization  is  built  on  wheels.  Not  only  do 
Iwe  scon  to  have,  somewhere  deep  within  us,  a 
childish  love  for  speed,  but  the  way  of  liv- 
1  ing  we  have  foisted  upon  ourselves  makes 
rapid  transportation  as  essential  in  our  business  as  it  is  thrilling 
in  our  recreation- 
There  was  a  time,  so  historians  tell  us,  'way  back  in  the  child- 
hood of  our  race,  when  each  family  or  clan  was  a  self-sufficient 
unit  producing  everything  it  needed — and  travel  was  reserved 
to  fugitives,  vagabonds,  and  scholars-  The  time  came,  however, 
when  man  was  no  longer  content  to  eat  only  of  the  grain  in  bis 
own  field,  but  insisted  on  strange  fruits  from  far-away  orchards 
— the  vagabond  got  a  camel  and  became  a  trader.  Hardly  had 
the  first  blush  faded  from  the  dawn  of  our  civilization  when  the 
division  of  labor  (beginning  of  separate  occupations)  removed 


Introductory  Page  to  Guidance  Booklet  on  Transportation 


A  course  in  the  study  of  occupations  has 
been  written  for  and  adopted  in  the  Junior  High 
Schools.  Trips  by  classes  through  various  indus- 
trial plants  in  our  city  have  been  arranged. 
Speakers  on  different  phases  of  industries  and 
their  connection  with  school  work  have  been 
provided  for  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools. 
Current  material  on  opportunity  in  industry  has 
been  mimeographed  by  the  Bureau  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  schools.  Talks  to  Parent-Teachers' 
Associations  and  to  industrial  groups  have  in- 
creased their  interest  and  cooperation.  Indi- 
vidual pupils  have  been  counselled  and  adjusted 
in  their  studies,  in  their  schools  and  in  their  work; 
and  vocational  conferences  enabling  groups  of 
high  school  students  to  discuss  their  possible 
future  careers  with  leaders  in  industry  have  been 
arranged  by  the  Bureau. 

During  the  year  1933-34  the  Bureau  of  At- 
tendance and  Guidance  has  arranged  excursions 
for  forty-two  class  groups  from  elementary,  junior, 


and  senior  high  schools.  The  Bureau  also  visited 
various  industrial  plants  to  secure  their  cooperation  with  the  schools  and  to  check  up 
as  to  the  advisability  of  class  excursions.  It  has  found  San  Francisco  industries  very 
cooperative,  and  willing  to  provide  guides  to  take  care  of  classes.  Since  older  pupils 
are  more  able  to  understand  the  processes  involved  in  manufacture,  it  would  seem 
wise  for  more  junior  and  senior  classes  to  make  trips. 

During  the  year  the  Bureau  has  arranged  three  Vocational 
Conferences:  (I)  One  in  Polytechnic  High  School  on  October  26,  1933.  This  con- 
ference was  held  for  the  entire  eleventh  grade,  both  boys  and  girls.  There  were 
thirty-one  different  vocations  represented  by  32  speakers  from  various  fields  of  industry 
and  business,  ranging  from  accounting  to  radio. 

Vocational  Conference  for  Parents 

(2)  A  vocational  conference  for  parents  of  Presidio  Junior 
High  School  Parent-Teachers'  Association  on  December  5,  1933.  The  Bureau  secured 
20  speakers  to  talk  to  parents  on  the  vocations  in  which  they  were  interested  for 
their  children. 

(3)  In  cooperation  with  the  Business  and  Professional  Women, 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  University  Women,  and  the  Women's  City  Club,  the  Bureau 
sponsored  a  "Choose  a  Career  Day"  on  March  14,  1934  for  girls  of  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  grades  in  the  afternoon,  and  for  young  business  women  up  to  the  age  of  35  in 
the  evening.  There  were  37  different  vocations  represented  by  50  separate  speakers, 
each  of  whom  discussed  the  possibilities  in  her  field  with  a  small  group  of  girls.  In 
addition  the  Bureau  planned  a  general  program  with  talks  by  Dr.  Frieda  Kruse  on 
"Keeping  Physically  Fit"  and  Miss  Margaret  Torreyson,  attorney,  on  "Personality  Factors 
Necessary  for  Success"  for  the  whole  group.  Over  seven  hundred  girls  attended 
this  conference  and  the  reports  from  the  speakers,  the  girls  themselves,  and  their 
teachers,  have  been  very  enthusiastic.  It  is  hoped  to  arrange  a  similar  conference  for 
boys  in  this  age  group  in  the  near  future. 

The  Bureau  has  answered  requests  from  various  sources  regarding 
opportunities  in   different  vocations,   etc.     Interviews   have  been  arranged  for  pupils 


with   representative   people  when    requested.     It   is   hoped  that  this   service   may   be 
increased  in  the  next  year. 

The  Bureau  has  supplied  speakers  on  various  subjects  connected 
with  guidance  for  Parent-Teachers'  Association  groups  and  for  radio  stations. 

Publication  of  Occupational  Studies 

The  need  for  accurate  information  concerning  local  occupational 
opportunities,  the  requirements,  the  preparation  necessary,  opportunities  offered,  was 
long  felt.  Through  the  vision  and  generosity  of  Adolph  and  Max  Rosenberg,  careful 
studies  have  been  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau,  and  a  series  of  pamphlets 
printed  for  free  distribution  in  our  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools,  giving  students 
accurate,  practical  data  on  which  to  base  their  consideration  of  their  future  careers. 

With  the  publication  of  Occupational  Study  No.  XX,  "The 
Shipping  Industry",  this  series  of  vocational  pamphlets  has  come  to  a  close.    There 
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has  been  a  great  demand  for  these  pamphlets, 
not  only  in  San  Francisco  but  in  other  places  all 
over  the  United  States.  Libraries,  colleges,  high 
schools,  and  professional  and  industrial  organiza- 
tions have  sent  requests  for  copies.  Throughout 
the  country  the  educational  advisers  of  C.C.C. 
camps  are  using  these  pamphlets  with  their 
groups.  Institutions  and  individuals  have  ex- 
pressed their  enthusiasm  not  only  for  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  information,  but  also  for  the 
manner  of  presentation.  The  typography  is  so 
outstanding  that  whole  pages  have  been  repro- 
duced in  the  "Linotype  News"  and  well-known 
press  representatives  from  all  over  the  United 
States  have  appealed  for  copies  for  their  collec- 
tions of  fine  printing.  Assuredly  these  studies  have 
proven  of  tremendous  value,  and  it  is  only  hoped 
that  means  will  be  found  to  carry  forward  the 
work  so  generously  and  successfully  initiated. 

In  addition,  the  Bureau  has  collected  cata- 
logues of  various  trade  schools,  junior  colleges, 
and  universities  for  the  counselors  of  the  high  schools.    In  several  cases,  material  on 
special  vocations  has  been  collected  and  supplied  to  vocational  civics  teachers  on  request. 

Counselors  Discuss  Individual  Plans 

Teachers  specially  fitted  by  interest  and  training  have  been 
appointed  in  our  high  schools  as  counselors,  to  discuss  with  each  individual  his  plans, 
advise  with  his  other  teachers,  and  see  that  the  pupil  is  properly  adjusted  in  all  his 
relationships.  Through  group  meetings,  classes  are  oriented  to  their  new  high  school 
environment.  Through  study  of  previous  school  records,  observation  of  present  work, 
individual  conference  with  students,  and  contacts  with  parents,  each  pupil  is  considered 
as  an  individual,  and  assisted  in  making  choices  and  adjustments  which  will  lead  to  his 
success.  Even  though  the  same  counselor  continues  for  several  years  with  his  group, 
there  are  so  many  additions  and  withdrawals  from  the  group,  and  so  little  time  alloted 
for  counseling,  that  the  achievements  are  in  no  way  commensurate  with  our  aims. 
Realizing  the  value  of  their  task,  the  counselors  have,  in  spite  of  overwhelming  handicaps, 
gone  earnestly  forward  in  this  work.  They  can  only  hope  that  the  schools  will  deliberately 
assume  responsibility  for  the  guidance  of  childhood,  and  take  the  immediate  steps 
necessary  to  close  the  gap  between  the  achievements  and  the  program  planned. 

In  addition  to  these  phases  of  guidance  which  are  carried  out 
in  the  various  schools,  the  Bureau  does  a  unique  piece  of  intensive  study  of  normal 
children  who  are  in  any  way  maladjusted.  The  Diagnostic  School  aims  to  secure  parental 
cooperation  before  assigning  a  pupil  to  a  special  class,  and  through  a  study  of  his 
social,  medical,  and  psychological  history,  to  diagnose  the  pupil's  difficulty,  to  teach 
him  what  he  needs  to  accomplish  in  order  to  rehabilitate  himself  and  then  to  place  him 
in  the  environment  best  suited  to  his  needs.  San  Francisco  was  a  pioneer  in  putting  this 
work  into  the  public  schools  where  all  might  benefit.  Elsewhere  there  are  child  welfare 
clinics  run  privately  which  take  a  limited  number  of  children.  There  are  private  prac- 
titioners to  whom  parents  may  turn  for  guidance  if  they  can  pay.  But  it  remained 
for  San  Francisco  to  bring  these  together,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Public  Schools 
and  the  Health  Department,  in  such  a  form  that  all  children,  whether  able  to  pay  or 
not,  may  benefit  by  this  scientific  help. 


If  a  child  of  normal  intelligence  is  considered  in  any  way  mal- 
adjusted, he  is  transferred  temporarily  to  the  Diagnostic  School  where  he  undergoes 
a  thorough  physical  examination  in  the  presence  of  his  parent.  He  is  given  a  series  of 
psychological  tests  and  is  interviewed  by  the  psychiatrist,  who  also  discusses  the  family 
situation  with  the  parent.  The  social  worker  has  gathered  his  whole  past  school  and 
social  history.  All  the  while  he  is  receiving  individual  instruction  in  his  lessons  in  order 
that  he  may  progress  normally,  and  his  reactions  to  his  fellow  students  noted.  Through 
this  many-sided  study  an  effort  is  made  to  discover  the  root  of  his  difficulties;  with  the 
assistance  of  other  social  agencies  a  constructive  program  for  his  adjustment  is  worked 
out,  a  plan  which  includes  not  only  his  school  life,  but  his  outside  activities  and  home 
life,  even  his  vacation  periods  being  frequently  provided  for. 

,...,     .  The  types  of  problems  encountered  include  those  who  for  some 

unaccountable  reason  fall  below  the  standard  in  scholarship,  although  not  subnormal; 
the  over-age  and  below  grade  adolescents  who  are  counting  the  days  until  they  may 
quit  school  and  go  to  work;  the  superior  children  who  have  difficulty  in  finding  full 
scope  or  wholesome  outlet  for  their  interests  and  abilities;  those  whose  conduct  gives 
suspicion  of  undesirable  companionship  or  unwholesome  interests  and  show  tendencies 
toward  unsocial  behavior  or  delinquency;  the  irritable,  the  worried,  the  violent  tempered, 
and  the  repressed;  those  who  are  perpetually  stumbling  into  difficulties  or  getting  out 
of  tune  with  their  environment  and  who  are  always  in  need  of  counsel;  and  the  appar- 
ently neglected,  abused  or  over-worked  whose  home  conditions  are  so  adverse  that 
special  assistance,  supervision,  or  guidance  is  needed.  Such  children,  unless  early 
adjustment  is  made,  not  only  miss  the  full  advantage  of  school,  but  may  drift  from 
bad  to  worse,  and  eventually  arrive  as  delinquents  at  the  doors  of  the  courts. 

Our  work  is  being  steadily  facilitated  by  the  better  under- 
standing of  the  purpose  of  the  Diagnostic  Class  and  of  the  type  of  service  rendered. 
More  and  more  schools  are  sending  their  problems  in  the  earlier  stages,  and  are 
accepting  our  children  in  a  true  spirit  of  cooperation  and  with  the  desire  to  aid  in  the 
salvaging  of  every  possible  individual  for  society. 


Importance  of  Work 

The  importance  of  all  this  work  to  the  individual,  to  the  com- 
munity, and  to  the  State  is  incalculable.  Not  only  are  the  finances  of  the  public  schools 
increased  because  of  the  increased  enrollment  and  attendance,  but  through  the 
establishment  of  cooperation  between  school  and  home  many  a  child  who  is  a  potential 
liability,  becomes  an  asset  to  society. 

Needless  to  add,  the  present  personnel  of  the  Bureau  is  not 
adequate  to  cope  with  the  growing  demands.  The  load  of  each  Supervisor  of  Attend- 
ance is  now  too  heavy  for  the  intensive  treatment  which  is  necessary  for  success  in  many 
of  the  cases.  Public  interest  in  juvenile  delinquency  has  everywhere  developed.  The 
old  idea  of  punishment  is  extinct.  Some  of  the  curative  functions  of  the  treatment 
still  remain  but  we  are  more  and  more  working  toward  prevention.  Thus  our  Bureau 
must  not  only  guide  the  parents  in  the  solution 
of  their  problems,  but  must  aid  the  teacher  to 
detect  symptoms  which  can  early  be  eradicated, 
and  must  make  provision  for  proper  adjustments. 
As  we  constantly  expand  our  contacts  and  as- 
sume additional  obligations,  the  force  both  of 
clerks  and  field  workers  must  be  further  en- 
larged. In  addition  the  Guidance  Department  is 
just  in  its  infancy  and  because  of  lack  of  workers 
must  decidedly  limit  its  field. 
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The  school  calendar  for  1933-1934  was 
marked  by  several  far-reaching  changes  and 
adjustments  in  both  policy  and  physical 
set-up  of  the  Bureau  of  Textbooks  and 
Libraries.  Existing  conditions  have  made  all 
of  these  changes  appear  necessary;  some  of 
them  already  have  proved  very  much  worth- 
while, a  few  must  be  recognized  as  tem- 
porary expedients,  and  others  still  are 
frankly  experimental.  On  the  whole  and 
without  reservations,  the  year  may  be  ranked 
as  one  of  progress. 

Moving  and  Re-Organization 

An  exchange  of  property  as  arranged 
between  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  forced  the  vacating  of 
the  premises  at  843  Ellis  Street  where  had 
been  housed  the  activities  related  to  text- 
books, libraries  and  visual  aids  to  instruction. 
At  the  same  time  the  Board  of  Education 
adopted  the  policy  of  bringing  into  one  cen- 
tral unit  all  of  the  scattered  divisions  en- 
gaged in  the  administration  of  the  San 
Francisco  Public  Schools.  A  survey  of  the 
work  being  carried  on  through  the  Bureau 
of  Textbooks  and  Libraries  in  the  light  of  the 
new  conditions  promptly  disclosed  that  re- 
organization as  well  as  moving  was  necessary. 
It  was  decided  to  transfer  all  new  materials 
being  held  as  an  emergency  reserve  to  the 
general  supply  building  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  to  segregate  and  pack  for 
storage  the  library  and  visual  aid  items  for 
which  calls  were  made  at  long  intervals. 
Therefore,  textbooks,  printed  forms,  and 
library  supplies  are  now  being  distributed 
as  general  educational  supplies  and  advance 
notice  is  required  from  borrower  of  library 
material  in  storage.  The  office  force  of  the 
bureau,  the  Teachers'  Professional  Library, 
including  visual  aid  and  music  materials,  the 
library  cataloging  unit,  and  the  picture  pro- 
jection service,  is  now  housed  with  the  other 
executive  and  administrative  offices  of  the 


San  Francisco  Public  Schools.  So  far,  the  change  shows  both  loss  and  gain.  Unquestion- 
ably, much  physical  freedom  and  comfort  have  been  sacrificed,  but  on  the  other  hand 
there  has  been  a  very  definite  advance  in  general  understanding  and  appreciation  and 
an  extension  of  the  service  of  the  bureau  into  fields  heretofore  untouched. 

A  program  of  strictest  economy  has  now  been  in  effect  for  two 
years.  San  Francisco  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  a  teaching  body  whose  whole- 
hearted cooperation  has  made  possible  the  carrying  on  of  the  school  work  with  the 
materials  at  hand.  Every  bit  of  serviceable  material  has  been  in  constant  use.  Loans, 
exchanges,  and  reservicing  of  books  have  been  carried  on  independently  and  through 
cooperation  with  the  bureau.  It  is  good  to  look  forward  to  brighter  prospects  for  the 
coming  year. 

Secondary  and  Elementary  Textbooks 
In  the  senior  high  schools,  a  study  of  the  need  for  the  replace- 
ment in  three  subjects  of  text  book  material  long  in  use  by  that  which  is  newer  and  more 
fitting  has  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  four  basic  textbooks:  English,  two;  Science,  one; 
Government,  one.  These  were  in  the  hands  of  students  on  the  opening  of  the  Fall  Term. 

In  the  junior  high  schools,  an  effort  has  been  made  in  so  far  as 
conditions  permitted  to  maintain  the  program  for  new  texts  as  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Education  August  9,  1933.  Through  the  cooperation  of  Mrs.  Vallena  Hill,  Miss  Mary 
K.  McBride,  and  Miss  Josephine  V.  Rausch,  Junior  High  School  Subject  Supervisors,  and 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  J.  C.  McGlade,  Deputy  Superintendent  in  Charge  of  Senior  High 
Schools,  it  appears  that  this  program  has  been  fairly  well  provided. 

Activities  in  the  elementary  schools  both  as  to  curricular  and 
physical  conditions  have  extended  into  the  work  connected  with  books.  With  the 
assistance  of  Miss  Bertha  E.  Roberts,  Deputy  Superintendent  in  charge  of  Elementary 
Schools,  committees  have  been  organized  and  a  variety  of  projects  carried  to  a 
successful  conclusion. 

A  recommended  list  of  picture-books  has  been  evaluated  in 
terms  of  usefulness  for  kindergarten  and  I -A  classes  in  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools. 
This  will  satisfy  a  need  that  has  existed  for  some  time  and  will  be  of  great  help  to  those 
who  would  help  build  up  the  school  collection. 

The  Study  Group  for  a  reading  course  of  study  for  primary  grades 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  C.  R.  Stone  has  recommended  a  list  covering  the  needs  for 
making  effective  the  results  of  that  study.  This  group  has  also  assisted  in  selecting  titles 
for  replacement  of  books  now  being  circulated  in  sets  for  primary  grade  use.  Com- 
mittees of  elementary  school  prin- 
cipals have  studied  the  book  needs  of  Slides  Showing  Early  San  Francisco 
several  grades.  As  a  result  there  have 
been  additions  to  the  basic  supple- 
mentary readers  supplied  for  grades 
one,  two,  three,  six,  seven  and  eight. 
Also,  a  remedial  reader  has  been  sup- 
plied for  slow-moving  fourth  grade 
pupils.  Grade  six  social  studies  and 
grades  seven  and  eight  general  science 
classes  have  likewise  received  con- 
sideration from  these  committees.  The 
work  is  to  be  continued  during  the 
coming    year    with    particular    stress 


being   laid   upon  the  needs  of  grade 
five. 


During  the  year  there  was  tried 
out  an  experiment  in  allowing  schools 
having  opportunity  classes  to  exercise 
their  individual  judgments  in  ordering 
work  materials  from  an  approved  list. 
The  total  expenditure  for  each  school 
was  limited  to  ten  dollars.  The  reaction 
appears  unanimously  favorable  and 
the  project  doubtlessly  will  be  re- 
peated next  year. 

A  depository  of  books  used  by 
Corner  of  Elementary  School  Library  Home  Teachers  in  their  work  has  been 

established  in  a  section  of  the  Teachers  Professional  Library.  This  is  an  open-shelf 
organization.  The  books  are  banded  to  distinguish  them  from  the  regular  collection. 
Only  Home  Teachers  are  permitted  to  borrow  them.  The  plan  seems  to  work  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

Senior  and  junior  high  school  libraries  have  managed  to  exist  on 
less  than  a  skeleton  of  the  budget  allowance  that  should  be  at  their  disposal  in  order 
that  they  might  function  at  a  point  approaching  maximum  efficiency,  and  show  a  normal 
growth  preparatory  for  future  needs.  The  worth  of  these  units  when  they  are  used 
intelligently  as  supplements  to  the  teaching  program  cannot  be  measured  in  budget 
dollars.  As  conservers  of  the  students'  study  time  and  aids  to  parental  control  of 
leisure  hours,  they  have  a  value  much  greater  than  appearance  would  indicate.  Unfor- 
tunately present  indications  are  not  favorable  for  any  alleviation  of  their  distress  during 
the  year  before  us.  However,  out  of  this  period  of  actual  need  must  come  a  more  clear 
conception  of  minimum  essentials  than  any  theoretical  study  could  possibly  bring  forth. 

Expansion  of  the  Program 

The  continuance  and  expansion  of  the  program  of  library  organi- 
zation in  elementary  schools  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  features  of  the  year's  exper- 
iences. The  work  initiated  through  Miss  Anita  T.  Beckman  and  sponsored  by  Deputy 
Superintendent  Roberts  has  grown  more  and  more  definite  and  purposeful.  The  en- 
thusiasm of  principals,  teachers,  children  and  interested  community  groups  has  inspired 
all  concerned  to  greater  efforts.  Other  schools  than  those  in  the  originally  selected 
group  have  become  motivated  and  what  would  have  been  considered  an  impossibility 
a  short  while  ago  is  fast  growing  into  reality.  It  is  reasonably  safe  to  venture  the  predic- 
tion that  in  the  near  future  San  Francisco  will  have  a  complete  elementary  school  library 
program  developed  in  the  spirit  and  through  the  efforts  of  the  elementary  school  people 
themselves.  It  is  expected  that  next  year's  budget,  without  undue  sacrifice  of  other 
elements,  will  permit  a  modest  furtherance  of  this  program. 

The  effects  of  moving  have  probably  been  felt  more  in  the 
service  of  the  Teachers'  Professional  Library  than  elsewhere.  Many  former  patrons  find 
the  change  in  location  a  serious  inconvenience.  On  the  other  hand  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  interest  in  other  directions.  Committees  meeting  under  the  direction  of 
the  several  administrative  officials  have  found  materials  more  readily  accessible  and 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
possibilities  of  the  library  service.  Also  there  is  a  growing  use  of  the  library  by  adminis- 
trative officials  for  reference  purposes. 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Charles  Lamp,  Director  of  High 
School  Instrumental  Music,  there  has  been  started  the  nucleus  of  a  collection  of  band 


and  orchestra  music  for  circulation  among  the  schools.  This  collection  should  be  of 
great  value  as  the  instrumental  music  program  grows.  Eventually  there  will  need  to  be 
a  member  of  the  staff  with  sufficient  knowledge  of  music  to  check  this  material  as  it 
goes  out  and  is  returned. 

The  circulation  figures  indicate  a  continued  well-sustained 
interest  in  music  recordings  used  for  the  purpose  of  building  music  appreciation. 

The  small  budget  has  reduced  the  amount  of  cataloging  but 
there  have  been  accessions  through  binding  and  gifts  that  have  contributed  toward 
keeping  the  cataloger  busy.  Moreover,  the  cataloger  has  been  of  inestimable  assist- 
ance to  the  elementary  teachers  in  guiding  them  through  the  difficulties  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  elementary  school  collections. 

Prints,  charts,  slides,  film-slides,  and  moving  pictures  are  a 
division  of  the  Teachers'  Library  collection.  It  has  been  possible  during  the  year  to 
replace  worn-out  items  and  to  add  somewhat  to  the  list. 

The  Bureau  now  possesses  six  16  mm.  moving  picture  projectors 
and  has  purchased  some  film  for  use  with  this  equipment.  Dealers  and  manufacturers 
promise  extensive  16  mm.  film  libraries  in  the  future  but  as  yet  there  is  not  prepared  a 
very  great  amount  of  strictly  educational  material.  Also,  the  rapid  progress  being 
made  in  the  field  of  16  mm.  sound-on-film  make  it  appear  advisable  to  go  very  slowly 
in  investing  in  silent  projectors  and  film  lest  they  become  obsolete  without  having  paid 
for  themselves  in  usefulness.  Unfortunately  for  schools,  much  of  the  visual  aids  to 
instruction  now  offered  have  been  produced  and  is  being  promoted  by  those  who  are 
better  acquainted  with  the  commercial  possibilities  than  with  the  educational  values. 
Just  as  a  textbook  is  considered  a  teaching  tool  and  not  a  teacher,  so  the  picture  will 
come  to  take  its  place  as  a  supplementary  teaching  device  and  not  be  regarded  as  a 
mechanical  lesson  complete  in  itself. 

Projection  by  Students 

The  program  for  the  supplying  of  moving  pictures  to  junior 
and  senior  science  classes  has  been  repeated  this  past  year.  The  greater  part  of  the 
film  has  been  rented  from  the  University  of  California  Extension  Division.  It  is  proposed 
to  extend  this  service  in  senior  high  schools  during  the  coming  year  by  providing  for 
two  sections,  one  for  classes  in  physical  science  and  the  other  for  classes  in  live  science. 

A  very  interesting  student  service  has  come  into  being  at  Mission 
High  School.  This  is  known  as  the  "Projectionist  Club".  The  membership  consists  of 
boys  who  are  interested  in  moving  pictures.  Their  organization  exists  as  an  extra- 
curricular activity.  Besides  the  study  of  the  scientific  principles  involved  in  the  making 
and  projecting  of  pictures  and  field  visits  to  laboratories  and  projection  rooms,  each 
member  has  had  instruction  in  the  use  of  class-room  projectors  of  various  types  from 
the  professional  projectionist  employed  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Then  having 
demonstrated  his  ability  he  is  given  a  statement  vouching  for  his  trustworthiness  in  the 
operating  of  non-theatrical  equipment.  There  are  now  about  thirty  members  of  the 
club  who  have  programmed  themselves  so  that  their  study  hours  are  distributed  through 
the  eight  recitation  periods  of  the  school  day. 

Any  teacher  desiring  to  use  a  projector  may  notify  the  leader 
of  the  Projectionist  Club  who  will  arrange  that  a  member  who  has  a  "study"  at  the 
time  indicated,  will  take  charge  of  the  mechanics  of  the  projection,  that  is,  set  up  the 
equipment,  prepare  the  film,  show  the  picture,  and  see  that  all  is  returned  in  good  order 
to  its  proper  place  at  the  close  of  the  lesson.  The  teacher  gets  service,  the  class  through 
familiarity  with  the  individual  is  subjected  to  the  least  possible  distraction,  and  the 
student  grows  in  power  through  bearing  responsibility,  and  develops  self-confidence, 
in  exercising  skill  and  maintaining  poise  in  the  presence  of  an  audience. 


MUSIC  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  COMMUNITY  LIFE 

By  MISS  ESTELLE  CARPENTER,  Supervisor 

Music  education  in  the  San  Francisco  public  schools  has  pro- 
gressed during  the  past  year  based  upon  modern  educational  ideals,  aims,  and  methods, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  broad  scope  of  the  subject  of  public  school  music  developed 
by  the  demands  of  time. 

Edwin  Markham  says:  "Bread,  beauty,  and  brotherhood  are 
three  things  necessary  to  Man's  complete  happiness".  The  need  for  beauty  has  always 
been  evident  and  is  the  urge  back  of  the  creation  of  the  best  poetry,  music,  and  art. 

In  San  Francisco,  school  music  has  been  used  as  a  spiritual, 
vitalizing  force  for  the  upbuilding  of  a  well-rounded  musical  development  in  the  indi- 
vidual pupil  and  integrated  into  the  various  activities  of  the  school  subjects  and  the 
school  program. 

Integration  For  Leisure  Time 

Intensive  work  has  been  done  in  San  Francisco  during  the  past 
year  in  this  integrated  program  for  the  child,  the  school  and  in  preparation  for  leisure 
time.  The  underlying  principles  of  the  integrated  program  of  singing  have  been  carried 
on  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  through  the  junior  and  senior  high  school 
classes  in  schools.  Through  interesting  courses  of  study,  musical  programs  were 
presented  correlating  the  work  of  other  departments  in  the  school. 

Through  rhythm,  songs,  music  appreciation,  voice  development, 
ear  training,  singing,  glee  clubs,  orchestras,  creative  work,  individual  instruction,  hand 
work,  instrumental  instruction,  harmony  and  history  of  music,  this  work  has  been 
correlated  with  the  various  fields  of  literature,  history,  geography,  science,  nature 
studies,  dramatics,  art,  physical  education,  and  has  demonstrated  the  possibilities  of  a 
well-rounded  educational  program. 

In  December,  1933,  the  new  California  State  Text  Book,  "Music 
of  Many  Lands  and  People"  was  introduced  in  the  elementary  schools  of  San  Francisco 
possessing  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  in  junior  high  schools.  This  marks  the  third 
progressive  move  in  the  installation  of  new  state  texts  in  music  in  as  many  years.  Previously 
there  was  introduced  the  new  California  music  text  book  including  "The  Music  Hour" 
and  "The  Two  Parts  of  Music",  an  intermediate  book  of  the  musical  educational  series 
which  have  filled  a  great  need  in  music  work. 

Correlation  of  the  new  text  was  made  possible  through  the 
introduction  of  new  courses  of  study  compiled  by  music  committee  composed  of  teachers 
and  assisted  by  the  chief  deputy  superintendent  and  the  deputy  superintendent  in 
charge  of  elementary  schools. 


During  the  past  year  music  meetings  have  been  conducted  for 
teachers  of  the  elementary  grades  and  aims,  methods  and  procedures  for  this  work 
have  been  explained,  demonstrated  and  illustrated  to  groups  by  the  writer.  No  time 
or  effort  has  been  spared  to  gain  results  through  plans,  research,  visits,  demonstrations, 
performances,  and  consultations.  Addresses  and  recitals  have  been  given  to  teacher 
and  parent-teacher  groups  and  to  club,  civic  and  music  meetings.  Schools  have  been 
directed  and  supervised  on  request  of  the  principal  or  the  teachers  of  music. 

Thousands  of  pupils  participated  in  the  San  Francisco  public 
schools  music  program  during  the  past  year.  Approximately  50,000  pupils  in  the 
elementary  schools;  7,054  pupils  in  required  music,  and  3,161  pupils  in  elective  music, 
totaling  10,215  in  the  junior  high  schools  and  3,500  in  elective  music  in  the  high  schools, 
and  about  3,000  in  the  evening  schools,  making  a  total  of  63,715  pupils  in  the  various 
schools  who  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  study  music. 

There  are  approximately  2,129  glee  club  pupils,  406  orchestra 
pupils,  2,550  rhythm  band  pupils,  and  about  200  harmonica  pupils  in  the  elementary 
schools.  There  were  2,341  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools  who  were  studying  piano 
from  private  teachers  and  about  900  pupils  in  these  schools  who  were  studying  instru- 
ments other  than  the  piano  from  private  teachers. 

Celebrations  Motivate  School  Music 

During  the  fiscal  year  1933-34  there  were  883  teachers  in  the 
elementary  grades  teaching  music;  24  music  teachers  and  principal  possessed  state 
credentials  in  music  and  39  musical  principals  supervised  the  music  of  their  schools; 
66  teachers  instructed  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils.  Elementary  school  principals 
so  distributed  the  teaching  load  so  as  to  permit  the  instruction  in  music  in  all  classes. 
In  addition  there  were  260  teachers  who  taught  music  to  extra  classes. 

At  the  Armistice  Day  Celebration  in  1933  and  the  Lincoln 
Day  celebration  in  1934  in  the  Civic  Auditorium,  thousands  of  pupils  and  parents 
joined  in  the  singing.  The  Community  Chest  Drive,  Education  Week,  Public  School 
Week,  Music  Week,  Young  People's  Symphony  concerts  and  other  concerts  have 
furnished  a  motivation  for  music  education  activities  and  ideals. 

As  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  Symphony 
Concerts  for  Young  People,  the  Supervisor  of  Music  presented  by  Mr.  Ernest  Schelling 
and  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Association,  the  teachers,  pupils  and  parents  were 
invited  by  letters,  visits  and  announcements  to  make  successful  two  concerts  which  were 
given  on  December  27,  1933,  and  January  4,  1934.  Thousands  of  pupils  attended, 
notwithstanding  the  vacation  period. 

The  Lafayette  Elementary  School  won  first  place  in  the  number 
of  pupils  attending  the  concerts  (117  pupils),  and  was  awarded  and  presented  with  a 
silver    cup    from    the    San    Francisco 


Musical  Association;  the  Winfield 
Scott  School,  96  pupils,  won  the  second 
place  and  an  award  from  the  Music 
Department  for  distinguished  service 
in  assisting  the  concerts.  The  Yerba 
Buena  School,  46  pupils,  and  the  Alamo 
School,  42  pupils,  won  the  third  and 
fourth  piaces  respectively.  The  writer 
was  one  of  the  Founders  of  the  Young 
People's  Concerts  in  San  Francisco, 
and  these  concerts  of  the  past  year 
have  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
music  appreciation  work  of  the  schools. 


An  Elementary  Class  in  Music  Appreciation 


Rhythmic  Orchestra  Leader 


The  C.  W.  A.  Symphony  Orchestra  was  organized 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  Board  of  Education 
allowed  it  to  give  recitals  in  the  public  school  build- 
ings, sanctioned  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
The  orchestra  was  conducted  by  Mr.  K.  Attl,  the  well 
known  harpist.  The  concerts  were  free  to  the  public  and 
were  given  in  the  Hawthorne,  Monroe,  Portola  Recrea- 
tion Field  House,  Everett  Junior  High,  Junipero  Serra, 
Dudley  Stone,  Galileo  High  and  Mission  High  Schools. 
Five  thousand  attended  these  concerts. 

Regular  meetings  and  conferences  have  been 
held  with  the  junior  high  school  music  teachers  who  have 
been  visited  for  class  work,  supervision  and  direction  by 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Music.  On  the  last  gradua- 
tion day  six  junior  high  schools  were  attended  where 
good  musical  performances  were  given. 

Improvement  in  methods  of  voice  segregation, 
placement,  class  voice  culture,  ear  training,  sight  singing 
and  music  appreciation  have  been  developed.  Pupils 
were  filled  with  joy  of  expressing  their  emotions  so 
overwhelming  during  this  period  of  adolescent  life. 
And  through  the  good  music  given  in  choral  and  orchestral 
selections,  charming  performances  of  operettas,  and  pageants,  were  presented  by 
various  junior  high  schools  during  the  past  year,  such  as"Chonita"  by  the  Presidio  Junior 
High,  "Don  Alonso's  Treasure"  by  Portola  Junior  High  and  "Melinka  of  Astrakhen" 
by  Roosevelt  Junior  High  School. 

The  All  City  Junior  High  Schools  Glee  Club 

The  All  City  Junior  High  School  Glee  Club  gave  performances 
for  the  "Optimist"  and  "Lions"  Clubs  where  many  compliments  were  given  for  the 
choruses  under  the  conductors,  Miss  N.  Mahoney,  Mrs.  L  Evans,  and  Miss  E.  Applegate. 
For  furtherance  of  patriotic  ardor  a  concert  was  given  in  the  War  Memorial  Veterans' 
Building  to  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  Civil  War  heroes  told  tales  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  the  war,  after  the  concert.  The  All  City  Junior  High  School  Orchestra 
performed  at  the  California  Teachers'  Association  and  the  Junior  High  School  Institute, 
Mr.  Fay  Noblet,  Mr.  Maurice  Kramer  and  Mr.  A.  Wyatt,  conducting. 

The  C.  W.  A.  Orchestra  played  at  Everett  Junior  High  School 
and  the  Portola  Junior  High  School.  At  the  Presidio  Junior  High  School,  in  school  time, 
the  C.  W.  A.  Orchestra  performed  for  1600  pupils,  who  listened  with  rapt  attention 
to  the  symphonic  music.  Many  letters  of  appreciation  were  sent  to  the  central  office 
from  the  pupils. 

A  group  of  100  mixed  glee  club  pupils  of  Galileo  High  School, 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Constance  Keohan,  gave  a  remarkable  demonstration  at  a 
luncheon  of  the  Downtown  Association  where  the  Mayor  of  Portland  was  the  guest 
of  honor.  The  President  spoke  most  highly  of  the  wonderful  work  of  the  glee  club  and 
the  music  of  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools.  The  following  letter  was  received  about 
the  performances: 

From  Joseph  M.  Cummings,  Executive  Secretary: 

"On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Downtown  Association,  I  wish 
to  express  their  sincere  appreciation  of  your  kindness  in  providing  such  a  won- 
derful musical  program  at  our  luncheon  today.  Will  you  convey  also  the  thanks 
and  appreciation  of  our  Board  of  Directors  to  Miss  Keohan  and  to  all  the  young 
people  who  sang  so  beautifully  at  the  luncheon?" 


Some  of  the  finest  work  of  the  high  schools  was  exhibited  at  the 
Public  Schools  Music  Festival  for  Music  Week,  on  the  night  of  May  24  and  at  the 
great  annual  competition  given  during  Music  Week  by  the  high  schools,  in  the 
Civic  Auditorium. 

Annual  Music  Week  was  a  great  civic  project;  May  20-May  27. 
During  twelve  previous  years,  the  Chairman  had  presented  concerts  in  the  auditorium 
where  thousands- performed.  Owing  to  lack  of  funds  this  could  not  be  arranged  this 
year.  However,  in  the  Mission  High  School  auditorium  a  public  Music  Festival  was 
presented  from  the  high  schools. 

Chester  W.  Rosekrans,  the  executive  director  of  Music  Week, 
chairman  of  the  evening,  opened  with  remarks.  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Lee,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  gave  an  interesting  address  on  music,  and  Mrs.  Lillian  Birmingham,  chairman 
of  Music  Week,  greeted  the  audience  and  the  pupils. 

School  and  Community  Projects 

Over  400  public  performances  were  given  in  the  public  schools 
during  the  past  year.  In  the  Polytechnic  alone  89  appearances  were  given  by  the 
music  organizations,  for  clubs,  radio  broadcasts,  receptions,  music  week,  and  Scottish 
Rite.  Excellent  work  has  been  given  at  Open  House  days,  at  Parent-Teachers  meet- 
ings, for  Education  and  Public  Schools  Week,  for  the  Community  Chest,  at  Radio 
Concerts,  and  music  projects,  operettas,  graduation  musical  selections,  and  pageants. 
Notable  amongst  the  many  performances  were  a  historical  pageant  by  the  Argonne 
School,  a  Dutch  pageant  by  the  Alvarado,  Hallowe'en  operetta  by  Washington  Irving, 
Mother  Goose  by  Yerba  Buena,  May  Day  concert  by  Monroe,  operetta  by  Balboa  High, 
May  Pole  pageant  by  Sanchez,  March  of  Time  by  Aptos,  Rushmore  Pageant  by  Grant, 
Around  the  World  by  Alamo,  Little  Theater  Girls  High,  Welcome  to  Springtime, 
(Original  play  with  classical  music  and  songs)  John  Muir,  May  Day  by  Pacific  Heights, 
Project  "How  Music  Grew",  Frank  McCoppin,  A  Street  Scene  in  Naples  by  Sutro, 
Hobby  Fair  by  Lafayette,  and  a  host  of  other  musical  performances. 

The  Winfield  Scott  Elementary  School  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Ethel  Davis  gave  a  superior  performance  of  the  operetta,  "The  Magic  Fiddle"  or 
"Paginini"  by  Grant-Schaeffer.  The  voices  were  flute-like.  The  story  is  built  about  the  life 
of  Paginini  the  violinist,  and  the  melodies  are  taken  from  the  themes  of  Paginini.  The  stage 
setting,  acting,  costumes  were  all  so  beautiful  that  the  remembrance  of  the  operetta 
will  long  remain  with  those  who  heard  it. 

A  number  of  distinguished  visitors  passed  through  the  City  and 
the  head  of  the  Department  of  Music  entertained  and  assisted  them  in  visiting  schools 

Elementary  School  Pupils  Perform  in  Rhythmic  Orchestra  the  First  of  Its  Kind  to  be  Organized  in  West 
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Accordion  and  Harmonica  Ensemble 


desired.  Dr.  Karl  W.  Gerkins  of  the  Music  Department 
of  Oberlin  College  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  Lowell 
High  School  Boys'  Glee  Club  was  superior  to  any  High 
School  Boys'  Glee  Club  he  had  heard  throughout  the 
country.  The  Director  of  Music  of  the  Chicago  Teachers' 
College,  as  well  as  other  visitors,  praised  the  class 
work,  choral  and  orchestral  renditions. 

In  San  Francisco  voice  culture  has  always  been 
made  a  specialty  but  last  year  extra  directions  were 
given  to  obtain  correct  voice  production  to  care  for 
the  changing  voice  and  to  test  voices  of  pupils. 

The  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  and  the  State 
Teachers  College  have  cooperated  in  preparation  of 
new  teachers  for  music  work,  and  in  other  efforts  to 
further  the  music  work  of  the  School  Department.  A 
number  of  cadet  teachers  were  assigned  to  various 
classes  to  give  music  aid. 

During  the  Spring  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  and  Chairman  of  Public  Schools  Committee, 
the  Director  of  Music  attended  the  California  Federa- 
tion of  Music  Clubs  Convention  in  Redlands,  attended  the  sessions,  made  two  addresses 
and  visited  the  Redlands  College  and  its  A  Cappella  Choir.  Five  musical  organizations 
of  San  Francisco  High  Schools  belong  to  the  Federation. 

Directors'  and  Supervisors'  Section 

The  Supervisor  of  Music  during  the  past  year  was  elected  Chair- 
man of  the  Directors'  and  Supervisors'  Section  of  the  California  Teachers'  Association 
and  presented  a  program  at  the  Institute  in  San  Francisco  in  November.  Many  super- 
visors about  the  Bay  attended,  and  gave  talks.  Splendid  addresses  from  Dr.  John 
Almack  of  Stanford,  Dr.  Elmer  Staffelbach  of  San  Jose  Teachers'  College,  and  Supt. 
Pansy  Abbott  of  San  Mateo  County  were  given.  The  meeting  was  opened  by  the 
beautiful  singing  of  the  Polytechnic  High  School  A  Cappella  Choir  under  Mrs.  Alma 
Ruther. 

As  a  member  of  important  working  committees  appointed  by 
the  National  President  and  a  life  member  of  the  Conference,  the  Supervisor  of  Music 
attended  the  great  convention  of  8,000  supervisors  and  lovers  of  music  in  Chicago 
during  April.  By  permission  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Lee  and 
the  Board  of  Education,  this  attendance  at  the  conference  was  made  possible  and  sincere 
gratitude  is  hereby  expressed. 

Recognition  of  the  growing  importance  of  instrumental  music  in 
junior  and  senior  high  schools  was  given  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Charles  J.  Lamp  in 
August,  1933,  as  supervisor  of  instrumental  music.  After  a  year  of  service,  Dr.  Lamp  has 
brought  about  a  physical  as  well  as  an  artistic  reorganization  of  bands  and  orchestras  in 
both  junior  and  senior  high  schools  of  San  Francisco. 

Dr.  Lamp  was  awarded  the  doctorate  by  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia in  1933  for  a  dissertative  thesis  on  "The  Determination  of  Aptitude  for  Specific 
Music  Instruments".  His  method  begins  with  a  division  of  students  into  the  various 
instrumental  groups — wood  wind,  string,  brass  or  piano — according  to  their  ex- 
pressed preference. 

Specially  written  music  designed  to  test  the  ability  of  a  student 
in  music  and  to  determine  his  ability,  in  terms  of  his  greatest  potentiality,  toward  any 
given  instrument,  has  been  placed  in  use  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 


Under  the  new  courses  of  study  pupils  are  permitted  to  elect  in 
their  seventh  year  a  choice  of  instrumental  music  subjects  instead  of  the  required  course 
in  vocal  music.  This  arrangement  affords  three  years  of  instrumental  music  training  in 
junior  high  schools  compared  with  one  and  one-half  years  offered  formerly. 

The  new  courses  have  resulted  in  setting  students  of  equal 
experience  in  brass,  woodwind,  string  and  piano  music  in  homogeneous  groups  where 
normal  progress  may  be  made  as  a  class. 

Because  of  the  increased  demand  for  brass  and  woodwind 
instrument  study  by  pupils,  two  specialists  in  their  respective  fields  have  been  employed 
to  aid  in  the  teaching  of  these  subjects.  The  rearrangement  of  course  has  given  members 
of  the  certificated  staff  opportunity  to  confine  their  teaching  to  the  instruments  in 
which  they  are  best  qualified. 

Classes  meet  three  times  weekly  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years 
and  five  times  weekly  during  the  ninth  year  of  junior  high  school. 

The  entire  music  course  in  junior  high  schools  is  designed  to 
articulate  with  the  same  study  in  junior  high  schools. 

A  music  critic,  after  observing  students  of  music  in  the  junior 
and  senior  high  schools  wrote  as  follows: 


View  of  a  Music  Critic 

"In  each  group  the  progress  of  every  student  is  tabulated.  Brass 
instrument  students  are  given  mouth  piece  exercises,  woodwind  students  are  given 
digital  exercises,  string  students  are  given  ear  and  finger  exercises.  The  students  all 
work  at  their  instruments  a  fixed  number  of  hours  per  week.  Gradually  those  pupils  who 
show  exceptional  aptitude  in  a  chosen  instrument  but  when  it  is  discovered  that  some 
of  the  brass  instrument  students  have  the  wrong  sort  of  lip  texture  for  their  particular 
instruments,  they  are  encouraged  to  transfer  their  interest  to  some  other  instrument. 
They  need  no  second  inducement  when  they  become  aware  that  in  the  other  instruments 
they  will,  in  their  turn,  excel!. 

"This  city  wide  policy  in  encouraging  instrumental  music  students 
in  junior  and  senior  high  schools  had  its  beginning  while  Dr.  Lamp  was  in  charge  of 
the  music  department  at  Polytechnic  High  School  several  years  ago.  As  a  result  of  this 
experience  innumerable  cases  of  students  who  were  inferior  in  the  mastery  of  one  type 
of  instrument  but  who  flourished  brilliantly  in  an  entirely  different  instrumental  group 
to  which  they  were  by  physique  and  talent  suited. 

"Teachers  of  instrumental  music  now  insist  that  the  players  of 
brass  instruments,  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  learn  to  get  a  right  lip  position  with  the 
mouthpiece     before    producing    any 

note    whatever.     That    difficulty    mas-  Teachers'  Choral  Society 

tered,  they  can  face  the  interpretation 
of  notes  with  an  undivided  mind." 

Thirty-nine  tots  of  Madison  Kin- 
dergarten School  tinkle  miniature  xylo- 
phones, crash  tambourines,  smash 
cymbals  and  beat  the  big  bass  drum, 
which  has  reached  a  high  degree  of 
precision  and  perfection.  The  plan  for 
a  rhythmic  orchestra  was  developed 
originally  in  Burlingame,  California,  in 
the  early  school  grades  by  Miss  Mary 
E.  Mayberry. 


R.O.T.C.  STANDARDS  HIGH 


BODY  of  young  men,  seventeen  hundred  strong,  all  of  them  models 
of  physical  and  academic  achievement — such  is  the  personnel  of  the 
R.  O.  T.  C.  units  of  the  San  Francisco  Senior  High  Schools.  Enrollment 
in  the  local  R.  O.  T.  C.  is  voluntary  and  no  persuasion  is  used  to  obtain 
members.  Only  students  who  especially  desire  the  training  are 
accepted,  and  they  must  maintain  high  standards  in  academics  and 
personal  conduct.  To  be  eligible  for  official  membership,  the  student  must  be  at  least 
fourteen  years  of  age,  must  pass  a  strict  physical  examination,  must  have  the  written 
consent  of  his  parents  or  guardian,  and  must  have  his  application  approved  by  the 
principal  of  the  school  and  the  local  R.  O.  T.  C.  instructor. 

The  average  strength  of  units  during  the  last  school  year  was 
as  follows:  Balboa,  Commerce,  Lowell,  Mission  and  Polytechnic,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
cadets  each;  Galileo,  four  hundred  and  fifty.  Each  of  the  schools,  has  a  unit  consisting 
of  a  battalion  of  from  three  to  six  rifle  companies,  a  headquarters  staff  and  a  band. 

Galileo  High  School  is  located  next  to  the  Fort  Mason  Army 
supply  depot,  and  is  but  a  short  distance  from  the  Presidio  Military  Reservation,  head- 
quarters of  the  Ninth  Corps  Area.  Sons  and  daughters  of  many  of  the  officers  stationed 
at  this  post  attend  Galileo. 

Two  interschool  competitions  were  held  during  the  school  year. 
The  fall  competition  was  held  at  the  Presidio,  with  the  High  School  of  Commerce 
winning  the  coveted  trophy,  the  Commandant's  Cup.  The  spring  competition  was  held 
on  May  25th,  at  the  Civic  Auditorium.  The  High  School  of  Commerce  unit  again 
carried  off  the  honors  by  winning  the  close  order  drill  and  the  physical  drill  events, 
Mission  carried  off  the  band  trophy  and  Balboa  was  the  principal  winner  in  the  individual 
drill  down  contests. 

Once  a  year,  usually  in  the  late  spring,  a  thorough  inspection 
is  made  of  all  units  by  Regular  Army  officers  acting  under  War  Department  orders.  The 
results  of  this  inspection  determine  the  Honor  High  School  rating  awarded  by  the  War 
Department.  In  the  Ninth  Corps  Area  (the  eight  far- Western  states)  alone  there  are 
forty-nine  high  schools  maintaining  R.  O.  T.  C.  units.  Nine  of  these  schools  were  rated  as 
Honor  Schools  as  the  result  of  this  year's  inspection.  Out  of  the  nine  the  San  Francisco 
Schools  received  three  Honor  High  School  awards.  The  Polytechnic  High  School  unit 
was  rated  the  highest  in  the  entire  corps  area,  with  Balboa  and  Commerce  well  up  on 
the  list. 

The  San  Francisco  unit  is  frequently  called  upon  to  participate 
in  community  functions  and  during  the  past  school  year  participated  in  whole,  or  by  a 
representative  unit,  in  the  following  affairs:  Columbus  Day  festival,  Armistice  Day 
parade,  California  Teachers'  Institute,  the  Charity  Football  game,  Lincoln's  Birthday 
exercises,  Washington's  Birthday  observance,  May  Day  fete,  Memorial  Day  parade, 
funeral  exercises  for  the  late  Governor  Rolph,  and  the  Flag  Day  exercises. 

The  cadets  are  uniformed,  armed  and  equipped  by  the  Federal 
Government  with  no  expense  to  the  individual  or  to  the  Department  of  Education.  Only 
in  the  case  when  Government  property  is  lost,  damaged  or  destroyed  through  wilful 
misconduct  or  carelessness  is  the  cadet  required  to  reimburse  the  Government. 

The  Government  also  pays  the  salaries  and  maintenance  allow- 
ances of  the  active  Regular  Army  personnel  on  duty  with  the  unit.  The  Department  of 
Education  provides  funds  for  the  part  time  hire  of  assistants  to  the  Military  Property 
Custodian,  the  storekeeper,  and  one  instructor;  it  provides  storage  and  preservation 
facilities  for  Government  property;  furnishes  part  time  clerical  help  to  the  unit  head- 
quarters and  supplies  certain  printed  and  mimeographed  forms. 


AMERICANIZATION 
WORK  IMPORTANT 

By  MISS  MARY  BARRETT,  Assistant  Supervisor 

Much  of  the  popular  enthusiasm  for  Americaniza- 
tion work  for  immigrants  has  died  away  with  the  enactment 
of  restrictive  immigration,  but  public  education  recognizes 
the  imperative  necessity  and  accepts  the  responsibility  of 
meeting  the  individual  and  social  needs  of  the  great  num- 
bers of  the  non-English  speaking  adults  and  of  the  native 
and  foreign-born  illiterates  who  are  now  in  the  country. 

The  general  aim  of  the  adult  immigrant  education 
program  is  to  teach  the  English  language  through  such 
content  and  procedure  that  the  foreign-born  students  will 
gain  the  information  that  they  need  in  order  to  adjust 
themselves  to  their  environment;  that  they  will  acquire  an 
understanding  of  American  ideals  and  institutions;  and 
that  they  will  develop  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  qualifying 
for  intelligent  participation  in  the  life  of  the  community. 

There  are  eighteen  day  Americanization  classes  throughout  San 
Francisco  in  the  districts  where  there  is  the  greatest  need  for  them.  During  the  year 
1933  to  1934,  981  women  and  389  men  have  been  enrolled.  The  day  classes  were 
established  primarily  for  foreign-born  mothers,  but  men  have  always  been  permitted  to 
enroll,  and  we  now  have  one  class  made  up  almost  entirely  of  men.  This  is  the  class  at 
Fisherman's  Wharf,  formed  in  1931,  to  meet  the  needs  of  fishermen  whose  working 
hours  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  attend  the  regular  day  classes  or  the  evening  schools. 
The  class  meets  every  school  day  from  1:00  P.  M.  to  5:00  P.  M. 
in  the  Crab  Fishermen's  Association  Building.  This  year  the  wives  of  a  number  of  the 
fishermen  enrolled  in  order  to  prepare  for  citizenship. 

Visible  Results  of  Teaching 

It  is  impossible  for  the  Americanization  teacher  to  know  just  how 
deep  or  far  reaching  the  results  of  her  teaching  may  be.  There  are,  however,  certain 
results  which  she  does  see  while  her  students  are  still  enrolled  in  her  class.  The  following 
are  outstanding:  There  is  more  effective  cooperation  between  the  foreign  home  and 
the  school;  there  is  greater  understanding  between  the  foreign-born  mother  and  her 
American-born  children;  the  new  skills  and  interests  which  the  students  have  gained 
make  them  happier  and  more  useful;  they  take  an  interest  in  current  conditions  and 
current  events  that  have  a  bearing  on  community  welfare;  they  are  more  self-confident 
and  are  better  fitted  to  make  their  way  in  occupational  and  social  life;  they  have  a 
better  understanding  of  American  institutions;  understanding  them  better,  they  realize 
the  need  of  protecting  them,  and  their  loyalty  is  an  intelligent  loyalty;  the  number  of 
naturalized  citizens  is  increased;  citizenship  brings  a  stronger  interest  in  the  well-being 
of  the  country,  and  it  makes  for  greater  stability  of  social  conditions. 

The  day  classes  meet  from  9:30  A.  M.  to  II  :30  A.  M.  and  from 
1:30  P.  M.  to  3:30  P.  M.,  the  number  of  sessions  in  each  district  depending  upon  the 
response  of  the  community  to  the  opportunities  that  the  classes  offer.  The  great  majority 
of  the  students  enroll  for  three  to  ten  sessions  each  week.  Morning  and  afternoon  sessions 
are  held  five  days  a  week  at  the  John  Muir  School  and  at  the  Raphael  Weill  Center. 
The  latter,  serving  the  needs  of  one  of  the  densely  populated  foreign  districts  of  San 
Francisco,  meets  in  a  flat  at  1223  Buchanan  Street,  near  Turk. 

Owing  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  school  buildings  in  v/hich 
they  were  located,  four  of  the  classes  are  occupying  temporary  quarters.    The  Jean 


Off  the  Fishing  Smack  and  Into  Class 


The  Joy  of  Learning 


Parker  Class  has  been  housed  at  Tele- 
graph Hill  Neighborhood  Association, 
1736  Stockton  Street,  near  Filbert.  The 
Lincoln  Class  is  at  the  South  Side  Recrea- 
tion Center,  Seventh  and  Bryant  Streets. 
The  Monroe  and  Bay  View  Classes  are 
meeting  in  small  halls  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  schools  which  were  closed. 

The  classes  are  ungraded.  The  stu- 
dents are  of  varied  abilities  and  of  a 
wide  range  of  educational  background. 
No  two  of  the  classes  are  alike.  Despite 
the  individual  differences  of  the  students, 
each  class  has  a  certain  degree  of  indi- 
viduality, a  somewhat  different  reaction  to  the  experiences  offered  by  the  school.  The 
teacher  studies  the  needs  of  individuals  and  of  groups,  and  organizes  her  work  and 
plans  her  procedure  to  best  meet  these  needs.  The  personality  of  the  Americanization 
teacher  is  of  paramount  importance.  She  must  exemplify  the  spirit  of  tolerance,  of 
cooperation,  and  of  genuine  friendliness.  At  the  present  time,  the  school  is  the  one 
source  of  encouragement  in  the  lives  of  many  of  our  students.  The  social  contacts  of 
the  class,  the  friendliness,  the  reaching  out  to  wider  fields  of  interest,  have  helped  many 
a  harassed  man  or  woman  to  maintain  a  cheerful  and  hopeful  attitude. 

In  addition  to  the  work  in  the  classrooms,  the  teachers  spend  two 
hours  a  day  in  visiting  the  foreign  homes  in  the  district,  in  contacting  social  or  civic 
agencies  interested  in  the  foreign  born,  or  in  interviewing  students  who  come  for  help 
in  making  personal  adjustments.  There  are  ten  day  teachers,  two  or  whom  teach  only 
one  day  each  week. 

Forty-Six  Nationalities  Represented 

The  total  day  enrollment  of  1370  men  and  women  represents 
forty-six  nationalities,  the  Italians,  Spanish-speaking  people,  and  Russians  predominating. 
Thirty  percent  of  the  entire  enrollment  are  Italians,  fourteen  percent  are  from  Spain  and 
the  Spanish-American  republics,  and  ten  percent  are  Russians.  In  one  class  there  are 
twenty-five  nationalities,  and  in  all  classes  except  one  there  are  more  than  nine 
nationalities. 

Many  of  those  who  enter  our  classes  speak  little  or  no  English. 
The  immediate  aim  of  the  teachers  is  to  help  them  to  learn  the  English  that  they  need  in 
meeting  the  urgent  needs  of  everyday  living.  Spoken  English  is  always  stressed,  as  the 
patrons  must  have  a  speaking  command  of  the  language  in  order  to  associate  with  the 
people  living  about  them.  As  their  ability  to  understand  and  to  use  the  language 
increases,  they  learn  the  vocabulary  of  the  newspaper  and  of  current  events,  so  that 
they  may  talk  of  things  in  which  we  are  all  interested.  The  material  used  for  their 
instruction  covers  as  wide  a  field  of  American  activity  as  possible.  All  instruction  leading 
to  the  language  ability  is  given  in  a  useful  and  practical  content,  so  that  the  students 
are  gaining  the  information  they  need,  in  order  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  social,  civic, 
and  industrial  life  of  the  community. 

The  majority  of  students  in  adult  immigration  classes  have  had 
some  degree  of  education  in  their  native  countries,  elementary  school  training  chiefly, 
although  a  considerable  proportion  have  had  high  school  training,  and  a  few  have  had 
college  training.  In  addition  to  these,  we  have  people  who  are  attending  school  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives.  They  cannot  read  or  write  in  any  language.  The  school  differ- 
entiates between  those  who  can  learn  to  read  readily  and  those  who  cannot,  and  provides 


types  of  instruction  which  correspond  to  their  capacity  to  learn.  Some  will  never  go  far, 
even  in  technical  literacy,  without  an  unwarranted  expenditure  of  time  and  effort.  They 
are  taught  only  the  more  limited  uses  of  reading.  The  instruction  leads  to  the  ability  to 
read  signs,  the  simplest  business  forms,  and  similar  material  for  their  protection.  This 
leaves  time  in  which  they  may  be  given  information,  which  will  stimulate  new  interests 
and  help  them  towards  a  better  understanding  of  practical  problems.  The  majority  learn 
to  read  simple  material  for  information  and  pleasure,  and  to  write  simple  business  and 
social  letters.  Many  learn  to  read  the  newspaper  and  material  of  similar  difficulty,  and 
some  acquire  the  ability  to  apply  reading  to  such  fields  of  practical  interest  as  current 
events,  health,  recreation,  social  problems  and  civic  obligations,  and  the  simple,  scien- 
tific facts  that  underlie  an  understanding  of  modern  life. 

The  lesson  material  used  in  all  classes  is  of  adult  interest  and 
value,  no  matter  how  limited  may  be  the  pupil's  ability  to  speak  English  or  to  read  the 
printed  page.  The  adults  learn  by  experience  levels,  and  we  never  teach  them  as  though 
they  were  children,  who  are  learning  by  age  levels.  Although  we  have  text  books 
prepared  especially  for  adult  classes,  it  is  necessary  to  write  many  lessons  at  various 
levels  of  difficulty,  in  order  to  more  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  our  people. 

In  each  class  there  are  men  and  women  preparing  for  the  Federal 
court  examination  for  naturalization.  Unfortunately,  some  of  these  people  do  not  enroll 
in  the  classes  soon  enough  to  obtain  the  background  that  they  should  possess.  They  are 
inclined  to  think  that  mere  knowledge  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the 
only  qualification  necessary  for  citizenship.  This  year  2!!  of  our  students  became 
American  citizens. 

Newly  Naturalized  Citizens  Honored 

For  the  first  time  since  the  establishment  of  day  classes  in  San 
Francisco,  all  of  the  classes  assembled  at  the  end  of  this  school  year  for  exercises  in 
honor  of  the  students  who  had  recently  become  American  citizens.  The  reaction  of  the 
students  to  the  program  which  was  presented  was  a  most  desirable  one,  and  the  citizens, 
especially  were  deeply  impressed  by  the  expression  of  interest  in  their  newly  acquired 
citizenship.  The  assembled  students  were  addressed  by  Hon.  E.  Harold  Caulfield,  com- 
missioner of  education,  Mrs.  Mary  FitzGerald,  formerly  deputy  superintendent  of 
schools,  Mrs.  Paul  Springer,  representing  the  Parent-Teacher  Association,  and  Mr. 
George  Devine,  representing  the  Elks  Club.  Each  of  the  naturalized  citizens  was 
presented  with  an  American  flag  by  the  Elks  Club.  There  was  a  program  of  music 
and  recitations  by  the  students. 

One  student  from  the  John  Muir  Class,  one  from  the  Portola 
Junior  High  School  Class,  and  one  from  the  Wm.  McKinley  Class,  were  the  prize  win- 
ners in  the  annual  essay  contest  which  is 
conducted    by    the    Council    of   Jewish 
Women  for  the  women  of  the  day  classes. 

For  several  months  of  this  year  one 
or  more  of  the  Japanese  mothers  of  the 
Raphael  Weill  Center  attended  the  stu- 
dent body  assembly  at  Raphael  Weill 
School,  and  spoke  or  read  to  the  as- 
sembled students.  The  mothers  who  par- 
ticipated had  children  attending  the 
school.  The  same  class  had  a  Thanksgiving 
dinner  on  the  Saturday  preceding  that 
holiday,  the  dinner  having  been  prepared 
by  the  class  under  the  instruction  of  the 


teachers,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  principal  and  the  Parent-Teacher  Association. 
The  work  in  English  during  the  previous  week  had  been  centered  about  the  history  of 
the  holiday,  the  buying,  preparing  and  serving  of  the  regulation  Thanksgiving  dinner, 
the  setting  of  the  table  and  the  decorations  of  the  room,  and  the  invitations  to  the 
guests.  Hallowe'en  was  the  occasion  for  a  similar  project.  The  women  of  Bay  View  and 
Monroe  classes  entertained  their  friends  at  luncheon,  and  at  an  entertainment  and  tea, 
upon  the  occasion  of  their  moving  into  new  classrooms.  Such  activities  as  these  that 
have  been  mentioned  have  much  value  as  socializing  factors. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Market  Street  Railway,  all  classes 
had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  at  least  one  point  of  interest:  Mills  Field,  the  Academy  of 
Science,  the  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  Mission  Dolores,  and  Telegraph  Hill. 

At  the  Continuation  School  there  are  English  classes  in  which 
adults  may  enroll,  and  there  is  also  a  naturalization  class. 

Individual  Differences  and  Needs  Met 

There  are  Americanization  classes  in  each  of  the  five  evening 
schools,  meeting  four  times  a  week.  Balboa  Evening  High  School  has  one  Americanization 
class  and  one  naturalization  class.  Evening  High  School  of  Commerce  has  four  Ameri- 
canization classes  and  two  naturalization  classes.  In  Galileo  Evening  High  School  there 
are  two  Americanization  classes  and  at  Humboldt  Evening  High  School  there  are  two 
Americanization  classes  and  one  naturalization  class.  Polytechnic  Evening  High  School 
has  one  Americanization  class.  In  general,  the  students  are  younger  than  those  of  the 
day  schools.  There  is  a  predominance  of  men,  and  there  are  fewer  illiterates.  Many 
of  the  students  enroll  in  high  school  classes  when  they  have  completed  the  Ameri- 
canization course. 

h  three  of  the  evening  high  schools  there  are  Americanization 
classes  for  English-speaking  adults  who  wish  training  in  elementary  arithmetic  and 
English.  The  enrollment,  which  includes  American  and  foreign-born  students,  is  made 
up  largely  of  young  men  under  thirty  years  of  age.  They-  are  in  school  to  meet  some 
immediate  need  in  their  work,  to  qualify  for  academic,  vocational  or  business  courses  in 
high  school,  or  through  a  desire  to  make  up  the  elementary  training  which  they  missed 
as  children.  Much  of  the  instruction  is  individual  in  order  to  meet  individual  differences 
and  needs. 

The  instruction  in  social  studies  is  planned  to  promote  a  more 
responsive  civic  attitude,  a  more  intelligent  understanding  of  the  factors  underlying  our 
national  development,  and  of  the  interdependence  of  nations.  Live  discussion  of 
present-day  problems  is  stressed. 

Processes  and  facts  in  arithmetic  are  related  to  the  needs 
created   by  the  daily  activities   of  adults,   and  exact  and   useful   information   about 

commerce,  trade,   industry  and  govern- 
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ment  is  built  up. 

Training  is  given  in  making  summar- 
ies and  in  preparing  outlines  for  oral  and 
written  composition.  There  are  frequent 
drills  to  develop  correct  speech  habits 
and  to  train  the  ear  for  right  gramatical 
form.  The  ability  to  use  books  and  other 
reference  material  is  developed,  as  well 
as  the  disposition  and  habit  of  gaining 
rich  and  varied  experiences  through 
reading. 


WORK  WITH  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED 


By  MISS  KATHARINE  INGL1S,  Supervisor 

Of  the  85,000  children  in  average  daily  attendance  in  San 
Francisco  Pubiic  Schools,  approximately  650  are  suffering  from  physical  defects  which 
necessitate  attendance  at  special  schools  and  classes  operated  by  the  San  Francisco 
Board  of  Education. 

San  Francisco  enjoys  a  high  rank  in  the  degree  of  attention  and 
specialization  given  to  the  physically  handicapped  in  the  following  special  schools  and 
classes: 

1.  The  health  regime  for  undernourished  and  undervitalized 
children  is  carried  out  in  the  Buena  Vista  Health  School  and  six  separate  classes  in 
different  parts  of  the  city.  Here  these  physically  handicapped  children  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  to  the  limit  of  their  abilities  under  the  most  advantageous  environment 
with  a  strict  daily  health  regime. 

As  to  health  supervision,  each  health  class  is  visited  weekly  by 
an  assistant  medical  inspector  who  makes  a  complete  examination  of  each  pupil  and 
records  all  physical  findings.  The  homes  of  many  children  are  visited  by  the  school 
nurse  to  urge  the  correction  of  defects,  to  improve  the  hygiene  of  the  home  and  to  give 
further  advice  regarding  diet  and  hours  of  rest. 

The  Board  of  Education  supplies  buildings,  grounds,  school 
furniture,  cost  of  up-keep,  teachers,  texts,  school  and  kitchen  supplies,  cooks,  janitors, 
cots  and  blankets.  Carfare  is  provided  in  every  case  where  the  family  is  unable  to  defray 
the  expense. 

The  Board  of  Health  supplies  nurses,  dietitians,  doctors,  psy- 
chologists, medical  supplies  and  food. 

Special  Work  With  Crippled  Children 

2.  The  Sunshine  School  is  a  school  for  the  education  of  crippled 
children.  The  pupils  are  given  taxi  service  to  and  from  school.  They  find  no  difficulty 
in  keeping  up  with  the  regular  school  work,  and  in  addition  they  receive  corrective 
gymnastics,  special  nutritional  care  and  regular  rest  periods. 

3.  Hospital  classes  are  conducted  in  the  San  Francisco, 
Shriners  and  Children's  Hospitals.  Teaching  is  done  in  groups  or  individually,  depending 
on  the  condition  of  the  child.  The  average  length  of  time  spent  in  the  hospital  is  about 
two  months.  The  child  is  therefore  able  to  keep  up  in  his  school  work  and  when  he 
returns  to  school  he  goes  righ  on  with  his  class.  There  are  two  teachers  in  the  San 
Francisco  Hospital,  two  at  Shriners  and  one  at  Children's  Hospital. 

4.  The  three  sight  saving  classes, 
respectively  located  at  the  Sanchez,  Jean 
Parker  and  Everett  Junior  High  Schools, 
are  open  to  children  whose  sight  is  so 
poor  that  they  are  unable  to  get  along 
in  a  regular  class.  The  classrooms  are 
specially  located,  painted  and  illuminated 
to  prevent  a  glaring  light.  Equipment  such 
as  desks,  paper,  books,  pencils,  is  special 
and  is  purchased  exclusively  for  these 
classes.  The  children  contact  the  regu- 
lar grades  for  their  oral  work  and  return 
to  the  special  room  for  study  and  written 
work. 


5.  Home  teachers  are  sent  to  the 
homes  to  teach  children  who  are  unable 
to  attend  school.  At  the  present  time  we 
have  twenty-six  teachers  who  are  teach- 
ing approximately  one  hundred  children. 
These  children  receive  two  one-hour  les- 
sons each  week.  They  are  taught  the 
fundamental  subjects  and  usually  have  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  the  regular 
grade  when  they  return  to  school. 

6.  The  Gough  School  is  the  most 
highly  specialized  school.  This  is  the 
school  for  the  deaf  and  those  who  are 

Radio  Ear  in  Operation  profoundly  deafened.  Six  specially  trained 

teachers  work  with  them  to  develop  voice  and  speech.   Forty-two  is  the  pupil  enrollment 
of  this  school. 

A  radio-ear  is  in  constant  daily  use  for  hearing  stimulation  and 
for  the  improvement  of  the  speaking  voice.  All  of  the  children  in  the  school  use  this 
machine.  The  results  have  been  most  satisfactory.  The  teacher  stands  beside  the  radio- 
ear  and  speaks  in  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice.  Her  voice,  amplified  to  the  degree  neces- 
sary, is  carried  undistorted  to  a  group  of  pupils  through  individual  ear  phones. 

This  radio-ear  training  will  not  render  lip  reading  less  necessary 
to  the  deaf  child  in  his  personal  contacts.  Indeed  the  teaching  of  speech  and  lip  reading 
are  by  far  the  most  important  subjects  in  the  curriculum. 

The  teaching  of  speech  to  the  deaf  is  a  very  slow  process.  Each 
phonetic  element  of  the  language  is  taught,  then  the  element  is  combined  with  a 
vowel,  these  combinations  lead  to  words  and  finally  the  sentence  is  taught,  which 
involves  the  whole  subject  of  the  presentation  of  language  to  the  deaf. 


Contact  Classes  For  Some 

An  attempt  is  made  to  give  these  children  some  sort  of  voca- 
tional training.  The  older  girls  have  sewing  or  cooking  one  morning  each  week,  while 
the  boys  have  manual  training. 

All  of  the  children  who  attend  the  Gough  School  have  a  hearing 
loss  of  50  percent  or  more  in  one  or  both  ears  as  determined  by  a  2 A  Audiometer 
hearing  test. 

7.  The  children  who  have  a  hearing  loss  of  25  percent  to  50 
percent  but  who  have  speech  and  an  understanding  of  language  are  taught  in  two 
special  classes  called  Contact  Classes.  These  children  recite  with  regular  classes  in 
reading,  spelling,  history  and  geography,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  is  spent  in 
the  special  class  with  a  trained  teacher  of  the  deaf  who  coaches  these  children  in  their 
subjects,  teaches  them  lip  reading  and  corrects  any  difficulty  in  speech  which  they  may 
have.  The  pupils  who  cannot  profit  by  these  class  contacts  remain  with  the  special 
teacher,  who  coaches  them  in  their  lessons  and  gives  them  much  individual  help  in 
speech  production  and  lip  reading. 

There  are  two  contact  classes  in  San  Francisco,  one  elementary 
and  one  junior  high  class. 

8.  Children  with  a  hearing  loss  of  10  percent  to  25  percent 
remain  in  the  regular  schools  and  are  taught  lip  reading  by  full  time  rotating  teachers 
who  travel  from  school  to  school.  The  lip  reading  instruction  in  San  Francisco  is  based 
on  the  Muller  Walle  method  as  presented  by  Miss  Martha  E.  Bruhn  of  Boston.   This  is 


supplemented    by   such    other  texts   as   may   be   judged    advisable,    and    by   original 
material  prepared  by  the  teachers  to  suit  the  immediate  needs  of  their  pupils. 

9.  The  Correction  of  Speech  Defects  Department  handles  such 
cases  as  stammering,  stuttering,  lisping,  cleft  palates,  and  faulty  enunciation.  These 
children  are  constantly  given  attention  as  to  the  correction  of  the  defects  and  the 
elemination  of  self-consciousness  and  other  psychological  disturbances.  The  method  of 
treatment  embraces  emotional  re-education,  development  of  poise,  instruction  in 
necessary  health  habits  and  such  other  individual  adjustments  as  may  be  required. 

Application  to  all  special  schools  and  classes  for  physically 
handicapped  children  must  be  filed  at  the  central  office  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
No  child  may  enter  a  special  class  unless  he  has  had  a  mental  test  from  the  psychiatrist 
of  the  Board  of  Health  or  a  statement  of  normality  from  the  principal  of  the  school  he 
last  attended. 

Board  of  Health  Cooperates 

The  Board  of  Health  works  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Board 
of  Education  on  the  matter  of  applications  for  special  schools.  The  Director  of  Child 
Hygiene  and  his  staff  of  nurses  investigate  the  medical  records  of  all  applicants  for 
special  schools  and  follow  up  suggested  treatments. 

As  a  child  enters  a  special  school  on  an  approved  application, 
so  he  may  only  leave  said  class  on  an  approved  demittance  slip.  If  the  parent  wishes 
the  child  to  leave  a  special  class  she  must  sign  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  she,  the 
parent,  is  taking  the  child  out  against  the  advice  of  the  doctor. 

Thus  it  is  clearly  seen  that  the  success  that  San  Francisco  has 
in  the  field  of  the  physically  handicapped  is  the  result  of  the  cooperation  of  teachers, 
principals,  doctors,  nurses  and  the  administrative  staff  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

San  Francisco's  activity  in  the  field  of  special  education  began 
in  1900.  Every  special  school  and  special  class  has  been  established  because  of  the 
demand  of  an  insistent  public.  It  must  be  truly  realized  that  as  the  community  grows  in 
numbers  and  intelligence,  so  too  will  grow  the  demand  for  special  service  to  handicapped 
children.  Necessarily  the  work  is  highly  specialized  and  the  classes  are  small.  There  are 
now  64  teachers  engaged  in  teaching  physically  handicapped  children. 

If  civilization  is  to  move  forward,  it  will  march  not 
only  on  the  feet  of  the  healthy  children,  but  beside  them, 
shoulder  to  shoulder  must  go  those  others — those  children 
we  have  called  "handicapped".  All  these  children  are  ready 
to  be  enlisted  in  this  moving  army,  ready  to  make  their 
contribution  to  human  progress;  to  bring  what  they  have  of 
intelligence,  of  capacity  and  of  spiritual  beauty.  American 
civilization  cannot  spare  them. 

The  handicapped  child  has  a  right — 
To  as  vigorous  a  body  as  human  skill  can  give  him. 
To  an  education  so  adapted  to  his  handicap  that  he 
can  be  economically  independent  and  have  the  chance  for 
the  fullest  life  of  which  he  is  capable. 

To  be  brought  up  and  educated  by  those  who  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  burden  he  has  to  bear  and  who 
consider  it  a  privilege  to  help  him  bear  it. 

To  grow  up  in  a  world  which  does  not  set  him  apart, 
which  looks  at  him  not  with  scorn  or  pity  or  ridicule,  but  which 
welcomes  him  exactly  as  it  welcomes  every  child,  which  offers 
him  identical  responsibilities. 


The  Deaf  Taught  to  Speak 


HOME  ECONOMICS  WORK  BROAD 

By  ELLEN  M.  BARTLETT,  Supervisor 

The  following  is  a  report  on  home  economics  in  San  Francisco 
schools  for  the  past  school  year:  Supervisor  in  Elementary  and  Junior  High  Schools,  I; 
Teachers  in  senior  high  schools,  26;  Teachers  in  junior  high  schools,  27;  Teachers  in 
elementary  school  (7th  and  8th  grade),  8;  Teachers  in  evening  schools  and  Smith-Hughes 
class,  9;  Teacher  in  charge  of  mid-morning  lunch  service  and  nine  cafeterias,  I .  Total,  72. 

There  are  somewhat  more  than  ten  thousand  students  enrolled 
for  home  economics  instruction.  The  major  portion  of  this  number  being  in  the  junior 
high  schools  and  in  the  7th  and  8th  grades  of  elementary  schools  that  still  keep  these 
grades.  There  are  6009  pupils  in  these  two  groups.  These  are  the  only  groups  under  my 
supervision,  home  economics  in  the  high  schools' and  evening  schools  being  under  the 
supervision  of  their  respective  deputies. 

The  layman  still  talks  of  our  subject  as  "cooking"  and  "sewing", 
but  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  it  has  included  much  more  than  food  preparation 
and  clothing  construction.  The  introduction  of  junior  high  schools,  with  their  better  trained 
teachers,  larger  buildings  and  more  adequate  equipment  has  given  an  impetus  to  home 
economics  teaching. 

Our  course  called  "Foods"  covers  the  following  subject:  the 
selection,  preparation  and  serving  of  meals;  the  planning  and  care  of  the  home  kitchen; 
the  furnishing  and  care  of  the  dining  room;  nutrition  and  simple  dietetics,  which  includes 
food  for  babies,  growing  children,  adults,  old  people  and  invalids.  Among  the  projects 
that  the  girls  can  elect  are  the  following:  company  luncheons,  catering  for  holidays, 
home  baking,  picnic  luncheons,  a  cook's  tour,  (foreign  cookery),  camp  cookery,  (for  boys 
and  girls)  marketing  and  making  a  food  budget,  invalid  cookery. 

Girls  Make  Own  Clothes 

The  clothing  course  includes  teaching  the  fundamental  sewing 
processes  and  the  making  of  garments.  Besides  this  we  stress  the  study  of  color  and 
design  as  applied  to  dress;  clothes  in  their  relation  to  health;  a  study  of  textiles;  a  girl's 
clothing  budget,  and  what  proportion  of  the  family  budget  should  this  be;  house 
furnishings. 

Our  girls  make  in  class  many  thousands  of  garments  for  them- 
selves. This  helps  the  family  budget  and  improves  the  girls'  appearance  and  morale. 
Many  girls  report  that  after  they  have  made  one  type  of  garment  in  class  that  they 
apply  their  skill  by  making  the  same  garments  for  other  members  of  the  family.  Many 
garments  are  "re-styled".  This  is  a  polite  way  of  saying  that  old  garments  are  altered 
and  made  over. 

An  example  of  a  home  economics  assembly  program  is  one  that 
was  organized  by  the  home  economics  teachers  of  the  Presidio  Junior  High  School,  with 
Miss  Juanita  Fisher  in  charge.  It  was  a  pageant  illustrating  the  history  of  dress  and  the 
origin  of  the  different  textiles.  It  started  off  with  the  cave-man  and  his  lady,  appro- 
priately clad  in  skins,  fur  rugs  from  somebody's  attic.  A  shepherd  with  crook  and  cape 
walked  across  the  stage,  and  a  student  with  real  fleeces  explained  the  scouring  and 
carding  of  wool.  Groups  of  girls,  in  the  costumes  of  Ireland  and  Holland,  showed 
bundles  of  real  flax  and  demonstrated  how  it  was  retted  and  beaten.  A  group  of  darkies 
showed  some  of  the  cheerful  episodes  in  the  cotton  fields;  a  Japanese  maiden  illus- 
trated the  unwinding  of  the  silk  cocoon  and  the  care  and  feeding  of  the  worms.  There 
was  even  a  woodsman  who  showed  the  raw  material  for  that  new  textile  rayon.  A  colonial 
interior  was  the  setting  for  spinning,  weaving,  quilting  and  candle  dipping,  and  national 
dances  showed  off  costumes  of  different  times  and  places.  The  concluding  number  was 
a  fashion  show. 
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UNGRADED  CLASSES  LARGE 

By  LOUISE  M.  LOMBARD,  Supervisor 

NE  of  the  largest  groups  in  the  program  of  special  education  is  com- 
posed of  mentally  retarded  children.  Segregation  of  these  children 
into  small  groups  serves  a  dual  purpose.  The  handicapped  pupils 
receive  training  suited  to  their  ability  and  the  regular  classes  relieved 
of  this  burden,  have  a  chance  to  make  normal  progress.  The  San 
Francisco  Public  Schools  are  making  quite  adequate  provision  for  these 
children.  The  ungraded  department  consists  of  fifty-nine  classes,  all  located  in  ele- 
mentary schools.  Ten  schools  have  two  classes  each,  one  designed  for  younger  and  one 
for  adolescent  children.  One  school  has  three  classes  and  the  Center  has  eight.  The 
remainder  are  located  as  individual  classes. 

Children  are  admitted  to  these  classes  after  individual  mental 
tests  and  achievement  ratings  are  ascertained,  together  with  certain  data  on  health 
and  development  history.  They  are  referred  by  parents,  school  principals,  and  clinics 
of  the  Board  of  Health  and  hospitals.  The  Diagnostic  School  also  refers  many  cases. 
I.  Q.'s  range  from  50  to  80  and  chronological  ages  from  6  to  18  years. 

At  present  a  majority  of  the  annual  enrollment  of  1210  are 
found  between  the  ages  of  13  and  18  years.  This  is  due  to  the  advanced  age  for  com- 
pulsory education  and  the  scarcity  of  employment,  and  has  added  greatly  to  the  expense 
of  the  department.  The  earlier  these  children  can  be  placed  in  employment  the  better 
for  their  morale.  At  the  age  of  16  the  youth  has  often  reached  his  limit  in  academic 
work  and  his  retention  in  classes  not  equipped  to  care  for  vocational  or  manual  needs 
makes  for  habits  of  idleness  and  fosters  a  lack  of  persistent  effort. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  Ungraded  Class  is  to  provide  training  and 
education  which  will  enable  these  pupils  to  progress  according  to  ability  and  to  adjust 
mentally,  morally  and  industrially  to  a  simple  scheme  of  life. 

Ungraded  Work  Progresses 
The  characteristics  of  special  class  teaching  have  been  along 
much  the  same  lines  as  those  of  the  modern  type  of  progressive  education — more  move- 
ment, more  manual  work  and  a  wide  use  of  sensory  training.  The  senses  of  normal  children 
are  keen  and  exercise  themselves,  but  with  the  retarded  child  there  is  often  little  reaction 
to  external  stimulation  and  he  must  be  taught  to  perceive  what  the  normal  child 
recognizes  naturally  without  effort. 

Definite  habit  training  must  be  employed.  Fixed  habits  of 
response  can  be  formed  which  will  in  part  take  the  place  of  intelligence.  Direct  training 
in  proper  types  of  behavior  and  in  actually  doing  desirable  deeds  form  good  habits 
that  are  no  more  easily  broken  than  bad  habits. 

Academic  work  is  given  to  the  extent  of  the  child's  ability  pro- 
vided the  mental  age  indicates  that  enough  can  be  gained  to  be  of  use.  There  are 
times  when  this  typeof  instruction  is  probably  carried  to  an  extreme  because  of  demands 
of  those  interested  in  the  child  and  who  cannot  understand  that  the  printed  page  is 
not  the  only  key  to  success  and  happiness. 

During  the  past  month  three  hundred  and  fifty  achievement  tests 
were  administered  to  the  older  group  of  retarded  pupils.  With  but  few  exceptions,  the 
educational  age  was  equal  to  and  in  many  cases  above  the  mental  age.  Of  the  52  whose 
educational  age  fell  below  the  mental  age,  twelve  were  children  with  emotional  dis- 
turbances which  hindered  persistence  and  20  had  been  in  Ungraded  Classes  less  than 
one  year,  and  the  remainder,  children  with  special  disability  in  reading  which  had  not 
been  reached. 

Children  are  given  as  much  responsibility  about  the  school  as  is 
possible,  such  as  work  in  the  cafeterias,  mimeographing,  care  of  bank  and  milk  money, 
and  errands. 


NECROLOGY 


Thirty-seven  teachers  and  principals — twelve  of  them  in  active 
service,  and  twenty-five  on  the  retired  list — were  called  from  their  loved  profession  by 
the  hand  of  death,  during  the  year  1933-34.  And  death  played  no  favorites,  calling 
Mary  A.  Landon,  of  Balboa  High  School,  who  entered  the  department  in  1930,  as 
well  as  Pauline  Hart,  who  dedicated  her  life  to  moulding  the  lives  of  the  citizens  of  the 
community  as  far  back  as  1870. 

The  teachers  of  San  Francisco  lost  a  great  leader  in  the  passing 
of  Harvey  E.  Harris,  president  of  the  San  Francisco  Teachers  Association,  and  a  member 
of  the  certificated  staff  for  thirty-two  years.  He  failed  to  rally  from  an  operation  and 
died  on  May  30. 

The  complete  list  of  deaths  for  the  year  follows: 


Deaths  Among  Retired  Teachers 
Entered  Dept.  Retired 

Bigelow,  Susan  H 1876  Aug.  I,  1924 

Casey,  Kate  F 1876  Apr.  1,1926 

Cerf,  Adrienne 1904  Apr.  26,1932 

Freese,  Louise  E 1894  Jan.  3,  1933 

Hart,  Pauline 1870  Oct.  1,1925 

Horton,  Marie 1881  Aug.  1,1916 

Huntley,  Antoinette  M 1873  March  31,1914 

Kaplan,  Marie  E ...1884  May  16,  1918 

Kellogg,  Adelbert  E 1886  June  19,1923 

Kartick,  Mary  A ....1897  Sept.  25,1928 

Lambert,  Daniel 1874  March  1,1905 

Lewis,  Julia  M 1878  Oct.  13,1926 

Maccord,  Louise 1878  Jan.  18,1916 

Maher,  Julia  G ......1884  Dec.  1,1927 

Millar,  Sara  H .......1880  July  30,1923 

Molineux,  John  H 1919  Nov.  1,1926 

O'Connell,  Anna  M.. 1884  Jan.  I,  1927 

Perlet,  Maltie  F 1896  Aug.  1,1916 

Ryan,  Belle ......1886  Jan.  1,1927 

Ryan,  Elizabeth  T ..1875  Oct.  1,1925 

Schendel,  Ada 1880  Jan.  6.  1926 

Stallman,  Nettie  C ....1875  Sept.  20,1907 

Stark,  Lillian  M 1887  Jan.  1,1931 

Sullivan,  Nora  M 1878  Feb.  1,1926 

Williams,  Mercy  C 1877  Oct.  1,1925 


Date  of  Death 


Jan. 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Aug. 

June 

June 

Jan. 

July 


8,  1934 
21,  1933 

28,  1933 
I,  1934 

19,  1933 

29,  1934 
12,  1934 
18,  1934 
14,  1933 

March  27.  1934 
May  26,  1934 
I,  1933 

9.  1934 

12,  1933 
5,  1934 

13.  1934 

13.  1933 

14.  1934 
26.  1934 
18,  1933 
26.  1934 
24.  1934 

5,  1933 

II,  1934 

4,  1934 


Aug. 

Apr. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

June 

Sept. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Sept. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Nov. 

Mar. 

Feb. 


Deaths  in  Service 

Teacher — Commodore  Stockton 
Principal — Daniel  Webster 
Principal — James  Lick 
Teacher — Girls  High 
Teacher — Alamo 
Teacher — Lowell 
Teacher,  Balboa 


Britton,  Mrs.  Ethel 

Burton,  Burdick 

Blanchard,  Marion 

Centner,  Martin 

Conroy,  Margaret 

Harris,  Harvey 

Landon,  Mary  A. 

Mathews,  Josephine  Teacher — Le  Conte 

Mysell,  Lillian  C.       Teacher — Emerson 

Rhodes,  Thaddeus      Principal — Francisco 


Entered  Dept. 


Aug. 

Aug. 

July 

Aug. 

July 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Nov. 


15 
17 
25 
19 


1927  Apr. 
1925  June 
1889  June 
1907  Apr. 
1914  Jan. 
1902  June 
1930  Aug. 
1920  Nov. 
1920  June 
1906  June 


Died 

4, 
13, 
30, 

9, 
22, 

6, 
12, 
30. 

3, 
21, 


1934 
1934 
1934 
1934 
1934 
1934 
1933 
1933 
1934 
1934 
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Cost  of  Operating  Schools 

For  Fiscal  Year  1933-1934 


Administration : 

Salaries   $    203,742.83 

Supplies   13,487.44 

Traveling  Expenses  2,127.18 

Other  Objects 36,509.11 

Instruction — Salaries : 

Supervision   59,290.54 

Kindergarten  165,622.92 

Elementary  Day  2,835,384.06 

Special  Schools  86,849.42 

Junior  High  898,170.92 

High  Day  1,772,468.46 

High  Evening 158,314.68 

Instruction — Supplies,  etc. : 

Kindergarten  Supplies  1,738.98 

Educational  Supplies  95,996.93 

Books 47,993.53 

Traveling  Expenses  1,342.86 

Other  Expenses  of  Instruction 11,418.99 

Coordinate  Activities : 

Compulsory  Education 27,013.21 

Medical  Inspection  21,313.74 

Dental  Inspection  18,968.82 

Nurse  Service 54,348.13 

Auxiliary  Agencies: 

Transportation  of  Children 13,621.80 

Junior  College  Tuition 88,852.30 

Community  Centers  1,202.30 

Other  Auxiliary  Agencies 4,025.97 

Operation: 

Janitors'  and  Engineers'  Salaries 456,079.54 

Janitors'  and  Engineers'  Supplies 30,287.91 

Gas  and  Electricity 47,358.82 

Fuel  29,336.24 

Water 37,678.94 

Other  Expenses  of  Operation. 24,450.73 

Fixed  Chargts: 

Rents  3,627.00 

Insurance  —  7,322.43 

Workmen's  Compensation 4,478.82 

Teachers'  Back  Salary  Adjustment —25,956.00 

Contributions  to  Retirement  System 387,982.73 

Other  Expenses  of  Fixed  Charges 13,494.29 

Maintenance: 

Repairs  to  Buildings  and  Grounds 290,400.66 

Repairs  to  Janitors'  Equipment 36,127.01 

Repairs  to  Educational  Equipment. 44,266.85 

Earthquake  Survey  and  Reconstruction....  284,794.25 


Amount 


$    255,866.56 


Percentage 


.031 


5,976,101.00 


.722 


158,491.29 


.019 


121,643.90 


.015 


107,702.37 


.013 


825,192.18 


.076 


376,304.41 


.046 


655,588.77 
$8,276,890.48 


.079 


1.000 


ANNUAL        REPORT 


Summary  of  Expenditures  for  Schools 

During  the  fiscal  year  1933-1934  the  income  of  the  Board  of  Education  from  all 
sources  was  $10,626,213.47.  Of  this  amount  $4,901,487.13  was  received  from  the  State  of 
California  on  the  basis  of  average  daily  attendance  in  the  elementary,  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  of  the  city;  $104,223.36  was  represented  by  income  from  properties  owned 
by  the  Board  of  Education;  $94,630.69  was  received  from  the  Board  of  Health  as  an  inter- 
departmental payment  against  health  service  rendered  in  the  schools;  $7,651.73  was  re- 
mitted to  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  by  the  Federal  Government  as  a  payment  for 
instruction  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act;  and  $785.35  was  derived  from  other  sources. 
The  balance  of  the  income,  $5,517,435.21,  was  received  from  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco. 

The  income  for  the  purposes  of  expenditure  was  divided  as  follows:  $1,384,787.11  was 
provided  for  capital  outlays  and  debt  service;  $9,241,426.36  was  provided  for  current  ex- 
penses of  school  maintenance. 

ITEMIZED  LIST  OF  EXPENDITURES 
Actual    expenditures    for    maintenance    and    operation    of    the    schools    totaled 
$8,276,890.48.  The  major  item  of  expense  in  this  subdivision  was  $6,432,180.54  expended  for 
principals',  teachers',  supervisors'  and  janitors'  salaries.  Other  items  included: 

General  supplies $327,603.93 

Upkeep  of  school  buildings 655,588.77 

Cost  of  administration 255,866.56 

Other  expenses — health  service,  junior  college  tuition,  con- 
tributions to  Retirement  System,  rents,  insurance,  etc 605,650.68 

The  total  expenditure  for  teachers'  salaries  alone  during  1933-1934  was  $5,961,655.61, 
a  decrease  of  $895,609.02,  the  greater  part  being  due  to  salary  reductions;  a  compara- 
tively small  part  due  to  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  teachers. 

The  total  amount  actually  expended  for  land,  buildings  and  equipment  was  $44,599.64 
which  was  divided  as  follows: 

Cost  of  land  for  school  sites $  8,804.66 

Construction  of  buildings 12,657.80 

Purchase  of  equipment 23,137.15 

BONDED  DEBT 
The  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  had  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
1933-1934  a  bonded  debt  of  $12,381,000,  comprising  the  unpaid  balances  on  the  bond  issues 
of  1908, 1910, 1918  and  1923.  These  balances  were  as  follows: 

Issue  of  1908  $  1,000,000.00 

1910   75,000.00 

1918   1,406,000.00 

1923   9,900,000.00 

TOTAL   .$12,381,000.00 

The  total  bond  debt  was  reduced  by  $1,340,187.50  during  the  year,  this  amount  paying 
$638,187.50  interest  and  $702,000.00  on  the  principal  of  the  outstanding  debt. 
VALUE  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 
The  conservative  value  of  San  Francisco  public  school  buildings — land  and  equip- 
ment— is  estimated  at  $37,582,226.03  based  upon  actual  costs.  Included  in  the  inventory  of 
property,  however,  are  many  valuable  parcels  of  land  which  were  obtained  by  the  city  by 
claim  or  gift  in  the  early  years  of  the  municipality. 

The  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  as  of  June  30, 1934, 
was  $163,596,800,  of  which  school  bonds  accounted  for  $12,381,000.  The  proportionately 
small  ratio  of  the  debt  of  the  public  schools  to  the  general  debt  of  the  municipality  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  recent  years  the  Board  of  Education  has  been  proceed- 
ing under  the  "pay-as-you-go"  plan  of  school  building.  Under  this  plan  there  was  provided 
the  following  sums  for  building  purposes,  exclusive  of  repairs: 

1927-1928  $1,700,000.00 

1928-1929  1,700,000.00 

1929-1930   1,700,000.00 

1930-1931   1,550,000.00 

1931-1932   205,467.68 

1932-1933  None 

1933-1934 : 500,000.00 

1934-1935   500,000.00 
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Condensed  Interpretation  of  Statistical  and  Financial 
Reports  and  a  Five-Year  Statistical  Comparison 

(a)    Condensed  Interpretation 

FOREWORD 

In  a  report  involving  statistics  the  mass  of  figures  frequently  appalls  the  uninitiated 
person  who  wishes  to  find  some  particular  selection  quickly.  When  not  familiar  with  a 
report  of  that  kind,  he  is  more  than  likely  to  lose  time  and  patience  in  his  search.  To  meet 
difficulties  arising  in  that  way,  we  have  prepared  a  number  of  questions  which  might 
readily  be  asked  by  citizens  and  have  given  the  answers  to  these  questions. 

While  most  of  these  data  are  included  in  the  report  proper,  they  are  restated  here  in 
the  form  of  a  condensed  interpretation. 

1.  How  many  schools  fell  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Education  at  the  close  of 
the  year? 

Kindergartens  (located  in  elementary  school  buildings) _ 72 

Elementary  (day) 82 

Junior  high 10 

High  (day)  7 

Continuation  1 

*High  (evening)  5 

TOTAL .177 

*Located  in  buildings  used  for  school  purposes  in  the  day  time. 

2.  What  was  the  total  of  the  annual  average  daily  attendance  (which  means  the  average 
number  of  pupils  who  are  present  each  day  in  the  public  schools  for  the  year)  for 
both  day  and  evening  pupils,  including  kindergarten  pupils  ? 

1933-34  1932-33  1931-32  1930-31 

Day 71,070  72,118  71,505  69,714 

Evening  2,769  3,662  3,993  3,969 


TOTAL 73,839  75,780  75,498  73,683 

3.  What  was  the  total  of  the  annual  State  enrollment  (which  means  the  number  of 
pupils  in  attendance  in  the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco  not  previously  attending 
during  the  year  any  other  public  school  in  the  State)  for  both  day  and  evening  pupils, 
including  kindergarten  pupils  ? 

1933-34         1932-33  1931-32         1930-31 

Day  84,845  86,831  85,796  85,706 

Evening  19,099  19,499  18,899  20,154 

TOTAL 103,944  106,330  104,695  105,860 

4.  How  many  pupils  were  actually  in  attendance  in  all  of  the  public  schools  of  San 
Francisco  on  the  basis  of  an  end-of-the-school-month  statement  of  enrollment  (as  of 
May  25,  1934),  including  both  day  and  evening  schools? 

Day  Pupils 

Kindergarten  3,256 

Elementary   40,843 

Junior  high 11,490 

High   15,851 

Continuation   2,070 

Adult  Education  2,197 


Evening  Pupils 

Total 

3,256 

40,843 

11,490 

5,910 

21,761 

2,070 

2,197 

TOTAL  , 75,707  5,910  81,617 
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5.  How  many  teaching  positions  were  there  in  the  public  schools  as  of  December  31, 1933  ? 

Kindergarten 91 

Elementary   1,389 

Junior  high 398 

High  (day) 632 

Continuation  45 

High  (evening)  210 

In  administrative  offices  10 

TOTAL  2,775 

6.  What  was  the  aggregate  income  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  1933-1934,  derived  from 
all  sources  ?     $10,626,213.47. 

7.  How  much  of  this  amount  was  provided  for  capital  outlays  and  debt  service  ? 
$1,384,787.11. 

8.  How  much  was  provided  for  current  expenses  of  school  maintenance?     $9,241,426.36. 

9.  Through  what  sources  was  this  income  for  school  maintenance  provided  ? 

To  reduce  to  small  figures  on  a  percentage  basis  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  out  of  every 
dollar  received  by  the  Board  of  Education,  about  .4574  was  provided  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco taxpayers,  about  .5304  was  provided  by  the  State  of  California,  and  about  .0122 
by  rentals,  etc. 

10.  Of  this  income  for  school  maintenance  and  operation,  how  much  in  dollars  and  cents  was 
received  from  the  City  of  San  Francisco  ?     $4,227,278.79. 

11.  How  much  of  it  was  received  from  the  State  of  California?     $4,901,487.13. 

12.  How  much  was  spent  as  a  total  for  public  school  purposes  in  San  Francisco  during  the 
year  1933-1934,  including  maintenance  and  operation  of  schools,  purchase  of  land  for 
school  sites,  construction  of  buildings,  purchase  of  equipment,  interest  on  bonds  and 
redemption  of  bonds  ?     $9,661,677.59. 

13.  What  did  it  cost  to  maintain  and  operate  the  public  schools,  excluding  purchase  of  land 
for  school  sites,  construction  of  buildings,  purchase  of  equipment,  bond  interest  and 
bond  redemption  ?     $8,276,890.48. 

14.  What  specific  items  did  these  expenditures  for  maintenance  and  operation  include  ? 

(a)  Principals',  teachers',  supervisors'  and  janitors'  salaries $6,432,180.54 

(b)  General  supplies,  such  as  textbooks,  pens,  pencils,  fuel,  water,  lights, 

etc 327,603.93 

(c)  Cost  of  upkeep  of  school  buildings,  covering  maintenance  of  grounds, 

buildings  and  equipment  in  good  order. 655,588.77 

(d)  Cost  of  administration  of  the  Superintendent's  office,  the  business 

department,  and  other  operating  agencies  of  the  Board 255,866.56 

(e)  Other  expenses  including  health  service,  attendance  officers,  trans- 

portation of  children,  junior  college  tuition,  contributions  to  Re- 
tirement System,  rents,  insurance,  etc 605,650.68 

TOTAL   $8,276,890.48 

15.  What  was  the  total  expenditures  for  teachers'  salaries  alone  in  1933-34  ?  $5,961,655.61. 

16.  How  did  this  figure  compare  with  the  total  expenditure  for  teachers'  salaries  alone  in 
the  year  previous  ?     $6,857,264.63,  a  decrease  of  $895,609.02. 

17.  What  were  the  total  capital  outlays  (money  actually  paid)  for  lands,  buildings  and 
equipment  for  the  year  ?     $44,599.61. 

18.  What  were  the  specific  items  included  in  the  total  of  capital  outlays  ? 

Purchase  of  land  for  school  sites $     8,804.66 

Construction  of  buildings 12,657.80 

Purchase  of  equipment 23,137.15 


TOTAL $  44,599.61 
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19.  What  is  the  estimated  value  based  on  the  actual  cost  of  all  lands,  buildings  and  equip- 
ment owned  by  the  public  schools  at  the  close  of  the  year  ? 

Lands ..........$  8,480,822.98 

Buildings 26,628,276.51 

Equipment 2,473,126.54 

TOTAL  $37,582,226.03 

20.  What  is  the  total  of  the  bonded  indebtedness  outstanding  against  these  lands  and  build- 
ings as  of  June  30, 1934  ?    $12,381,000.00. 

21.  What  did  it  cost  for  school  bond  interest  and  school  bond  redemption  during  the  year  ? 

Bond  interest $    638,187.50 

Bond  redemption  702,000.00 

TOTAL  $1,340,187.50 

22.  What  was  the  grand  city  total  tax  rate  per  $100  for  schools  (exclusive  of  redemption  of 
bonds)  for  1933-1934?     $  .609912. 

23.  What  was  the  total  city  tax  rate  for  1933-1934  ?     $3.48. 

24.  What  was  the  total  assessment  roll  (non-operative  upon  which  local  taxes  are  levied) 
for  1933-1934  ?     $974,435,243.00. 

25.  What  was  the  cost  per  unit  of  average  daily  attendance,  exclusive  of  capital  outlays, 
to  educate  an  elementary  day  school  pupil  in  1933-1934,  excluding  special  schools  and 
classes,  but  including  kindergartens  ?     $106.35. 

26.  On  the  same  basis  of  computation,  how  did  this  figure  compare  with  the  cost  of  edu- 
cating an  elementary  day  school  pupil  in  the  school  year  previous  ? 

The  cost  was  decreased  by  $9.45  per  pupil. 

27.  What  was  the  cost  per  unit  of  average  daily  attendance  to  educate  a  junior  high 
school  pupil  in  1933-1934,  excluding  capital  outlay?     $116.86. 

28.  On  the  same  basis  of  computation,  how  does  this  figure  compare  with  the  cost  of 
educating  a  junior  high  school  pupil  in  the  year  previous  ? 

The  cost  was  decreased  by  $19.40  per  pupil. 

29.  What  was  the  cost  per  unit  of  average  daily  attendance  to  educate  a  high  school  day 
pupil  in  1933-1934,  excluding  capital  outlays  ?     $136.75. 

30.  On  the  same  basis  of  computation,  how  does  this  cost  compare  with  the  cost  of  edu- 
cating a  high  school  day  pupil  in  the  year  previous  ? 

The  cost  was  decreased  by  $19.38  per  pupil. 

31.  With  reference  to  crippled  children  who  are  taught  in  the  Sunshine  School,  in  the 
several  hospitals  and  in  their  homes  by  visiting  teachers,  how  much  did  it  cost  to  take 
care  of  each  of  these  pupils  for  the  year  ?     $234.27. 

32.  Similarly— deaf  children  ?    $436.46. 

33.  Similarly— children  in  the  Ungraded  School?     $263.74. 

34.  Similarly — physically  handicapped  children  in  other  special  schools  and  classes  (Buena 
Vista  and  Diagnostic  Class)  ?     $188.74. 

35.  What  was  the  cost  of  the  service  rendered  in  the  public  schools  by  trained  nurses  and 
physicians  under  the  Board  of  Health?     $94,630.69. 

36.  What  was  the  population  of  San  Francisco  over  the  last  ten  years,  1924-1934  inclusive, 
by  census  returns  and  estimates  ? 

1924  548,284 

1925 557,530 

1626  -•-;-'. 567,000 

1927  577,160 

1928  586,406 

1929  595,652 

1930  634,394 

1931  650,000 

1932  : - , 665,973 

1933  : 668,460 

1934  651,295 
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37.  What  was  the  per  capita  cost  of  public  education  in  San  Francisco  for  the  year  1933- 
1934  on  the  basis  of  the  city's  contribution  ? 

Maintenance $5.17 

Capital  outlay  and  debt  service 2.13 

38.  Taking  every  current  expense  dollar  spent  on  education  of  a  public  school  pupil,  how 
is  this  dollar  divided? 

The  division  of  the  current  expense  dollar  is : 

Administration  $  .031 

Instruction  741 

Auxiliary  agencies  and  coordinate  activities 028 

Operation  076 

Fixed  Charges 045 

Maintenance   079 


Per  cent  of  current  expense  dollar  devoted  to  instruction.. 


$1,000 
74.1% 


(b)   Five- Year  Statistical  Comparison 

1928-1929 

Tax  rate $  3.96 

Assessed  valuation  1,560,377,007.00* 

Total  school  expenditures  11,380,251.18 

Value  of  school  property 33,879,675.19 

Number  of  teachers 2,811 


Total  average  daily  attendance — net : 

Elementary  school  classes 

High  school  classes 


Total  State  enrollment 

Elementary  school  classes- 
High  school  classes 


Total  city  enrollment 

*  As  of  March,  1928,  and  March,  1934. 
t  Does  not  include  1230  units  of  emergency  A.  D.  A. 
%  Does  not  include  4415  units  of  emergency  A.  D.  A. 
§  Does  not  include  2405  units  of  emergency  A.  D.  A. 


48,765f 
16,967 

63,513 
39,276 

109,637 


1933-1934 

I  3.48 

1,362,107,704.00* 

9,661,677.59 

37,582,226.03 

2,775 

47,916* 
22,036§ 


57,546 
46,398 

107,362 


School  Tax  Rate  Compared  With  Total  Tax  Rate 
Showing  Percentages  for  Various  Years 


Percent- 

Tax Rate 

age  of 

Tax  Eate 

Tax  Rate 

Tax  Rate 

for 

Tax  Rate 

for 

for 

for 

School 

Allocated 

City 

Common 

Special 

School 

Bond 

to  School 

Tax 

School 

School 

Bond 

Redemp- 

for all 

Kate 

Fund 

Tax 

Interest 

tion 

Purposes 

1919-1920  .... 

....$3.08 

$   .385 

$   .053 

$  .04205 

$  .05365 

$  .173279 

1920-1921  ... 

3.18 

.513 

.12144 

.04657 

.05583 

.23171 

1921-1922  ... 

3.47 

.3625 

.2825 

.037876 

.037604 

.207631 

1922-1923  ... 

3.47  • 

.5393 

.15 

.04639 

.06661 

.23121 

1923-1924  ... 

3.47 

.5352 

.0778 

.047025 

.057775 

.206859 

1924-1925  ... 

3.47 

.5718 

.0368 

.051496 

.036514 

.200752 

1925-1926  ... 

....  4.13 

.7416 

.15 

.083833 

.050667 

.24845 

1926-1927  .... 

3.66 

.70443 

.13 

.053177 

.026362 

.249718 

1927-1928  .... 

....  3.80 

.706149 

.28114 

.085386 

.087074 

.305197 

1928-1929  .... 

....  3.96 

.808258 

.262996 

.097037 

.088781 

.317442 

1929-1930  ... 

3.94 

.79136 

.2545 

.090879 

.080980 

.309066 

1930-1931  .... 

....  4.04 

.833823 

.234845 

.088132 

.083026 

.306888 

1931-1932  .... 

....  4.04 

.912432 

.052811 

.082996 

.085625 

.280659 

1932-1933  .. 

3.96 

.846772 

.045045 

.084114 

.086564 

.268307 

1933-1934  .. 

3.48 

.377301 

.133765 

.085696 

.094442 

.198622 
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Assessed  Wealth  and  Tax  Rate 


Population  of  the  City  and  County,  Federal  Census,  April,  1930.. 
Estimated  population,  June  30, 1934 


.634,394 
.651,295 


FOR  CITY  AND  COUNTY  TAXATION 

(NON-OPERATIVE)  1933-1934 

Real  Estate $  335,541,755 

Improvements 331,510,795 

Personal  Property  79,975,342 

Solvent  credits  and  stocks  and  bonds 227,407,351 


TOTAL  (Non-Operative)  $    974,435,243 


1934-1935 

$    333,251,530 

329,560,221 

74,865,995 

286,674,481 

$1,024,352,227 


FOR  STATE  TAXATION  (OPERATIVE) 

Real  Estate $  11,425,580 

Value  of  improvements 11,700,540 

Personal  property  109,606,674 

Solvent  credits  and  stocks  and  bonds 245,254,586 

Franchises 59,887,050 


TOTAL  (Operative)  $    437,874,430 

GRAND  TOTALS  $1,412,309,673 


$      11,525,740 

11,830,010 

87,162,039 

167,048,538 

60,189,150 

$   337,755,477 
$1,362,107,704 


Tax  rate  per  $100 $! 

Tax  rate  per  $100  for  schools 

In  addition  to  the  revenue  derived  from  rates  of  taxation  above 
cited,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  appropriated  a  Special  School 

Tax  for  building  and  maintenance  of 

1933-1934 

Lands,  buildings,  and  repairs $  860,000 

Interest  on  school  bonds 638,188 


.48 
.377301 


$3.863622 
.334447 


Promotion  of  health  (Board  of  Health)  (estimated). 

GRAND  TOTALS 

This  required  a  tax  rate  of  (estimated) 

Rate   levied  for   operation _ 

Cost  of  schools  per  $100  assessment 

School  bond  redemption.. 


Which  required  a  tax  rate  of  (estimated  for  1934-1935) 

Bonded  indebtedness  outstanding  June  30,  1934 

Of  which  school  bonds  aggregated 


.133765  .075487 

1934-1935 
$  800,000 

611,645 


1,498,188 
94,631 

1,592,819 
.232611 
.377301 


1,411,645 
94,780 

1,506,425 
.170773 
.334447 


.609912 

.505220 

702,000 

$           700,000 

.094442 

.094979 

$163,596,800 

12,381,000 

School  Bond  Indebtedness 

The  bonded  indebtedness  for  schools  June  30, 1934,  is  allocated  as  follows: 


High 
Schools 

Issue  of 

1908  $    256,710 

1910 75,000 

1918 647,860 

1923 - 2,912,670 

Per  cent  of  school  bond  issue 31.44% 

Bonded  indebtedness  outstanding  July  1,  1934 

Of  which  school  bonds  accounted  for 


Junior  High 
Schools 


Elementary 
Schools 


$    743,290 

f      19,420  738,720 

1,999,230  4,988,100 

16.30%  52.26% 

$160,523,000 

12,175,000 
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School  Bonded  Indebtedness 
1933-1934 


5%  School  Bonds — July  1, 

Outstanding  Redeemed 

Against                                              July  1,  1933  July  2,  1933 

Girls  High $      98,020.00  $  16,400.00 

High  of  Commerce 71,850.00  12,030.00 

Lowell  High  111,080.00  18,590.00 

Mission  High 27,360.00  4,580.00 

Elementary  892,690.00  149,400.00 

TOTAL   $1,201,000.00  $201,000.00 


1908 


Outstanding 
June  30,  1934 

$        81,620.00 

59,820.00 

92,490.00 

22,780.00 

743,290.00 

Interest  Paid 
1933-1934 

$      4,462.31 

3,270.94 

5,056.87 

1,245.55 

40,639.33 

$1,000,000.00 

$  54,675.00 

AYi%  Polytechnic  High  School  Bonds — January  1,  1910 


Against 

Polytechnic  High 


Outstanding 
July  1,  1933 


Redeemed 
Jan.  2,1934 


Outstanding 
June  30,  1934 


Interest  Paid 
1933-1934 


.$    100,000.00         $  25,000.00        $      75,000.00         $     4,500.00 


4y2%  School  Bonds — March  1,  1918 

Outstanding  Redeemed  Outstanding  Interest  Paid 

Against                                           July  1,  1933  March  2,  1934  June  30,  1934  1933-1934 

Galileo  High  $    408,550.00  $  45,450.00  $    363,100.00  $  18,041.92 

High  of  Commerce 96,470.00  10,730.00  85,740.00  4,260.20 

Mission  High 223,930.00  24,910.00  199,020.00  9,888.94 

Horace  Mann  Junior  High....        21,850.00  2,430.00  19,420.00  964.92 

Elementary  831,200.00  92,480.00  738,720.00  36,706.52 

TOTAL $1,582,000.00  $176,000.00  $1,406,000.00  $  69,862.50 


5%  School  Bonds — March  1,  1923 

Outstanding  Redeemed  Outstanding  Interest  Paid 

Against                                              July  1,  1933  March  2,  1934  June  30,  1934  1933-1934 

Abraham  Lincoln  High $    207,740.00  $     6,110.00  $    201,630.00  $  10,369.69 

Balboa  High  145,510.00  4,280.00  141,230.00  7,263.37 

Galileo  High  268,450.00  7,890.00  260,560.00  13,400.13 

George  Washington  High....      301,740.00  8,880.00  292,860.00  15,061.86 

Girls  High  2,380.00  70.00  2,310.00  118.80 

High  of  Commerce 1,131,770.00  33,290.00  1,098,480.00  56,494.18 

Mission  High 932,370.00  27,420.00  904,950.00  46,540.81 

Polytechnic  High  10,970.00  320.00  10,650.00  547.58 

Everett  Junior  High 1,294,040.00  38,060.00  1,255,980.00  64,594.16 

Francisco  Junior  High 15,060.00  440.00  14,620.00  751.75 

Marina  Junior  High 199,080.00  5,850.00  193,230.00  9,937.41 

Portola  Junior  High 515,340.00  15,160.00  500,180.00  25,724.05 

Roosevelt  Junior  High 36,290.00  1,070.00  35,220.00  1,811.48 

Elementary  5,139,260.00  151,160.00  4,988,100.00  256,534.73 

TOTAL $10,200,000.00  $300,000.00  $9,900,000.00  $509,150.00 


/AN  FRANCI/CO   PUBLIC  XCMOOL/ 


Aggregate  Cost  of  Public  Schools 

For  Fiscal  Year  1933-1934 

1.  Operating  only $  8,276,890.48 

2.  (a)    Capital    outlay,    including    (b)    bond    interest    and 
(c)  Bond  redemption: 

(a)  $  44,599.61 

(b)  638,187.50 

(c)   702,000.00       $  1,384,787.11 

Amount  of  the  several  items  in  the  annual  receipts  for  the 

public    schools    10,626,213.47 

Present  amount  invested  in  buildings,  lands  and  equipment: 

Buildings  $26,628,276.51 

Lands  8,480,822.98 

Equipment 2,473,126.54        37,582,226.03 


Interest  and  Redemption  of  School  Bonds 


Year  ending  June  30,  1934 

Outstanding 
iBsue  of  July  1,  1933 

July  1,  1908—5% $  1,201,000.00 

January  1,  1910— 4^4% 100,000.00 

March  1,  1918— 4^4% 1,582,000.00 

March  1,  1923—5% 10,200,000.00 


Interest 
1933-1934 

$  54,675.00 

4,500.00 

69,862.50 

509,150.00 

Redemption 
1933-1934 

$201,000.00 

25,000.00 
176,000.00 
300,000.00 

$638,187.50 

$702,000.00 

TOTAL  $13,083,000.00 

School  Bonds  Outstanding— Jane  30,  1934 

Against  Issue  of  1908     Issue  of  1910     Issue  of  1918     Issue  of  1923  Total 

Senior  High  Schools 

Abraham  Lincoln $    201,630  $    201,630 

Balboa   141,230  141,230 

Galileo   $    363,100  260,560  623,660 

George  Washington 292,860  292,860 

Girls  $      81,620    2,310  83,930 

Hiffh  School  of  Commerce          59.820     85,740  1,098,480  1,244,040 

Lowell 92,490     92,490 

Mission 22,780     199,020  904,950  1,126,750 

Polytechnic  $      75,000     10,650  85,650 

Junior  High  Schools 

Everett 1,255,980  1,255,980 

Francisco  14,620  14,620 

Horace  Mann  19,420     19,420 

Marina  193,230  193,230 

Portola  500,180  500,180 

Roosevelt  35,220  35,220 

Elementary  Schools 743,290    738,720  4,988,100  6,470,110 

TOTALS  $1,000,000     $      75,000     $1,406,000     $9,900,000  $12,381,000 

Bonded  indebtedness  of  City  and  County,  June  30,  1934 $163,596,800 

Of  which  school  bonds  accounted  for 12,381,000 

Bonded  indebtedness  July  1, 1934 160,523,000 

Of  which  school  bonds  accounted  for 12,175,000 

School  Bond  1923  Fund 

Expenditures  for  Fiscal  Year— July  1, 1933  to  June  30, 1934 

Repairs 
Lands  Plans  Buildings        Equipment  to  Schools  Total 

Lowell  High $259.33    $259.33 

Everett  Junior  High....     —$23.90     —23.90 

Administrative 

Equipment 115.31     115.31 

TOTAL  —$23.90     $374.64    $350.74 
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Attendance  Statistics 

(a)    *San  Francisco  Enrollment 

Year 

1932-1933 

Totals 

Senior  High  (Day)  17,213 

Continuation 3,723 

Junior  High— Gr.  9-10 4,185 

Junior  High— Gr.  7-8 7,831 

Adult  Education  2,682 

Day  Elementary 47,067 

Kindergarten 6,285 

Evening  High  19,567 

Evening  Elementary 368 

Parental  Education  and 

Public  Speaking  325 


/AN  CRANCI/CO    PUBLIC  /CUOOI  / 


1933-1934 
Boys                  Girls 

Totals 

Difference 

8,948 

8,519 

17,467 

254  (i) 

1,397 

2,261 

3,658 

65   (d) 

2,259 

2,120 

4,379 

194  (i) 

4,035 

3,756 

7,791 

40  (d) 

767 

1,896 

2,663 

19  (d) 

23,876 

22,323 

46,199 

868  (d) 

2,830 

2,874 

5,704 

581  (d) 

10,177 

8,642 

18,819 

748  (d) 

235 

103 

338 

30  (d) 

344 

344 

19  (i) 

TOTALS 109,246         54,524         52,838       107,362         1,884  (d) 

*City  of  San  Francisco  Enrollment  includes  all  pupils  originally  (or  first)  enrolled 
during  a  school  year  (July  1  to  June  30)  in  a  Public  School  of  San  Francisco  PLUS  all 
pupils  who  may  come  from  any  private  school  anywhere,  or  from  a  public  school  outside 
of  San  Francisco  during  said  school  year.  Exception:  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools  must 
include  in  San  Francisco  Enrollment  such  pupils  as  were  enrolled  in  elementary  schools 
and  promoted  to  high  schools  during  the  fiscal  year.  Totals  include  certain  pupils  counted 
twice  and  must  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  the  actual  number  of  different  pupils  enrolled 
during  the  year  in  the  system  as  a  whole. 

(b)    *State  Enrollment 

Year 
1932-1933  1933-1934 

Totals  Boys  Girls  Totals  Difference 

Senior  High  (Day)  16,662  8,511  8,222  16,733  71  (i) 

Continuation    3,697  1,379  2,240  3,619  78  (d) 

Junior  High  9-10  4,083  2,216  2,059  4,275  192  (i) 

Junior  High  7-8 7,605  3,918  3,736  7,654  49  (i) 

Adult  Education  2,682  767  1,896  2,663  19  (d) 

Day  Elementary  44,752  22,802  21,279  44,081  671  (d) 

Kindergarten 6,045  2,714  2,762  5,476  569  (d) 

Evening  High 19,129  10,164  8,600  18,764  365  (d) 

Evening  Elementary 370  234  101  335  35  (d) 

Parental  Education  and 

Public  Speaking  325          344  344  19  ( i ) 


TOTALS  105,350         52,705         51,239       103,944         1,406  (d) 

(d)  means  decrease,     (i)  means  increase. 

*State  Enrollment  (required  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction)  divides 
all  pupils  in  the  State  (those  in  Kindergarten  excepted)  into  two  sections:  Elementary  and 
Secondary  (High).  Within  each  section,  State  Enrollment  excludes  duplication  in  the  State 
during  the  fiscal  year.  The  State  Enrollment  is  less  than  the  actual  number  of  pupils  by 
the  number  of  schools  in  the  State  during  the  school  year. 

Per  Capita  Cost  on  Average  Daily  Attendance — 1933-1934 

1.  For  the  high  schools  (day) $136.75 

2.  For  the  continuation  school 157.26* 

3.  For  the  adult  education 162.54 

4.  For  the  high  schools  (evening) 130.63** 

5.  For  the  junior  high  schools 116.88 

6.  For  the  elementary  schools  (day) 107.56 

7.  For  the  special  schools  (day) 245.11 

8.  For  the  kindergartens 90.50 

^Average  daily  attendance  for  the  continuation  school  as  computed  under  the  State  law 
allows  one  unit  for  each  four  hours  attendance,  approximately  one  unit  for  each  four  pupils 
actually  attending. 

**Under  the  same  rule  daily  attendance  in  evening  schools  is  computed  by  allowing  one  for 
each  one  and  seven  ninths  (1-7/9)  pupils  actually  attending. 


ANNUAL       REPORT 


(c)    *Average  Daily  Attendance 


Year  1932-1933         Year  1933-1934  Difference 


Senior  High  (Day) 

Actual 15,082  15,271  189  ( i ) 

Emergency   737  2,405  1,668  (i) 


TOTAL  DAY  HIGH 15,819  17,676  1,857  (i) 

Continuation 929  886  43  (d) 

Junior  High,  9-10 3,805  3,947  142  (i) 

Junior  High,  7-8 : 6,980  7,013  33  (i) 

Adult  Education 143  128  15  (d) 

Elementary : 

Actual 39,180  38,242  938  (d) 

Emergency 2,999  4,415  1,416  (i) 


TOTALS    42,179  42,657  478  (i) 

Kindergarten 3,204  2,907  297  (d) 


TOTALS,  DAY  SCHOOLS 73,059  75,214  2,155  (i) 

Evening  High  2,001  1,523  478  (d) 

Evening  Elementary  59  34  25  (d) 


TOTALS,  EVENING  SCHOOLS 2,060  1,557  503  (d) 


51,813 

50,062 

48,516 

48,337 

47,295 

46,571 

44,752 

44,081 

4,864 

5,715 

8,013 

8,067 

9,255 

11,193 

11,688 

11,929 

11,675 

12,979 

13,547 

14,469 

15,885 

15,726 

16,662 

16,733 

4,558 

5,189 

5,265 

4,829 

4,022 

4,255 

3,697 

3,619 

GRAND  TOTALS  75,119  76,771  1,652  (i) 

(d)  means  decrease. 
( i )  means  increase. 

♦Average  Daily  Attendance  is  the  average  of  the  number  of  students  present  during 
each  day  of  school. 

(a)  State  Enrollment 

1925-26   1926-27   1927-28   1928-29   1929-30   1930-31   1931-32   1932-33    1933-34 

Kindergarten..  4,642       5,422       5,531       5,685       5,973       6,222       6,096       6,045       5,476 

Day 

Elementary  ....51,606 

Junior  High 3,957 

Senior  High 12,195 

Continuation ....  3,926 

Evening 

Elementary   ....  4,144      3,688       3,564      3,919       4,190      3,398       2,777         370         335 

Evening  High..l0,235     10,392     10,644     16,432     16,729     16,756     16,137     19,129     18,764 

Adult  Education  1,080         943         926       1,412      2,007      3,027      2,523      3,007*     3,007* 

TOTALS  ..91,785     93,355     94,610  102,789  104,601  105,860  105,278  105,350  103,944 
♦Includes  Parental  Education  and  Public  Speaking. 

(b)  Average  Daily  Attendance 

1925-26   1926-27   1927-28   1928-29   1929-30   1930-31   1931-32   1932-33   1933-34 

Kindergarten  ..  1,992  2,412  2,674  2,725  3,001  3,128  3,154  3,204  2,907 
Day 

Elementary 42,618  42,457  42,566  40,891  41,417  40,296  39,619  39,180  38,242 

Junior   High....  3,388  4,262  5,238  7,106  7,282  8,533  10,039  10,784  10,960 

Senior  High 9,983  10,479  11,731  11,929  12,996  14,119  14,566  15,082  15,271 

Continuation*..  2,667  3,064  3,236  3,314  3,236  3,500  4,000  3,716  3,555 

Evening 

Elementaryf....    1,053  984  796  730  727  640  515  105  60 

Evening  Highf  2,256  2,480  2,453  3,140  3,147  3,330  3,477  3,557  2,708 

Adult  Education      31  51  65  75  113  140  157  151§  136§ 

Emergency 

Attendance    1,230  1,302  1,871  2,302  3,736  6,820 

TOTALS  ..63,988     66,189     68,759     71,140    73,221     75,557     77,829     79,515     80,659 


*Por  comparison  with  State  Report,  divide  by  4. 

f  For  comparsion  with  State  Report,  divide  by  16/9ths. 

§Includes  Parental  Education  and  Public  Speaking. 
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Schedule  of  Directors,  Supervisors,  Principals,  Vice- 
Principals,  and  Teachers,  with  Salaries  Paid 

(Based  on  December  1933  Time  Roll) 


DAY  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Salary 
Per  Year 

6  Principals $4,335.00 

1  Principal 4,080.00 

14  Vice-Principals  3,315.00 

38  Teachers 2,876.40 

352  Teachers 2,803.50 

34  Teachers 2,719.50 

2  Teachers  2,698.50 

19  Teachers 2,541.00 

2  Teachers  (junior  high  rate)  2,530.50 

12  Teachers 2,467.50 

1  Teacher  (junior  high  rate)..  2,373.00 

18  Teachers 2,362.50 

22  Teachers 2,278.50 

23  Teachers 2,100.00 

1  Teacher  (junior  high  rate)..  2,068.50 

16  Teachers 2,016.00 

12  Teachers 1,987.20 

1  Teacher  (junior  high  rate)..  1,814.40 

27  Teachers 1,803.60 

1  Teacher  (junior  high  rate)..  1,674.00 

1  Teacher  (not  full  time) 1,489.86 

1  Teacher  (not  full  time) 1,401.75 

1  Teacher  (not  full  time) 901.S0 

4  Teachers  (not  full  time) 600.00 

5  Teachers  (per  day) 9.00 

614 


SAN   FRANCISCO   CONTINUATION 
SCHOOL 

Salary 
Per  Year 

1  Principal $3,825.00 

1  Vice-Principal  2,331.00 

21  Teachers 2,530.50 

5  Teachers 2,457.00 

1  Teacher 2,373.00 

1  Teacher 2,226.00 

5  Teachers 2,142.00 

1  Teacher 2,068.50 

5  Teachers 1,995.00 

1  Teacher 1,890.00 

2  Teachers 1,814.40 

1  Teacher 1,738.80 

45 


EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Salary 
Per  Year 

2  Principals $1,768.35 

3  Principals 1,341.96 

1  Teacher 1,386.78 

1  Teacher  (elementary 

principals'  rate) 1,240.82 

33  Teachers 1,100.51 

1  Teacher  (elementary  rate)      974.62 

1  Teacher 1,015.23 

6  Teachers 935.44 

3  Teachers 917.76 

49  Teachers 880.41 

1  Teacher 862.95 

1  Teacher  (elementary  rate)      828.43 

3  Teachers 812.19 

9  Teachers  (elementary  rate)      779.70 
21  Teachers 734.22 


1 
9 
2 

34 
5 

12 
2 
9 

209 


Teacher 733.67 

Teachers 660.31 

Teachers 550.66 

Teachers 440.20 

Teachers 412.99 

Teachers  367.10 

Teachers 183.55 

Teachers  (per  evening) 4.50 


6 

4 

11 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

92 

55 


JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Salary 
Per  Year 

Principals $3,825.00 

Principals 3,612.50 

Vice-Principals  2,937.60 

Vice-Principal  2,793.00 

Vice-Principal  2,488.50 

Vice-Principal  2,404.50 

Vice-Principal  2,331.00 

Vice-Principal  2,100.00 

Teachers 2,530.50 

Teachers 2,457.00 

42  Teachers  2,373.00 

12  Teachers 2,226.00 

11  Teachers 2,142.00 

15  Teachers 2,068.50 

11  Teachers 1,995.00 

10  Teachers 1,890.00 

12  Teachers 1,814.40 

22  Teachers 1,738.80 

78  Teachers 1,674.00 

6  Teachers  (per  day) 8.00 

392 


DAY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Salary 
Per  Year 

24  Principals $3,417.00 

30  Principals 3,162.00 

13  Principals 2,907.00 

2  Principals 2,520.00 

21  Vice-Principals  2,656.50 

24  Vice-Principals  2,604.00 

2  Vice-Principals  2,520.00 

4  Vice-Principals  2,467.50 

1  Vice-Principal  2,404.50 

1  Vice-Principal  2,278.50 

1  Vice-Principal  2,131.50 

1  Teacher 2,362.50 

649  Teachers 2,257.50 

92  Teachers 2,194.50 

96  Teachers 2,131.50 

49  Teachers  2,068.50 

13  Teachers 1,987.20 

15  Teachers 1,922.40 

6  Teachers 1,857.60 

38  Teachers 1,782.00 

58  Teachers 1,652.40 

66  Teachers 1,621.92 

55  Teachers 1,562.40 

62  Teachers 1,500.00 

37  Teachers 1,395.00 

30  Teachers  (per  day) 6.50 


1390 
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Schedule  of  Directors,  Supervisors,  Principals,  Vice- 
Principals,  and  Teachers,  with  Salaries  Paid 

(Based  on  December  1933  Time  Roll) 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS 

Salary 
Per  Year 

3  Principals $2,907.00 

1  Principal 2,520.00 

1  Vice-Principal  2,604.00 

16  Teachers 2,257.50 

2  Teachers 2,194.50 

3  Teachers 2,131.50 

1  Teacher 2,068.50 

2  Teachers  1,922.40 

1  Teacher 1,652.40 

1  Teacher 1,621.92 

1  Teacher 1,500.00 

2  Teachers 1,395.00 

2  Teachers  (per  day) 6.50 

36 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS 

Salary 
Per  Year 

3  Directors $3,825.00 

2  Supervisors   3,315.00 

2   Supervisors  2,887.50 

2  Assistants  to  Director 2,887.50 

3  Supervisors  2,656.50 

1  Teacher 2,803.50 

2  Teachers 2,530.50 

1  Teacher 2,520.00 

3  Teachers 2,457.00 

15  Teachers 2,257.50 

1  Teacher 2,194.50 

2  Teachers 2,142.00 

1  Teacher 1,995.00 

1  Teacher 1,987.20 

1  Teacher 1,857.60 

1  Teacher 1,814.40 

1  Teacher 1,782.00 

1  Teacher  (not  full  time) 1,654.80 

1  Teacher  (not  full  time) 1,443.75 

3  Teachers 1,395.00 

1  Teacher  (not  full  time) 1,330.00 

1  Teacher  (not  full  time) 900.00 

1  Teacher  (not  full  time) 800.00 

1  Teacher  (not  full  time) 413.70 

1  Teacher  (not  full  time) 399.00 

1  Teacher  (not  full  time) 320.00 

26  Teachers  (per  hour) 1.50 

79 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICES 
Bureau  of  Attendance  and  Guidance 

Salary 
Per  Year 

1  Supervisor  $3,315.00 

Bureau  of  Service 

1  Director  $3,825.00 

1  Teacher 2,803.50 

1  Teacher 2,541.00 

1  Teacher 2,257.50 

Bureau  of  Texts  and  Libraries 

1  Supervisor  $3,315.00 

1  Teacher  Librarian 2,541.00 

1  Teacher  Librarian 1,987.20 

1  Teacher  Librarian 1,803.60 


Superintendent's  Office — Personnel 
1  Teacher $3,825.00 

RECAPITULATION 

Day  High  Schools 614 

San  Francisco  Continuation  School..  45 

Evening  High  Schools 209 

Junior  High  Schools 392 

Day  Elementary  Schools 1,390 

Special  Schools 36 

Special  Subjects 79 

Administrative  Offices — 

Bureau  of  Attendance  and  Guidance  1 

Bureau  of  Service 4 

Bureau  of  Texts  and  Libraries 4 

Superintendent's  Office — Personnel  1 

2,775 
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